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IRRECTION OF CHUBCHILS. 


ACT 
FOR BUILDING AND PROMOTING 
THE BUILDING OF 


ADDITIONAL CHURCHES 


IN POPULOUS PARISUES. 
58, Geo, IIL. cap. 45, 


WHEN a proposition has received the 


sanction of the Legislature, and has be- 
come a statute law of the land, indivi- 
duals can rarely canvass, with propriety 
or advantage, the enactinents of which 
it is composed : nevertheless, there are 
subjects so peculiar in their nature, or 
their application, that to avoid them 
would mark rather a dereliction of duty 
than a delicacy of feeling in the Lire- 
RARY Panorama. Atnong these, we 
venture to place that statute which per- 
haps has not its equal, all things cousi- 
dered, in the Ecclesiastical Annals of 
Britain, —the Act for Building, and Pro- 
moting the Building, of Additional 
Churches in Populous Parishes.” 
Parishes are ecclesiastical divisions of 
a country ; vot well defined at first, and 
varied as well subsequeuily as originally 
by incidents of proprietorship, posses- 
sion, resideace, convenience, and other 
considerations, in times so long gone 
by, that scarcely can their earliest insti - 
tations be traced, Our most profound 
antiquaries are at a loss on this sub- 
ject; and we rather take these esta- 
blishments as we find them, in such 
Vor, VIII, No. 49, Lit, Pan, N.S. Oct. 1. 


divisions as they havereceived from our 
less remote predecessors, than attempt tos 
ascertain their boundaries correctly, 
as planned or designed. In fact, few 
of them can shew their primary and 
designed extent; accident has exceeded 
intention in influence on their area? 
and they are now become so strongly 
ideatified with the civil administration 
of localities, that they might pass, in 
England, for political rather thau ecele- 
siastical institutions. It was not so at 
first: neither were the clergy at first, 
called to any proportion of those civil 
agencies which now, form no inconsi- 
derable part of their office, and demand 
net only the exertion of superior talents, 
but qnalifications somewhat extensive 
in point of knowledge, legal, as weil ag 
clerical. 

The religion of the heart is certainly 
the first and the best of all religions ; 
but itis not a religion for the multitude, 
in that simple form. External observ- 
ances have always been a principal ar- 
ticle in the appointments of all insti- 
tntors. Time and place wete cautioasly 
consnited or enacted ; and rites or cere- 
monies, more or less striking, were 
strictly enjoined on the votaries, not 
merely as individuals, but as societies, 
or bodies in communion, However sims 
ple might be the ordivances of Christi- 
anity, as at first contemplated, the very 
idea of their being public, of their 
being participated by an indefinite asa 
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semblage of persons, implies the neces- 
sity for accommodations proportionate 
to the numbers of the faithful. Some 
churches, which consisted of fewer 
members, and newlyeplanted churches, 
generally, might meet for worship in 
private houses ; but private houses could 
never contain those more numerous bo- 
dies, which, if we do not misunderstand 
Uoly Writ, comprized hundreds and 
thousands, Hence we read of the Apos- 
tles teaching publicly in the Temple 
at Jerusalem; and at the same time 
privately, from honse to house. And 
this is expressed in the most determi- 
nate language by the Apostle Pau! in 
his address to the principals of the 
Church at Ephesus*, ‘*f taught you 
PUBLICLY, and by families, or from 
house tohouse.” thispudlic teach- 
ing implies some place of general resort, 
at least, one large room, or hall; one 
apartment in which the whole company 
might hear, might see ;—hence also, we 
find an “upper room,” occupied for 
this purpose; such being the most 
capacious that could be obtained. This 
was before persecution had singled out 
the Christians as a sect «0 be destroyed ; 
but we cannot imagine that at this time 
the Christians were able to build struc- 
tures, in any degree allied to those 
which we now understand by the appel- 
lation, churches. Lucian (if the dia- 
logue between Critias and Triepho, be 
his) A. D. 176, describes the Christians 
as meeting in a large room; to which 
it should seem he found no difficulty of 
access. Origen (A. 230) with munch 
feeling, exhorts the pious,—‘* laying 
aside secular occupations, to come to 
church, on the Christian Sabbath, to 
hear the divine readings and discourses,” 
yet he complains of the great indecorum 
practised in such places: ‘Some go 
away as soon as the readings in the 
public assemblies are over: some hardly 
stay so long: others scarcely know whe- 
ther the Seriptures were read or not, 
but entertain themselves with secular 
discourse in the remote parts of the 
Lord’s house.” 

That this gross impropriety might be 
derived from the synagogue—if antient 
Jews were not more precise than their 


* Acts xx. 20. nau nar’ cimos, 
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modern descendants—is rendered credi- 
ble by observations made long ago, by 
a friend of our’s, whose assertions called 
up a vindication of the Jews in another 
publication.* Here we find Christians 
complained of by a Christian preacher ; 
but, charity would induce us to hope 
that these remotioribus Dominice@ domiis 
ocis, were out of sight as well as 
out of hearing ‘of the main congre- 
gation. However, the allusion implies 
apartments of considerable extent ; but, 
by no means regular and convenient 
churches. The first church recorded by 
history as erected for the purpose of 
public worship, was built under the 
direction of St. Gregory, of Neo-Cesa- 
rea, (often called Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus, or worker of wonders) about A.D, 
244. Itwas, probably, of small dimen- 
sions ; as it escaped the general demoli- 
tion of Churches in the Dioclesian per- 
secution, about fifty years afterwards, 
Succeeding Architects aud patrons, 
would, no doubt, improve on the simple 
models of the earliest churches, of 
which, perhaps, specimens yet remain 
among the minor Christian structures 
at Jerusalem; although, the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre in that city, is proof 
sufficient, that something allied to mag- 
nificence was expected in the erections 
of Christian Sovereigns, and at least 
among the more eminent of those con- 
structed by the prevailing and esta- 
blished Religion. 

The assertion, will, probably, be new 
to some of our readers, that the earliest 
churches known,—meaning edifices for 
public Christian worship,—were British ; 
together with,—perhaps, the first divi- 
sion of a country, for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, 

We have formerly reported the most 
compact system of authorities, that had 
come to our knowledge, on the original 
iutroduetion of Christianity into Britain.t 
This the Welsh Triads attribute to St. 
Bran, (or Brennus) the first blessed king 
who brought the knowledge of the Chris- 
tain faith to the Cymry from Rome, 
where he had been seven years a host- 
age for his son Caradoc (Caractacus.) 
The second blessed king was St. Lieirwg 


# See Lit. Pan, O.S, Vor. VIII, p. 1009. 
+ Compare Lit. Pan, O.S, Vol, IL. p. 837. 
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(Lucius) who first established a church 
at Landaff; the first established in Bri- 
tain.” Lucius died A.D. 136. He gave 
the temples, which had been dedicated to 
false Gods, [their number was thirty- 
eight, | tobe cousecrated inthe name of the 
Almighty. He made several ordinances 
for the maintenanee of Religious worship. 


At that time, there were thirty sacerdo- ; 


tal Presidencies, and three superior, in 
Britain. The three superior were Lou- 
don, York, and Caerleon, In short, Mr. 
Roberts, who is our guide on this occa- 
sion, thinks that the original Dioceses 
(perhaps, Druidieal provinces, priot 
ages) differed but htthe from the pre- 
sent Ecclesiastical divisions. — 
Christian churches were destroyed in 
Britain during the Dioclesian perseca- 
tion: but their number appears to have 
been greatly increased, before the arri- 
val of the Saxons, who burnt and de- 
faced some hundreds, 


These British churches were not con- 
structed of stone; but, most probably, 
of oak ; and when we read of * tem- 
ples” transferved from Druidical wor- 
ship to Christian, we must not suffer 
our acquaintance with the temples of 
Greece and Rome, to press too strougly 
on our memory. Such, they were not. 
For, although temples of stone were cer- 
tainly built by the Romans in Britain, 
and with some magnificence, yet their 
number was few, and their dimensions 
were small ; nor have we any reason to 
think they were highly venerated in the 
western part of our island, where Chris- 
tianity had fixed her principal seat, 


The Heathen temples differed essen- 
tially trom Christian churches, inasmuch 
as the religious ceremonies addressed to 
the deity supposed to reside in them, 
were performed outside of the temple, 
in its courts, &c, for sacrifices, and 
whole burnt offerings, would have been 
very inconvenient, if performed in the 
interior : whereas, the rites of Christi- 
anity being performed within the church, 
and not without, amidst the whole as- 
sembly of the faithful, they demanded 
accommodations, accordingly. Hence, 
they must of necessity in populous 
towns, be sufliciently spacious to con- 
tain several hundreds of people ; hence, 
too, among other causes, the necessity for 
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a sufficient admission of light, by means 
of a number of windows, advantageously 
disposed for the purpose ;—bat, the tem- 
ples of Heathenism were dark. 

We have thought, that the principal 
edifices of the ancient Britons were of 
timber; consequently, they might be 
large and capacious, without demanding 
that skill, or that length of tiue, whieh 
were indispensable to the erection of 
structures of stone. And if they were 
wattled, an idea that bas powertul ar- 
guments in its support*, then their 
construction was within the abilities of 
ordinary builders. Because they were 
of timber, they are perished. A few 
stone structures, the works of later ages, 
are come down to us; small, heavy, 
gloomy, and mostly damy, and uncom- 
fortable. 

Structures to be comfortable should 
be suited to the climate; and the hu- 
midity of our climate cannot be too 
carefully provided against. Religious 
structures should be cheerful ; for gloom 
forms no part of the religion we profess, 
They should be placed in such situa- 
tions as may accommodate the greatest 
body of the population of the adja- 
cencies ; and they should be easily ac- 
cessible, at all times of the year. They 
should be substantial, that the worship- 
pers may remain without fear; and they 
should be distinguished, by form, by 
character, by situation, or by accompa- 
niments ; so that a spectator should not 
mistake them for prisons, nor dread to 
enter them—from any other feeling than 
that of reverence—not founded on su- 
perstition, but on rational and manly 
piety. 

The ceremonies of Popery demanded 
larger and /onger edifices than those of 
primitive Christianity: and, conse- 
quently the expences incurred in their 
erection were proportionately augment- 
ed. Hence they became the works, 
not of private persons, but of kings and 
princes; not of one generation, but of 
uges. We admire the skill and the 
magnificence displayed in them ;—but, 
there is too ample proof that supersti« 
tion had often as great a share in 
their erection, as piety. Superstition 
connected itself also with certain ideas 


Compare Lit, Pan. O,S, Vol, XIV. p, 578. 
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attached to them, as sacred structures ; 
and the very act of reposing the mortal 
remains of man in a consecrated build- 
ing, we must be allowed to consider as 
a desecration, of much more than the 
portion cecupied as a tomb. Put, we 
waive this, with other considerations. 
It has not escaped the notice of the Le- 
gislature, 

The prevalence of Popery gave a 
direction as well as an impulse to 
public opinion on the construction and 
form, and expense, also, of churches : 
hence it is, among other causes, that 
churches cost so much more than places 
of worship under more private manage- 
ment, which are intended to contain— 
and which really do contain, an equal, 
or more than equel number of auditors. 
They are considered as public structures 
—as built for perpetuity—as honour- 
able to the parish they embellish—as 
forming, not seldom, the boast of towas 
and cities. And such they are, under 
judicious management. 

We certainly, must do honour as well 
as justice to the spirit of piety that ani- 
mated our forefathers five or six centu- 
ries ago; and to the patronage exerted 
on behalf of those who wished to pay 
attention to the duties of their religious 
profession. If in some instances the 
motives were not so pure as could be 
wished, it does not follow that they were 
always unworthy. It is our happiness 
to live in times of superior knowledge ; 
and it will be well for us, if we main- 
tain the due effects of that superiority 
unimpeached, and unimpeachable. 

But, the present effort is making un- 
der the patronage of the British nation, 
not of private persons ; and we should 
be sorry to see it fall short of the energy 
and vigour of former times ; thongh no- 
body expects to merit heaven by build- 
ing churches, yet there is an impor- 
tance attached to the undertaking, that 
justifies the utmost discretion, assiduity, 
and vigilance ; nor do we think lightly 
of this opportunity of cultivating the 
national taste ; ecclesiastical structures 
may be respectable without being su- 

rb: they may be correct and chaste, 
without that multiplicity of adornments 
from which time, taste, and well-in- 
structed judgment always recoil. 


We now direct our attention to the 
management under which the provisions 
of this Act are to be realized. © 

In various Articles which have aps 
peared in our work, our readers have 
seen our opinion on the progressive in- 
crease of the population of Britain, 
But, that population has not increased 
every where, in equal degrees. It has 
not augmented the numbers of every 
town and every county alike, nor in 
direct proportion to what they once were, 
Some towns have decayed, while others 
have been augmented tenfold. We 
know some, where the church, for- 
merly in the middle of the town, is now 
at one extremity; and others, where 
the people are distant from the zhurch, 
on the very verge of the parish, though 
aneieitly the village and the church 
were contiguous, Against these aeci- 
dents there is no possibility of provid- 
ing. But, in general, the towns are in- 
creased ; and many villages are risen 
into towns. In the case of towns, or 
cities, increased, the additions must 
needs take place on those vacant spaces 
which form their outskirts : by which 
the distance from the city church, or 
churches, becomes greater, as streets 
lengthen after streets. The Spectator 
informs us, that Sir Roger de Coverley 
thought the west end of the Metropolis 
had a very heathenish air, in his days, 
occasioned by the vast mass of build- 
ings without any church steeples. He 
hoped, indeed, that the tifty new church- 
es ordered to be built, would greatly im- 
prove the prospect ;—but, the worthy 
knight did not foresee, that of the fifty 
he hoped for, forty would never be so 
much as planned out. 


To a national Church Establishment 
this was a national disgrace ; toa Chris- 
tian Metropolis it was an imputation, 
not undeserved, of Anti-Christian inat- 
tention, Let us hope better things of 
the present attempt to correet the evil ; 
the very failure of former suggestions 
may afford salutary lessons to modern 
exertions, 

The first thing worthy of notice in 
this undertaking, may be called the 
MACHINERY of the Act: the duty is 
entrusted to Commissioners, and these 


Commissioners have power to build, to 
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enlarge places already built, to create 
new parishes, and to direct and controul 
the rates and burdens imposed, But, 
this power is to be exercised in concur- 
rence with the opinion and judgment of 
the Bishop ; and the opinion of the Bi- 
shop will doubtless be influenced by 
the nature of the applications made ofti- 
cially to him, These applications, more- 
over, cannot be attended to indiscrimi- 
nately : the applicants must shew cer- 
fain qualifications, 


COMMISSIONERS. 

Sect. 8. His Majesty, by letters patent, 
under the great seal, may appoint com- 
missioners for executing the act, and direct 
that any five or more of them may act. 

The commission shall continue in force 
for ten years from the date, unless sooner 
revoked. 

Sect. 9. They are to examine the state 
of the parishes and extraparochial places 
in the metropolis and its vicinity, and other 
parts of England and Wales, to ascertain 
in which additional churches and chapels 
are most required ; and the most effectual 
means of affording such accommodation. 

Sect. 10. To appoint a secretary and 
clerk, and to employ surveyors and other 
persons to make plans, estimates, surveys 
and reports, aud to pay them salaries or 
rewards. 


GRANTS, 


Sect. 13. Commisioners may make, in 
His Majesty’s name, grants for building, 
or may cause to be built churches or cha- 
pels, in such parishes or extra parochial 
places only in which there is a population 
of not less than 4,000 persons, and in 
which there is not accommodation in the 
churches or chapels therein for more than 
one-fourth part of such population to 
atiend divine service, according to the 
rites of the united church of Englaud 
and Treland; or in which there shall ap- 
pear to the commissioners to be 1,000 per- 
sous resident more than four miles from 
any such church or chapel; aud in which 
the commissioners shall be satisfied of the 
inability of the parishioners to bear any 
part of the charge of such building, in 
addition to the charge after mentioned; 
and to make grants or loans to assist in 
building such churches aud chapels, in 
such other parishes or places as may con- 
tain a like population ; aud may equally 
require further accommodation for divine 
service, but in which the commissioners 
may deem the parishioners capable of 
bearing a part of the expence of erecting 
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such churehes and chapels, or of repaying 
the same by enstalmeats, if advanced by 
way of loan. 

Sect. 14. To parishes and places offer- 
ing to contribute or raise, by rates or sub- 
scriptions or both, such proportion of the 
expence of building any church or chapel 
as shall have been fixed by the rules of the 
commissioners, or shall be deemed by 
them a proper proportion, they may grant 
the remaining sum necessary to build any 
such church or chapel; and may advance 
and lend to such parish or place any part of 
the proportion proposed to be raised by 
rates. 


Sect. 15. In the selection of parishes 
and extra parochial places for grants of 
mouey, Commissioners to have regard to 
the amount of their population, and the 
disproportion between the number of inha- 
bifants and the present accommodation for 
attendance ou divine service, and to the 
proportion of the expense of affording the 
accommodation required, which shall be 
offered to be contributed or raised in aid 
of the act, and to the pecuniary ability of 
the inhabitants ; and in giving preference, 
as between parishes not ¢ontributing any 
proportion of the expence, commissioners 
to have regard to the order of priority in 
which parishes and places under similar 
circumstances as to population, and present 
accommodation, shall have given notice to 
commissioners of having provided sites for 
new churches. 

It appears then, that application for 
new churches must originate in the pa- 
rishes, or places, where such churches 
are to be situated ; aud these parishes 
are to shew that their population is such 
as requires this additional accommoda~ 
tion, Here it is natural to enquire, 
‘* who are these parishes ?’’—** by what 
means shall their wishes be obtained, 
without ambiguity ?—shall the question 
be put to the vote, or shall it be unani+ 
mous ?>—and who shall vote?” The Act 
has endeavoured to answer these quese 
tions by the following regulations. 


Sect. 60, No application to build or 
enlerge any church or chapel, wholly or 
in part, by means of rates, shall be made, 
unless the major part of the inhabitants 
and occupiers assessed to the poor, in ves- 
try assembled, shall consent thereto; or 
wherethe parish shall be under the care 
of a select vestry or body, with the con- 
sent of four-fifths thereof, such consents to 
be certified to some justice by an overseer 
of the poor; nor unless a two-thirds in 
value of the proprietors of lands, within 
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such parish (whether for estates of free- 
hold or copyhold, or by virtue of lease, 
for terms of not less than fifteen years ab- 
solute, or determitiable upon a life or lives, 
shall have consented thereto, such consents 
to be given in writing under the hands of 
all persons and corporation sole, and of 
‘the president or head member of corpo- 
rations aggregate, and of the husbands, 
guardians, committees, trustees, attornies, 
or agents of femes covert, minor, insane 
persons, and persons out of the kingdom, 
and of the major part of the trustees for 
any charitable or other purpose. 


It is evident, that there must be some 
strong inducement to incline the whole 
parish to burden itself with rates, for 
the benefit of a part only of that parish: 
and these rates may continue to be im- 

osed on future generations. Would it 
ants been impossible to have laid the 
burden on those who derive the benefit, 
and to have directed the formation of 
a fund for the gradual reduction of the 
incumbrance ?—Why not, an addition 
of one per cent. per annum, as a sink- 
ing fund; as in the case of National 
loans ? 


Sect. 56. All money expended in pur- 
chasing sites, and advanced by commis- 
sioners to avy parish, under the act, or 
paid by commissioners, in case of neglect 
to provide sites, and all sums expended or 
advanced under the act, in carrying the 
purposes thereof into execution, shall be 
charged on the church rates; and the 
churchwardens are required and empower- 
ed to make sufficient rates for repayirg 
such expeuces and advances within the 
periods or at the times specified by the 
commissioners, 

Sect. 57. Where money shall have been 
expended in purchasing sites, or advanced 
by commissioners, under the act, for extra 
parochial places, in which no church rate 
shail be made, any justice on the requisi- 
tion of the commissioners shall appoint 
two or more persons to make and levy 
rates for making all payments and re- 
payments as may be required under the 
act, who shall have the same powers as 
churchwardens, and all such rates shall 
be deemed church rates, and all laws re- 
Jative to church rates shall be applicable 
thereto. 

It must he confessed, that the s¢enes 
in and around London, on occasion of 
the election of clergymen to Parochial 
duty, have been sometimes notoriously 
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disgraceful to all concerned. It is not 
without reluctance we endure such ex- 
cesses as open hous:s of entertainment, 
colours, and cockades,_ personal insults, 
and broken heads, at Political Elections ; 
but, at elections of Sacerdotal persons, 
they are infinitely less endurable. Yet, 
on the present occasion, there will not 
be wanting those who will—* suppose, 
that as the parish raises the money, and 
pays the expenses, at least the nomina- 
tion of the incumbent will be in the pa- 
rish.”” The Act determines otherwise. 
This accession of patronage to gentle- 
men already patrons, will form no ob- 
jection in their minds—nor in the minds 
of the clergy ‘ incumbents of the 
church ;’’—but, it will strike others dif- 
ferently. 
PATRONAGE. 

Sect.67. The nomination or appoint- 
ment of the spiritual persons to serve all 
district churches and chapels, shall belong 
to the patron of the parish or place out of 
which the district shall be taken; and the 
spiritual person so presented and instituted, 
or licensed by the bishop, shall be subject 
to the same jurisdiction and visitation as 
the incumbent of the parish. 

Sect. 68. Where chapels shall be built 
wholly or in part by rates, the nominations 
of the minister shal] be in the incumbeut 
of the charch., 

It must, however, be remarked, and 
it will be remarked with pleasure, that 
in all Churches built under this Act, a 
considerable portion is reserved as ‘* free 
seats” for the poor, for ever: the Act 
also directs that these ** sittings” shall 
be so marked. For ourselves, we con- 
fess, that these markings, and distine- 
tions in places of public worship, where 
‘the rich and poor meet together, and 
acknowledge one Lord, the maker of 
them all,” have rather an odd appear- 
ance : we have seen them in churches ; 
but, the churches in which we saw them, 
did nat seem to be the most perfect pat- 
terns of Christian humility. 

Sect 62. Power to commissioners to 
build orcause to be built churches or chapels, 
under the act, upon such plans as they 
deem most expedient for affording accom- 
modation for the most persons at the least 
expence; and such part thereof as com- 
missioners, with consent of the bishop, 
under his hand and seal, shall direct, ar- 
ranged in pews, to be disposed of and let 
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under the act; and the part not so arranged, 
shall be assigned for free seats, to be used 
by the parishioners or inhabitants, without 
any payment. 

Sect. 63, Commissioners may order the 
amount of rents for pews or seats; and the 
prodace thereof shall forma fund, out of 
which provision shall be made for the 
minister and clerk. 

Sect. 75. Before consecration of any 
church or chapel under the act, a seat or 
pew sufficient to hold six persons at least, 
shall be set a part in the body or ground 
floor of the church or chapel, near the 
pulpit, for the use of the minister and his 
family; and other seats, not ameng the 
free seats for not Jess than four persons, for 
the minister's servants ; aud that pews, sit- 
tings or benches, in every such church or 
chapel, to be marked with the words “ Free 
Seats,” amounting to not less than 1-5th of 
the whole sitting in every such church or 
chapel, which shall be built wholly or in 
part out of any rates, or with money raised 
ou the credit of any rates shall be appro- 
priated for the use of poor persons resorting 
thereto, for ever; upou which pews or sit- 
tings, no rent shall be charged. , 


Another commendable provision is on 

the subject of 
BURIALS. 

Sect 80. None to be permitted in any 
church or chapel to be erected under the 
act, or in the adjacent cemetery, at a less 
distance than 20 feet from the external 
wall, except in vaults wholly arched with 
brick or stone, under any church or chapel, 
and to which the only access shall be by 
steps on the outside of the external walls, 
under the penalty of 50/.— 


He was a wise and a great man, who 
said ** Churches are for the living; 
church-yards for the dead: we ac- 
knowledge that we participate his sen- 
timent. We should have been pleased 
to have seen in this instance the sanc- 
tion of the Legislature to a better cus- 
tom. Nothing but use reconciles the 
mind to the continuance of an impro- 
priety so obvious as burials in churches, 


ECCLESIASTICAL DISTRICTS. 

Sect. 16. If commissioners shal! think 
it expedient to divide any parish into two 
or more separate parishes, for all ecclesias- 
tical purposes, they may, with consent of 
the bishop of the diocese, under his hand 
and seal, apply to the patron of the church 
for his consent, and upon his signifying it 
under his hand and seal, the commissioners 
shall represent the whole matter to the 
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King in council, stating the proposed 
bounds of such division with the relative 
proportions of glebe lands, tithes, moduses, 
and other endowments, and the estimated 
amount of fees, oblations, offerings, or 
other ecclesiastical dues or profits within 
each division: Provided that it shall not 
completely take effect till after the death, 
resignation or avoidance of the existing in- 
cumbent. 

Sect. 21. If commissioners shall think 
it not expedient to make such divisions as 
aforesaid, but that it is expedient to divide 
any populous parish or extra parochial 
place into such ecclesiastical districts, as 
they, with the consent of the bishop, may 
deem necessary for affording accommoda- 
tion for attendiag divine service in the 
churches and chapels already built or to be 
built therein, as may appear to the com- 
missioners convenient for the due perform- 
ance of all ecclesiastical duties; and for 
the due ecclesiastical superintendence of 
such district, and the preservation and 
improvement of the religious aud moral 
habits of the persons residing therein, the 
cominissioners shall represent such opinion 
to His Majesty in council, and shall state 
the bounds by which such districts are 
proposed to be described; and if His Ma- 
jesty in council shall think fit to direct 
such division to be made, such order shall 
be good for effecting such division. 


CHURCHES. 


Sect. 25. Built or acquired under the 
act, and appropriated to district parishes, 
to be Perpetual Curacies, and considered 
as benefices preseutative, so far only that 
that the licence thereto shall operate in the 
same manuer as institutions to any such 
benefice, and the spiritual person serving 
the same shall be deemed the incumbent 
thereof and such incumbents shall have 
perpetual succession, and shall be bodies 
politic and corporate, and may receive en- 
dowments in lands or tithes, or any aug- 
mentations granted to them; and all such 
incumbents, and persons presenting them, 
shall be subject to all jurisdictions and 
laws, and to lapse, on neglecting to nomi- 
uate an incumbent for six mouths, as in 
cases of actual benefices. 

Sect. 27. Laws relating to hanns of 
mariage. matrimony, christenings, church- 
ings and burials, and the registering 
thereof, and to all ecclesiastical fees, ob- 
lations or offerings, shall apply to distinct 
parishes and district parishes, when com- 
plete, after avoidance of the existing in- 
cumbent, and to the churches and chapels 
thereof, and to the ecclesiastical persons 
serving them, in like manner as if they 
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had been antient seperate parishes andand decency of behaviour iv the church or 


parish churches. 

Sect. 28. Till such avoidance, no banns 
of matrimony, marriages, baptisms, church- 
ings or burials allowed, except by the iv- 
cumbent of the original church, or some 
curate licenced by him. After avoidance 
to be certified, and notification thereof 
entered, as directed by the act, all such 
rites may be performed in the church or 
chapel of any seperated parish or district 
parish. 

ADDITIONAL CHAPELS: 

Sect. 21. Or in any case in which the 
commisstoners shall be of opinion, that it 
is not expedient to make any such division 
into ecclesiastical) districts, they may build 
or aid the building of any additional cha- 
pels in any such parishes or places, to be 
served by curates to be appointed by the 
incumbents of the churches of the parishes 
or places, and licensed by the bishop, with 
salaries, as after directed. : 

Sect. 22. Boundaries of new parishes, 
created by any complete division, and of 
ecclesiastical districts, to be ascertained, 
and the description of such bouncs enrolled 
in chancery, and registered in the office of 
registry of the diocese, and notice thereof 
given, as the commissioners shall direct, 

Sect. 23. Upon representation of the 
commissioners, made with consent of the 
bishop, boundaries may be altered by the 
King in council, within five years after en- 
rolment, which alterations shall be evrolled 
and registcred as aforesaid, 

Sect. 24. Such ecctesiastical districts 
shall become district parishes, and be called 
by such names as given to them in the in- 
strument enrolled, and shall be seperate 
district parishes; and the churches as- 
sigued to them wheu consecrated shall be 
district parish churches, for al! purposes of 
ecclesiastical worship and performance of 
ecclesiastical duties; and as to all mariages, 
christenings, churchings and burials, and 
the registry thereof, and in relation to all 
fees, oblatious and offering, and as to al! 
other purposes, except as the act excepted in 

CHURCHWARDENS. 

Sect. 73. Two persons shall be appointed 
foact as chuchwardens for every charch 
or chapel built or appropriated under the 
act, at the usual period of appointing pa- 
rish officers in every year, one by the in- 
cumbeut, and the other by the tuhabitant 
householders in the district; and when 
elected, they sha!l appear, and be admitted 
and sworn according to law; aud shall re- 
ceive the reuts of the seats and pews, and 
pay the stipends or salaries to the minister 
and clerk, and sliall do all acts requisite 
for the repairs, management, good order 


chapel; and they shall continne in office 
till others be chosen; and on nonpayment 
of the rents of seats and pews, may enter 
upon and sell the same, or recover them by 
action, in the names of “the churchwar- 
dens of the church or chapel of ” (descri- 
bing the same, without specifying their 
names ;] and nosuch action shallabate by 
their death or going out of office. 


To defray the expenses of this Act, the 
National Treasury may direct any num- 
ber of Exchequer Bills, not exceeding 
the sum of one million sterling, to be 
made out, and employed. They bear 
an interest of two pence per cent. per 
diem. payable three years after being 
issued. These are at the disposal of 
the Commissioners. All letters directed 
** To his Majesty’s Commissioners, ap- 
pointed under the Act for Building 
Churches,” &e. go free of postage ; also 
all letters from the Commissioners, The 
Act contains various other provisions, 
mostly in conformity to usages long es- 
tablished, and to former statutes. We 
close by adverting to that very important 
particular, 

STIPENDS. 

Sect 64. Commissioners my assign out 
of pew-reuts a proper stipend for the minis- 
ter, with consent of the bishop, regard 
being had to the extent and population of 
the district, and other ¢ircemstances; and 
commissioners may assign salaries to the 
clerks. If commissioners and bishop do 
not agree as to the amouut of the stipend, 
the same to be settled by the arehbishop. 

Sect. 72. Every deed for securing a 
provision or salary to a spiritual person 
serving a church or chapel under this act, 
shatl be enrolled in the court of chancery, 
and registered in the registry of the dio- 
cese. 

Every person serving the altar is en- 
titled to a maintenance from that altar: 
and this should be competent without 
being superfluous, Every person hav- 
ing cure of souls, especially in places 
which by reason of their great popu- 
lation, demand additional eccl esiasti- 
cal assistance, should be bound to resi- 
dence: and no such living should be 
held with any other preferment or cure. 
If the person appointed eannot reside, 
let him decline the offer; if he be al- 
ready engaged elsewhere, he is not the 
man for this service. The Legislature 
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has lately directed its endeavours to this 
subject; sorry we are to say, that no 
adequate reformation has yet been ef- 
fected in it. 


Is this Act the first of a series in- 
tended to infuse new spirit into our re- 
ligious establishment, or is it merely a 
solitary endeavour terminating on itself ? 
If the more equable division of parishes 
should engage the attention of the Le- 
gislature, much remains to be done: 
that a single clergyman, whatever be 
his merit, should receive thirty thou- 
sand pounds for his stipend, is a re- 
proach on the cburch and the nation, 
too bitter to be enduyed; that he should 
have the cure of twenty, or thirty thou- 
sand souls, is an offence against every 
principle of godliness, and good man- 
ners. The first step to the enforcement 
of clerical duty would be a proper divi- 
sion of parishes: the preseat Act has 
made some provision for it: the con- 
tinuation may do more, Accident and 


lapse of time has produced the evil; 
good sense and equity must remedy it. 
We should be glad that the opportunity 
were taken, Which peace presents; in 
tine of war four public officers have too 


much on their hands, to allow them 
time and convenience for any thing short 
of the absolute valus populi. 

We can build churches ; can we build 
churchmen ? That the number of young 
men brought up to the priesthood is 
likely to be very great, all allow. They 
must be provided tor; and they ought 
tolook higher than mere curacies, It 
the too exteusive and the too populous 
parishes should be divided, a better pro- 
vision might be expected by the clergy, 
generally, — Nor should we again be mor- 
tied, as we have been lately, by the 
knowledge that an incumbent had raised 
the value of bis living from a thousand 
ayear to filteeu hundred, urging that 
the advowson had cost a certain sum, 
for which he must have better interest, 
While such principles are but too well 
known,—we say nothing of the simony— 
there is no wonder if the old adage as- 
cribed to the famous Daniel Burgess be 
quoted with vexation, by those whow it 
coucerns, —‘* Jt iy not the shepherd, but 
the sheep with a bell that the flock ful- 


lows,” 
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Origin of the Pindaries ; preceded by 
Historical Notices on the Rise of the 
different Mahratta States. By an Officer 
in the Service of the Hon. East India 
Company. 8vo. 7s. Murray, London. 


1818. 

This is a well written narrative of 
the origin and power of those maraud- 
ing Tribes, who have lately furnished 
so much employ to the Anglo-lndian 
forces, As the nature of the Mahratta 
Empire is sufficiently known from the 
sketch of it contained in the Marquis of 
Wellesley’s history of the Mahratta war 
(published at London in 1804), we 
shall pass over our author’s Account of 
that empire, and direct the reader’s 
attention to the Pindaries. 

These free booters first made their 
appearance io the early part of the last 
century, when several bands of them 
followed the Mahratta armies during 
their wars in Hindustan, Their earliest 
chieftain or leader was named Ponapah ; 
he was sneceeded by Chingody and Hool 
Sewar who commanded 15,000 horse at 
the memorable battle of Paniput fought 
iu 1761, Under these leaders the Pindarie 
system appears to have assumed a more 
regular form, They were divided into 
tribes commanded by Sirdars or Chiefs ; 
people of every country and of every 
religion, —Mobamuedans and Brahmins 
—were indiscriminately enrolled in this 
heterogenous community; and a horse 
and sword were deemed Sufficient qualifi- 
cations foradimission, A common interest 
kept them anited ; the chieftains acquired 
wealth aud renown in the Mahratta 
wars: they seized upon lands which 
they were afterwards tacitly perantted 
to retain; and transmitted, with their 
estates, the services of their adherents 
to their descendants. 

Various leaders are mentioned by our 
intelligent author, as possessing consider- 
able power; but, he justly remarks, in 
an association which is daily augmented 
by the admission of strangers, it is 
natural to suppose that influence will 
not be confiued to hereditary claims, 
and that men of superior genius and 
enterprise will ultimately rise to the 
chief command, This has accordingly 
proved to have been the case; and Seetoo 
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or Cheetoo, as he issometiines called, who 
is the most powerful of the three great 
Pindarie leaders, was, a few years ago, 
a person of no consideration, It is 
only of late years that these banditti 
have become really formidable ; and 
had not their power been completely 


broken by the very active exertions of 


the Anglo-Indian Army, underthe Mar- 
quis of Hastings’s presidency, it is more 
than probable that they would have 
proved the most dangerous enemy that 
could arise to disturb the peace and 
prosperity of our Indian Empire. 


The climate and hardy habits of these 
plunderers render tents or baggage an 
unecessary incaumbrance ; each person car- 
ries a few days’ provisious for himself and 
for his horse, and they march for weeks 
together, at the rate of thirty and forty 
miles a day, over roads and countries 
impassable for a regular army. They 
exhibit a striking resemblance to the 
Cossacks, as well in their customs as in 
the activity of their movements. Their 
arms are the same, being a lance and a 
sword, which they use with admirable 
dexterity ; their horses, like those of the 
Cossacks, are smal!, but extremely active ; 
and they pillage, without distinction, friends 
as well as foes. They move in bodies 
seldom exceeding two or three thousand 
men, and hold a direct undeviating course 
until they reach their destination, when 
they at once divide into small parties, that 
they may with more facility plunder the 
country, and carry off a larger quantity of 
booty; destroying, at the same time, what 
they cannot remove. ‘They are frequently 
guilty of the most inhuman _barbarities, 
and their progress is generally marked by 
the smoking ruins of villages, the shrieks 
of women, and the groans of their mutilated 
husbands. Attimes they wallow in abun- 
dance, while at others they cannot produce 
the common necessaries of life ; and their 
horses, which are trained to undergo the 
same privations as their masters, often 
receive a stimulus of opium when impelled 
to uncommon exertion. Night and the 
middle of the day are dedicated to repose ; 
and recent experience* has shewn us that 
they may be surprised with effect at such 
hours, Fighting is not their object, they 
have seldom been kuown to resist the 
attack even ofan inferior enemy ; if pursued, 
they make marches of extraordinary length, 


* This is a custom also practised by the 
Usheck Tartars, and Turkomans, whose horses 
are much superior, and perform more wonder- 
fal journeys than those of the Pindaries. 
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and if they should happen to be overtaken, 
they disperse, and re-assemble at an appoint. 
ed rendezvous; or if followed into their 
country, they immediately retire to their 
respective homes. Their wealth and their 
families are scattered over that mountainous 
tract of country which borders the Nerbud. 
dat to the north. They find protection 
either in castles belonging to themselves, 
or from those powers with whom they are 
either openly or secretly connected. ‘They 
can searcely be said to present any point 
of attack, and the defeat or destruction of 
any particular chief, would ouly effect the 
ruin of an individual, without removing 
the evil of a system equally inveterate in 
its nature, and extensive in its intluence, 

The number of these marauders js 
variously estimated. Our author is of 
opinion that they may amount to between 
thirty and forty thousand horse. But, 
in a community like this, which is 
subject to such constant fluctuations, it 
is impossible to form any accurate idea 
of their number, which necessarily varies 
from day to day, and according to ibe 
caprice of individuals, and the condition 
of the adjoining countries. 


Throughout the greater part of the 
territories of the native powers in central 
India, the husbandman is seldom permitted 
to reap the fruits of his labours; his fields 
are Jaid waste, his cottage reduced to 
ashes, and he has no alternative, but that 
of joining the standard of some lawless 
chief. Thus the numbers of the Pindaries 
may be said to increase in the same ratio, 
as the means of subsistence diminish; 
hunger goads them on to the work of 
destruction, and they rejoice in anticipation 
of the spoils of wealthy countries. Were 
they permitted to continue their merciless 
depredations without molestation, the pe- 
ninsula of India would in time become a 
desert, and thefew inhabitantsthat survived 
the general wreck, a band of savage and 
licentious robbers. ‘The pastoral tribes of 
Arabia and Turkey, aNhough sufficiently 
prone to pillage, where an occasion may 
offer, are not impelled by such motives of 
imperious necessity, as the predatory horse 
of Hindostan; their slender numbers cover 
extensive countries, and when their flocks 
have exhausted the pastare of one plain, 
they move with their families into another. 
The Pindaries are, on the contrary, confined 
to a tract of waste land which has become 
the general rendezvous of every vagabond 


+ The Vindhya mountains, a long and 
narrow, but lofty, range which extends to the 
W. nearly as far as the Indus, 
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Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English Poets. 


and outlaw, and whence they issue in 
desperate bands, in search of the necessaries 
of life. Some analogy may at first appear 
to exist between the usages and those of 
the early Mahrattas under Sevajee, but on 
reflection we shall discover an essential 
differeuce in many important points, The 
adherents of Sevajee were warmed by a 
strong patriotic feeling, they were all of 
the same religion and country, and were 
infact the long oppressed inhabitants of 
an ancient kingdom, recovering their rights 
by theexpulsion of a depraved and declining 
government of strangers. The Pindaries 
are a mere collection of vagrants from 
yarious countries and of different castes 
aid religion, brought together from an 
inability of otherwise procuring the means 
of subsistence, divided amongst themselves, 
and recdy at all times to desert their 
leaders, and enter the service of any 
priuce or state who may support them. 

We have not room to follow our 
author in his detail of the sanguiary 
depredations committed by these marau- 
devs, which menaced the security of 
the British Territories in the East. 
For these particulars and for much 
ther historical information relative to 
Judian atlairs, we must refer our readers 
to the work now under consideration. 
itis drawn up from authentic sources, 
with considerable perspicuity of lan- 
guage; aud, we doubt not, will be 
widely read with that attention and 
interest, which it so well deserves. 


Lectures on the English Poets. By 
William Hazlitt, 8vo. 10s. 6d. Taylos 
and Eessey, Loudon, 1818. 


Turse lectures were delivered last 


winter a: the Surry Institution, and 
subsequently at the Crown aud Anchor 
Tavern, to numerous and respectable 
audiences, They are eight in number, 
and treat on Poetry in general, on Chau- 
cer and Spenser, on Shakspeare and 
Milton, on Dryden and Pope, on Thom- 
son and Cowjer, on Gay, Swift, Young, 
Gray, Collins, Akenside, and some 
other poets of their time, on Burns and 
the Old English Ballads, and on the 
living poets. To discuss the respective 
merits of these votaries of the muse in 
the compass of a moderate octavo vo- 
lume, is an arduous task ; and though 
we cannot subscribe to all Mr. Hazlitt’s 
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critical opinions, yet we cannot but 
award to bim the praise of having pro- 
duced an original, interesting, and in- 
structive book. 

Our author defines poetry in general 
to be the natural impression of any 
object or circumstance, which by its 
vividness excites an involuntary move- 
ment of imagination and passion, and 
produces by sympathy a certain modu- 
lation of the voice or sounds expressing 
it. He then proceeds to disenss the 
subject matter of poetry, the forms of 
expression to which it gives birth, and 
iis connection with harmony of sound. 
The genius and history of English 
poetry are next considered, and the re- 
spective merits of Chaucer and Spenser 
are treated at considerable length. Both 
were under considerable obligation to 
the early poets of Italy, of whose pro- 
ductions they liberally availed them- 
selves, without scruple or acknowledge- 
meut, The respective merits of these 
two poets are ingeniously discriminated ; 
and the lecturer illustrates his observa- 
tions with many beautiful passages. We 
doubt, however, whether he will suc- 
ceed in rendering Chaucer popular with 
the readers of poetry; and they who 
have once read Dryden’s beautiful ver- 
sion of his Palamonand Arcite, we think 
will never submit to the task of perusing 
the antiquated verses of the father of 
English Poetry. The Faery Queen of _ 
Spenser, on the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing its length, will always charm the 
lover of poetry by the multitude of ex- 
quisite pictures which it contains. 

Spenser, as well as Chaucer, was en- 
gaged inactive life: buat the genius of his 
poetry was not active: it is inspired by 
the love of ease, and relaxation from all 
the cares and business of life. Of all the 
poets, he is the most poetical. Though 
much later than Chaucer, his obligations 
to preceding writers were less. He has in 
some measure borrowed the plan of his 
poem (as a number of distinct narratives) 
from Ariosto ; but he has engrafted upon 
it an exuberance of fancy, and an endless 
voluptuousness of sentiment, which are 
not to be found in the Italian writer. Far- 
ther, Spenser is even more of an inventor 
in the subject-matter. There is an origi- 
nality, richness, and variety in his allego- 
rical personages and fictions, which almost 
vies with the splendor of the ancient my- 
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thology. If Ariosto transports us into the 
regions of romance, Spenser's poetry is all 
fairy-laud. In Ariosto, we walk upon the 
ground, in a company, gay, fantastic, and 
adventurous enough. In Spenser, we wan- 
der in another world, among ideal Leings. 
The poet takes and lays us in the lap of a 
lovelier wature, by the sound of softer 
streams, among greener hills aud fairer 
valleys. He paints nature, not as we find 
it, but as we expected to find it; and ful- 
fils the delightful promise of our youth. 
He waves his hand of enchantment—and 
at once embodies airy beings, and throws 
a delicious veil over all actual objects. 
The two worlds of reality and fiction are 
opr on the wings of his imagination, 

is ideas, indeed, seem more distinct than 
his perceptions. He is the painter of ab- 
stractions, and describes them with daz- 
zling minuteness. 


Mr. Hazlitt illustrates these remarks 
with numerous extracts from Spenser, 
for which we have not room. This 
poet’s language, he remarks, is full and 
copious, even to overflowing ; and is 
enriched and adorned with phrases bor- 
rowed from the differeut languages of 
Europe both antient and modern, His 
versification is at once the most smooth 
and the most sounding in our language; 
and its sweetness would become cloying 
but for its continued variety of modula- 
tion, which is always adapted to the 
changes of the action and sentiment, 
The finest passages in Spenser's Faery 
Queen, are stated by Mr. Hazlitt to be 

The character of Una, in the first book ; 
the House of Pride; the Cave of Mam- 
mon, and the Cave of Despair; the ac- 
count of Memory, of whom it is said, 
among other things, 

* The wars he well remember'd of King Nine, 
Of old Assaracus and Inachus divine ;” 

the description of Belphoebe ; the story of 
Florimel and the Witch’s son; the Gardens 
of Adonis, and the Bower of Bliss; the 
Mask of Cupid ; aud Colin Clout’s vision, 
in the last book. 

He concludes by combating the no- 
tion that the poetry of Spenser is mar- 
red by the allegory, 


“ Some people,” he quaintly but justly 
remarks, “are afraid of the allegory, as if 
they thought it would bite them: they look 
at it as a child looks at a painted dragon, 
and think it will strangle them in its shin- 
ingfolds. Thisis very idle. If they donot 
meddle with tke allegory, the allegory will 


not meddle with them. Without minding 
it at all, the whole is as plain as a pike. 
staff. It might as well be pretended that 
we cannot see Poussin's pictures for the 
allegory, as that the allegory prevents us 
from understanding Spenser.” 


The third lecture is devoted to Shak- 
speare and Milton, whom he thus con 
trasts with Chaucer and Spenser, 


Iu comparing these four writers together, 
it might be said that Chaucer excels as the 
poet of manvuers, or of real life; Spenser, 
as the poet of romance; Shakspeare, as 
the poet of uature (in the largest use of 
the term); aud Milton, as the poet of mo. 
rality. Chaucer most frequeuatly describes 
things as they are; Speuser, as we wish 
them to be; Shakspeare as they would 
be; and Milton as they ought to be. As 
pocts, and as great poets, imagination, 
that is, the power of feigning things ae- 
cording to nature, was common to them 
all: but the principle, or moving power, 
to which this faculty was most subservient 
in Chaucer, was habit, or inveterate pre- 
judice; in Spenser, novelty, aud the love 
of the marvellous; in Shakspeare, it was 
the force of passion, combined with every 
variety of possible circumstances ; and in 
Milton, only with the highest. The cha- 
racteristic of Chaucer, is intensity; of 
Spenser remoteness; of Milton, elevation; 
of Shakspeare, every thing. 

The striking pecniiarity of Shakspeare’s 
mind was ils generic quality, its powers of 
communication with all other minds—so 
that it contained a universe of thouglit and 
feeling within itself, and had no one pecu- 
liar bias, or exclusive excellence more 
thau another. He was just like any other 
man, but that be was like all other men, 
He was the least of an egotist that it was 
possibleto be. He was nothing in himself; 
but he was all that others were, or that 
they could become. He not only had in 
himself the germs of every faculty and feel- 
ing, but be could follow them by anticipa- 
tion, ituitively, into all their conceivable 
ramifications, through every change of for- 
tune, or conflict of passion, or turn of 
thought. He had “a mind reflecting ages 
past,” and present:—all the people that 
ever lived are there. There was no re 
spect of persons with him. His genins 
shone equally on the evil aud on the good, 
ou the wise and the foolish, the monarch 
and the beggar: “ All corners of the earth, 
kings, queens, and states, maids, matrons, 
nay, the secrets of the grave,” are hardly 
hid from his searching glance. He was like 
the genius of humanity, changing places 
with us all at pleasure, and playing with 
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cur purposes as with his own. He turned 
the globe round for his amusement, and 
wrveyed the generations of men, and the 
individuals as they p:ssed, with their dif- 
ferent concerns, passions, follies, vices, 
yirtues, actions, and motives—as well those 
that they knew, as those which they did not 
know, or acknowledge to themselves. The 
dreams of childhood, the ravings of despair, 
were the toys of his fancy. Airy beings 
waited at his call, and came at his bidding. 
Harmless fairies * nodded to him, and did 
him curtesies:”” and the night hag be- 
strode the blast at the command of “ his so 
potent art.” The world of spirits lay open 
io him, like the world of real men an 
women ; and there is the same truth in his 
delineations of the one as of the other ; for 
if the preternatural characters he describes 
could be supposed to exist, they would 
speak, and feel, and act, as he makes 
them. He had only to think of any thing 
in order to become that thing, with all 
the circumstances belonging to it. When 
he had conceived of a character, whether 
ral or imaginary, he not only entered 
into all its thoughts and feelings, but 
xemed instantly, and as if by touching a 
secret spring, to be surrounded with all 
the same objects, ‘* subject to the same 
skyey influences,” the same loeal, outward, 
ad unforeseen accidents which would oc- 
curin reality. 


Various exquisite passages from Shak- 
speare illustrate these and many other 
just observations on our great dramatic 
poet, whose faults he candidly sums up, 
aid contrasts him with Milton in the 
following terms, 


The faults of Shakspeare are not so 
many or so great as they have been repre- 
vented ; what there are, are chiefly owing 
tothe following causes:—The universality 
of his genius was, perhaps, a disadvantage 
to his single works; the variety of his re- 
sources sometimes diverting him from ap- 
plying them to the most effectual purposes. 
He might be said to combine the powers 
of Aschylus and Aristophanes, of Dante 
and Rabelais, in his own mind. If he had 
been only half what he was, he would 
perhaps have appeared greater. The na- 
tural ease and indifference of his temper 
made him sometimes less scrupulous than 
he might have been. He is relaxed and 
careless in critical places; he is in earnest 
throughout only in Timon, Macbeth, 
and Lear. Again, he had no models of 
acknowledged excellence constantly in view 
o stimulate his efforts, and by all that ap- 
Pears, no love of fame. He wrote for the 
great vulgar and the small,” in his time, 
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not for posterity. If Queen Elizabeth and 
the maids of honour laughed heartily at 
his worst jokes, and the catcalls in the 
gallery were silent at his best passages, he 
went home satisfied, and slept the next 
night well, He did not trouble himself 
about Voltaire’s criticisms. He was wil- 
ling to take advantage of the ignorance of 
the age in many things; and if his plays 
pleased others, not to quarrel with them 
himself. His very facility of production 
would make him set less value on his own 
excellences, and not care to distinguish 
nicely between what he did well or ill. 
His blunders in chronology and geography 
do not amount to above half a dozen, and 
they are offences against chronology and 
geography, not against poetry. As to the 
unities, he was right in setting them at 
defiance. He was fonder of puns than 
became so great a man. His barbarisms 
were those of his age. His genius was 
his own. He had no objection to float 
down with the stream of common taste 
and opinion: he rose above it by his own 
buoyancy, aud an impulse which he could 
not keep under, in spite of himself and 
others, and “his delights did shew most 
dolphin-like.” 

He had an equal genius for comedy and 
tragedy ; and his tragedies are better than 
his comedies, because tragedy is better 
than comedy. His female characters, 
which have been found fault with as in- 
sipid, are the finest in the world, Lastly, 
Shakspeare was the least of a coxcomb of 
any one that ever lived, and much of a 
gentleman. 


Shakspeare discovers in his writings little 
religious enthusiasm, and an indifference 
to personal reputation ; ne had none of the 
bigotry of his age, and his political preju- 
dices were not very strong. In these re- 
spects, as well as in every other, he formed 
a direct contrast to Milton. Milton’s works 
are a perpetual invocation of the Muses; 
a hymn to Fame. He had his thoughts 
constantly fixed on the contemplation of 
the Hebrew theocracy, and of a perfect 
commonwealth; and he seized the pen - 
with a hand just warm from the touch of 
the ark of faith. His religious zeal in- 
fused its character into his imagination; so 
that he devotes himself with the same 
sense of duty to the cultivation of his ge- 
nius, ashe did to the exercise of virtue, 
or the good of his country. The spirit of 
the poet, the patriot, and the prophet, 
vied with each other in his breast. His 
mind appears to have held equal commu- 
nion with the inspired writers, and with 
the bards and sages of ancient Greece and 
Rome ;— 
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Blind Thamyris, and blind Mzonides, 

And Tiresias, and Phineus, prophets old.” 
He had a high standard, with which he 
was always comparing himself, nothing 
short of which could satisfy his jealous 
ambition. He thought of nobler forms and 
nobler things than those he found about 
him. He lived apart, in the solitude of 
his own thoughts, carefully excluding frem 
his mind whatever might distract its pur 
poses, or alloy its purity, or damp its zeal. 
“With darkness and with dangers com- 
passed round,” he had the mighty models 
of antiquity always present to his thoughts, 
and determined to raise a monument of 
equal height and glory, “piling up every 
stone of lustre from the brook,” for the 
delight and wonder of posterity. 

Ample justice is rendered to Milton, 
who in point of originality is scarcely in- 
ferior to Homer, and whose versification 
is satisfactorily vindicated against the 
exceptions of Dr, Johnson. 

The power of his mind is stamped on 
every line. The fervour of his imagina- 
tion melts down and renders malleable, as 
in a furnace, the most contradictory mate- 
rials. In reading his works, we feel our- 


selves under the influence of a mighty in- 
tellect, that, the nearer it approaches to 
others, becomes more distinct from them. 
The quantity of art in him shews the 


strength of his genius; the weight of his 

_intellectual obligations would have op- 
pressed any other writer. Milton's learn- 
ing was the effect of intuition. He de- 
scribes objects, of which he could only 
have read in books, with the vividness of 
actual observation. His imagination has 
the force of nature: he makes words tell 
us pictures, 


Addison’s admirable critique on the 
Paradise Lost, so completely exhausted 
the subject, that we did not expect to 
find much to interest us in Mr. Hazlitt’s 
observations on that admirable poem. 
We were, however, agreeably surprized 
and delighted with his brief, but, accu- 
rate appreciation of its numerous beau- 
ties. 

The respective merits and faults of 
Dryden and Pope, are touched with a 
free, but, faithful pencil. We extract 
a few passages, which we think will 
gratify our readers, 


Dryden was a better prose-writer, and a 
bolder and more varied versifier than Pope; 
he was a more vigorous thinker, a more 
correct and logical declaimer, and had 
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more of what may be called strength of 
mind than Pope; but he had not the same 
refinement and delicacy of feeling. Dry. 
den's eloquence and spirit were possessed 
in a higher degree by others, and in nearly 
the same degree by Pope himself; but tha 
which Pope had was an esscuce which he 
alone possessed, and of incomparable valye 
ou that sole account. 

Dryden’s epistles, though excellent, 
are inferivr to Pope’s, but his satires 
are greatly superior, particularly his 
Absalom and Achitophel (Ahithaphel), 
and his Hind and Panther. On Dry. 
den’s lyrical prodactions, Mr. Hazlitt 
pronounces a severe judgment. 


But his alterations from Chaucer and 
Boccaccio shew a great knowledge of the 
taste of his readers and power of pleasing 
them, than acquaintance with the genius 
of his authors. He ekes out the lameness 
of the verse in the former, and breaks the 
force of the passion in both. The Tanered 
and Sigismunda is the only general excep- 
tion in which, | think, he has fully te- 
tained, if not improved upon, the inpas- 
sioned declamation of the original. The 
Honoria has none of the bewildered, dreary, 
preternatural effect of Boccaccio’s story, 
Nor has the Flower and the Leaf any 
thing of the enchanting simplicity and 
concentrated feeling of Chaucer's romantic 
fiction. 

A cursory review of the minor poets, 
who were contemporary with Dryden 
and Pope, conducts us to Thomson and 
Cowper. 

Thomson is characterised as the most 
kind hearted but indolent of mortals. 
Our illustrious moralist, Dr. Johnson, 
(who is no favourite of Mr. Hazlitt), 
makes it his praise, that he wrote “ no 
line, which dying he could blot.” 

The same suavity of temper and san- 
guine warmth of feeling which threw such 
a natural grace and genial spirit of enthu- 
siasm over his poetry, was also the cause 
of its inherent vices and defects. He is 
affected through carelessness: pompous 
from unsuspecting simplicity of character. 
He is frequently pedantic and ostentatious 
in his style, because he had no conscious: 
ness of these vices iw bimself. He mounts 
upon stilts, not out of vanity, but indo- 
lence. He seldom writes a good line, but 
he makes up for it by a bad one. He 
takes advantage of all the most trite and 
mechanical common-places of imagery 
and diction as a kindly relief to his Muse, 
and as if he thought den quite as good, 
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and likely to be quite as acceptible to the 
reader, as his own poetry. He did not 
think the difference worth putting him- 
self to the trouble of accomplishing. He 
had too little art to conceal his art: or 
did not even seem to know that there was 
any occasion for it. His art is as naked 
and undisguised as his nature; the one is 
as pure and genuine, as the other is gross, 
gaudy, and meretricious.—All that is ad- 
mirable iu the Seasons, is the emanation of 
a fine natural genius, and sincere love of 
hissubject, unforced, unstudied, that comes 
uicalled for, and departs unbidden. But 
he takes no pains, uses no self-correction ; 
or if he seems to Jabour, it is worse than 
lost. His genius “cannot be constrained 
by mastery.” The feeling of nature, of 
changes of the seasons, was in his mind ; 
aid he could not help conveying this Yeel- 
ing to the reader, by the mere force of 
spovtaneous expression ; but if the expres- 
sion did not come of itself, he left the 
whole business to chance; or, willing to 
evade instead of encountering the difficul- 
ties of his subject, fills up the intervals of 
true inspiration with the most vapid and 
worthless materials, pieces out a beautiful 
half line with a bombastic allusion, or 
overloads an exquisitely natural sentiment 
or image with a cloud of painted, pom- 
pous, cumbrous phrases, like the shower 
of roses, in which he represents the Spring, 
his own lovely, fresh, and innocent Spring, 
as descending to the earth, 

“Come, gentle Spring; ethereal Mildness ! 

come, 

And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 
While music wakes around, veil’d in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plaius descend.” 

Who, from such flimsy, round-about, 
immeaning commencement as this, would 
expect the delightful, unexaggerated, home- 
felt descriptions of natural scenery, which 
are scattered in such unconscious profusion 
through this and the following cantos ? 

Thomson however is the best of our 
descriptive poets, because he gives most 
of the poetry of natural description. 
Others have equalled or surpassed him, 
as Cowper for instance in the picta- 
resque part of his art,—in making the 
peculiar features and curious details of 
objects; but no one has yet come up 
tohim in giving the sum total of their 
elects, and pourtraying their varying 
influences on the mind. 

Some persons have considered Thom- 
son’s Castle of Indolence as his chef 
@euvre. Mr. Hezlitt maintains thecon- 
trary opinion, and with much truth and 
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justice. This latter poem, unquestion- 
ably, does contain some exquisite pas- 
sages, but none of these are equal to 
the best of those in the Seasons. His 
poem, intitled ‘Liberty’ and his Plays 
are seldom read. To give due effect to 
the former, the amiable poet was not 
sufficiently splenetic ; and, in compos- 
ing his dramatic pieces, he either could 
not or would not put himself out of the 
way, to enter into the situations and 
passions of others, particularly those of 
a tragic kind, 

From Thomson Mr, Hazlitt makes a 
transition to Cowper, of whom we have 
the following character. This poet, he 
remarks, 


Had some advantages over him (Thom- 
son), particularly in simplicity of style, in 
a certain precision and minuteness of gra- 
phical description, and in a more careful 
and leisurely choice of such topics only as 
his genius and peculiar habits of mind 
prompted him to treat of. The Task has 
fewer blemishes than the Seasons; but it 
has not the same capital excelleuce, the 
“ unbought grace” of poetry, the power of 
moving and infusing the warmth of the au- 
thor’s mind into that of the reader. If 
Cowper had a more polished taste, Thom- 
sou had, beyond comparison, a more fer- 
tile genius, more impulsive force, a more 
entire forgetfulness of himself in his sub- 
ject. If in Thomson you are sometimes 
offended with the slovenliness of the au- 
thor by profession, determined to get 
through his task at all events; in Cowper 
you are no Jess dissatisfied with the finical- 
ness of the private gentleman, who does not 
care whether he completes his work or not; 
and in whatever he does, is evidently more 
solicitous to please himself than the pub- 
lic. There is an effeminacy about him, 
which shrinks from and repels common 
and hearty sympathy. With all his boasted 
simplicity and love of the country, he sel- 
dom launches out into general descriptions 
of nature: he looks at her over his clipped 
hedges, and from his well-swept garden- 
walks; or if he makes a bolder experiment 
now and then, it is with an air of precau- 
tion, asif he was afraid of being caught 
in a of shower rain, or of not being able, 
in case of any untoward accident, to make 
good his retreat home. He shakes hands 
with Nature with a pair of fashionable 
gloves on, and leads “his Vashti” forth to 
public view with a look of consciousness 
and attention to etiquette, as a fine gentle- 
map hands a lady out to dance a minuet. 
He is delicate, to fastidiousness; and glad 
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to get back, after a romantic adventure 
with crazy Kate, a party of gypsies, or a 
little child on a common, to the drawing- 
room and the ladies again, to the sofa and 
the tea-kettle—No, | beg his pardon, not 
to the singing, well-scoured tea-kettle, but 
to the polished aud foud-hissing urn. His 
walks and harbours are kept clear of worms 
and snails, with as much an appearance 
of petit-maitreship as of humanity. He 
has much of the sickly seusibility and pam- 
pered refinements of Pope ; but then Pope 
prided himself iu them: whereas, Cowper 
affects to be all simplicity and plainness. 
He had neither Thompson's love of the 
unadorned beauties of nature, nor Pope's 
exquisite sense of the elegances of art. 
He was, in fact, a nervous mon, afraid 
of trusting himself to the seductions of the 
one, and ashamed of putting forward his 

retensions fo an intimacy with the other: 

ut to be a coward, is not the way to suc- 
ceed either in poetry, in war, or in love! 
Still he is a genuine puet, aud deserves all 
his reputation. His worst vices are amia- 
ble weaknesses, elegant trifling. Though 
there is a frequent dryness, timidity, and 
jejuneness in bis manner, he has left a 
number of pictures of domestic comfort 
and social. refinement, as well as of natural 
imagery aud feeling, which can hardly be 
forgotten but with the language itself. 
Such, among others, are his memorable 
description of the post coming in, that of 
the preparations for tea in a winter's even 
ing in the country, of the unexpected fall 
of snow, of the frosty morning (with the 
fre satirical transition to the Empress of 

ussia's palace of ive), and, most of all, 
the winter's walk at noon. Every one of 
these may be considered as distinct studies, 
or highly-fiuished catunet-pieces, arranged 
without order or coherence. 


There is much truth in Mr. Hazlitt’s 
estimate of this pleasing moral poet, 
whose satire he characterizes as excel- 
lent, pointed and forcible, with the po- 
lished manners of the gentleman and 
the honest indignation of a virtuous 
man. 


To Cowper’s religious poetry, Mr. 
Hazlitt has not rendered ample justice, 
and he is also evidently, mistaken in 
ascribing Cowper's unhappiness, in part 
(which we think proceeded wholly from 
morbid affectation), at least to his re- 
ligious sentiments, He does not, how- 
ever, convert this into a charge against 
religion, whose object is to make men 
truly happy, but endeavours to account 


for it by the nature of the poesical tem. 
perament, which carries every thing to 
excess, 

Whether it be love, religion, pleasure, 
or pain, as we may see in the case of Cow. 
per aud of Burns, aud to find torment or 
rapture in that in which others merely 
find a resource from ennui, or a relaxation 
from common occupation. 


We are surprised that Mr. Hazlitt 
should have taken no notice whateyer 
of Cowper’s blank verse translation of 
Homer, which unquestionably gives a 
mere correct and by no means unpoeti- 
cal idea of the Grecian bard, than the 
more splendid version of Pope in rhyme, 
On subjects requiring energetic brevity 
or majestic strength, the style of the 
bard of Twickenham is admirable : and 
there is, doubtless, a vigour, richness, 
harmony, and pomp in detached pas. 
sages of his translation of Homer, (par- 
ticularly in the description of the fiercer 
battle scenes), which the correspond. 
ing passages of Cowper do not reach or 
even approach, But, as a whole, to 
be accompanied throughout, to give a 
fair idea of the illustrious Grecian Poet, 
to interest the finer feelings of the 
heart, to sustain that interest, to please 
with all possible variety of correct ca- 
dence and nicely-balanced periods, we 
most decidedly prefer the blank verse 
translation of Cowper. 

In his sixth lecture Mr. Hazlitt goes 
back to the age of Queen Ann, and 
gives a cursory account ef the most 
eminent poets, of whom he had not 
before spoken, from that time to the 
present. An entire, and very interest 
ing lecture is appropriated to Burns and 
the Old Ballads; and the volume ter- 
minates with a lecture on the living 
poets. 

Our extracts have already been s0 
copious, that we have not room for avy 
additional passages. In his enumera- 
tion of living bards, however, we were 
surprised to find Mrs. More noticed 
only in the following supercilious sen- 
tence—** She has written a great deal 
which I have never read!’ To render 
his work complete, he ought in justice 
to himself to have perused this venera- 
ble lady’s poetical productions, which 
have long since been stamped with the 
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approbation of the wise and the good, 
and which will continue to charm as 
long as there is any relish for truth and 
nature and virtue. It would be foreign 
to the plan of our work, to analyse the 
productions of this lady in vindication 
of our opinion, They want not the 
meed of our approbation: and if Mr. 
Hazlitt were to read some of her prose 
writings, they possibly might teach 
him not to introduce unnecessary allu- 
siops to scripture language, which have 
the appearance of levity, and certainly 
do not adorn his pages. There are, 
moreover, personalities in them, whick 
we could wish to see expunged in a 
future edition. With these deductions, 
we dismiss Mr. Hazlitt’s Lectures ; sin- 
cerely thauking him for the rich fund 
of entertainment and instruction, which 
he bas furnished in his handsomely 
printed volume, 


A Description of Greenland, by Hans 
Egede who was a missionary in that 
country for twenty-five years, 8vo. All- 
man, London, 1818 


THE regions in the neighbourhood of 
the North Pole have lately become the 
objects of increased curiosity; and a- 
mong these regions Greenland has at- 
tracted more than usual interest. This 
country was first peopled by a colony 
from Iceland, which occupied both the 
western and eastern parts of the island. 
The first settlers in the west appear to 
have been destroyed by the natives, 
who are called Skrellings; and though 
a communication was preserved for se- 
veral centuries between the eastern coast 
of Greenland aud some parts of the Da- 
nish territory, yet it was interrupted 
about the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury by accumulated masses of ice, 
which formed an impenetrable barrier 
of considerable extent around the shore. 
Various attempts have been made, at 
different times, to explore a passage 
through this frozen rampart; but we 
have no definite account of any attempt 
of this kind which has hitherto been 
successful. And the opinions of emi- 
nent philosophers and navigators, are 
80 divided concerning the probability 
of success in discovering such a pas- 
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sage, that it is impossible to hazard 
even a conjecture respecting it. 

Hans Egede, the author of ihe vo- 
lume now under consideration, was a 
Danish clergyman, of a warm tempe- 
rament mingled with such a portion of 
eihusiam, as does not readily suffer 
its exertions to be relaxed by difficulties, 
or the hopes which it has conceived, by 
inauspicious circumstances. Deeply im- 
pressed with the desire of ascertaining 
the fate of the Norwegian settlers in 
Greenland, (of whom no intelligenee 
had been received for many centuries), 
—or at least of forming a new settle- 
ment, and devoting his life to the in- 
struction of the barbarous aud uncivi- 
lized Greenlanders in the precepts of 
christianity ;—-Egede for many years 
attempted to interest the Danish Go- 
vernment in the furtherance of his be- 
nevolent designs. After various fruit- 
less attempts, he succeeded in raising 
by subscription a capital of £2,000, and 
embarked with his family for that sterile 
country in 1721; whence, after an 
abode of fifteen years, he returned to 
Copenhagen in 1736, In 1757 (the 
year before his death), he published 
the description of Greenland contained 
in the present volume, which has been 
very seasonadly re-printed, with the 
addition of a perspicuous historical ins 
troduction and a life of the author, 

Greenland was first discotered in the 
year 981 or 982 by Eric surnamed Ru- 
fus or the Red, a Norwegian chieftain, 
by whom it was colonized. It lies about 
forty miles to the west of Iceland, be- 
ginning from 59° 50! north latitade ; 
the eastern coast extends as far north 
as Spitzbergen, and the western shore 
has been traced by various navigators 
as far as 70 and 80 degrees. Passing 
our author’s details relative to the cli- 
mate and Natural History of Greenland, 
we shall direct our readers’ attention to 
the honest missionary’s account of their 
occupations and pursuits. 


The ordinary employments of the iv- 
habitants of these dreary regions are 


hunting and fishing. On shore they 

hunt the rein deer, and at sea they pure 

sue whales, morses, seals, and other 

marine animals. In some parts of 

Greenland, the rein deer are to be found 
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in vast herds, which it is dangerous 
to approach. The natives spend the 
whole summer season in the chase, and 
such keen sportsmen are they that the 
deer have no secure retreat that is not 
known to their pursuers, But the 
whale fishery is their most important 
avocation, 

When they go whale catching, they 


put on their best gear or apparel, as if 
they were going to a wedding feast, fancy- 
ing that if they did not come cleanly and 
veatly dressed, the whale, whocannot bear 
slovenly and dirty habits, would shun 
them and fly from them, ‘This is the man- 
ner of their expedition: about fifty per- 
sous, men and women, set out together mm 
one of the large boats, called kone boats ; 
the women carry along with them their 
sewing tackles, consisting of needles and 
thread, to sew and mend their hasbands’ 
spring coats, or jackets, if they should be 
torn or pierced through, as also to mend 
the boat, in case it should receive any da- 
mage; the men go in search of the whale, 
and when they have found him they strike 
him with their harpoons, to which are 
fastened lines or straps two or three fa- 
thoms long, made of seal skin, at the end 
of which they tie a bag of a whole seal 
skin, filled with air, like a bladder; to 
the end that the whale, when he finds 
himself wounded, and runs away with the 
harpoon, may the sooner be tired, the air 
bag hindering him from keeping lon 

under water. When he grows tired, ae 
loses strength, they attack him again with 
their spears and lances, till he is killed, 
and then they put on their spring coats, 
made of dressed seal skin, all of one piece, 
with boots gloves, and caps, Prova and 
laced so tight together that no water can 
penetrate them. In this garb they jump 
into the sea, and begin to slice the fat of 
him all round the body, even under the 
water ; for in these coats they cannot sink, 
as they are always full of air; so that they 
can, like the seal, stand upright in the 
sea; way they are sometimes so daring, 
that they will get upon the whale’s back 
while there is yet hfe in him, to make an 
end of him and cut away his fat. 


The seals are caught nearly ina similar 
manner, except that they make use of 
a smaller harpoon, to which is attached 
a line of seal skin, six or seven fathoms 
long, at the end of which is a bladder 
or bag made of a small seal skin filled 
with air, to keep the animal when 
wounded, from diving and being lost in 


the water. In the Northern parts of 
Greenland, where the sea is entirely 
frozen over during the winter, they have 
recourse to other contrivances for catch. 
the seals, which are sufficiently curious, 


They first look out for holes in the ice, 
which the seals themselves make with their 
claws, about the bigness of a halipenny 
that they may fetch their breath; after they 
have found any hole, they seat themelves 
near itupon a chair, made for this pur- 
pose; and as soon as they perceive that he 
come up to the hole and put his nose to 
it for some air, they immediately strike 
him with a small harpoon, which they 
have ready in their hand, to which har- 
poon is fastened a strap a fathom long, 
which they hold with the other hand 
After he is struck, and cannot escape, 
they cut the hole so large, that they may 
get him up through it; and as soon as they 
have got his head above the ice, they can 
kill him with one blow of the fist. 

A third way of catching seals is this: 
they make a great hole in the ice, or, in 
the spring, they find out holes made by 
the seals, through which they get upou 
the ice to lie and bask themselves in the 
sun. Near to these holes they place a low 
bench, upon which they lie down upon 
their belly, having first made a small hole 
near the large one, through which they 
let softly down a perch, sixteen or twenty 
yards long, headed with a harpoon, a strap 
being fastened to it, which one holds in his 
hand, while another (for there must be two 
employed in his sort of capture) who lies 
upon the bench with his face downwards, 
watches the coming of the seal, which 
when he perceives, he cries “* Ke ;” where- 
upon he, who holds the pole, pushes and 
strikes the seal, 

The fourth way is this: in the spring, 
when the seals lie upon the ice near holes, 
which they themselves make to get up aud 
down, the Greenlanders, clothed with seal 
shins, and a long perch in their hand, 
creep along upon the ice, moving their 
head forwards and backwards, and snort- 
ing like a seal, till they come so near him, 
thatthey can reach him with the perch 
and strike him. A fifth manner of catch- 
ing seals is, when in the spring the current 
makes large holes in the ice the seals flock 
thither in great shoals; there the natives 
watch their opportunity to strike them 
with their harpoons, and haul them tupoa 
the ice. Thereis yet a sixth way of catch- 
ing seals, when the ice js not covered with 
snow, but clear and transparent; then the 
catchers lay under their feet foxes or dugs’ 
tails, or a piece of a bears hide, to stand 
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upon and watch the animal, and when by 
his blowing and snorting they find what 
course he takes, they softly follow him and 
strike him. 

The southern coast of Greenland is 
pretty populous; and inhabitants are 
found as far north as the sixty-eighth 
or sixty-ninth degree; though, com- 
pared with other countries, it is upon 
the whole but thinly peopled. The 
upland country in the interior, being 
covered with perpetual ice and snow, is 
never inhabited except during the sum- 
mer, when the Greenlanders go in large 
parties, to hunt the rein deer, 

They have two habitations, one for 
winter use, and another for the sum- 
mer. 


Their winter habitation is a low hut 
built with stone and turf, two or three 
yards high, with a flat roof. In this but 
the windows are on one side, wade of the 
bowels of seals dressed and sewed together, 
orof the maws of halibut, and are white 
and transparent. On the other side their 
beds are placed, which consist of shelves 
or benches made up of deal boards raised 
half a yard from the ground; their bed- 
ding 1s made of seal aud rein deer skins. 

Several families live together in one of 
these houses or huts; each family oceupy- 
ing a room by itself, separated from the 
rest by a wooden post, by which also the 
roof is supported ; before which there is a 
hearth or fireplace, io which is placed a 
great lamp in the form of a half moon 
seated on a trevet; over this are hang 
their kettles of brass, copper, or marble, 
in which they boil their victuals: under 
the roof, just above the lamp, they have a 
sort of rack or shelf, to put their wet 
clothes upon to dry. The fore door or 
entry of the house is very low, so that they 
must stoop, and must creep in apon all 
fours, to get in at it; which is so contrived 
to keep the cold air out as much as possi- 
ble. The inside of the houses is covered 
or lined with old skins, which before have 
served for the covering of their boats 
Some of these houses are so large, that 
they can harbour seven or eight families. 

Upon the benches or shelves, where 
their beds are placed, is the ordinary seat 
of the women, attending their work of 
sewing and making up the clothing. The 
men with their sons occupy the foremost 
parts of the benches, turning their back 
tothe women: on the opposite side, under 
the windows, the men belonging to the 
family, or strangers, take their seats upon 
the benches there placed. 
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The Greenlanders enter their winter 
habitations immediately after Michael- 
mas, and quit them at the approach of 
Spring or towards the end of Mareh, to 
reside in their summer residences, which 
are tents, 


These tents are made of rafts or long 
poles, set in a circular form, bending at 
the top, and resembling a sugar loaf, and 
covered with a double cover, of which the 
innermost is of seal or rein deer skins with 
the hairy side inward (if they be rich,) 
and the outermost also of the same sort of 
skins, without hair, dressed with fat, that 
the rain may not pierce them. In these 
tents they have their beds, and lamps to 
dress their meat with; also a curtain made 
of the guts or bowels of seals sewed toge- 
ther, through which they receive the day 
light instead of windows. Every master 
of a family has got such a tent, and a 
great woman's boat, to transport their 
tents and luggage from place to place, 
where their business calls them. 


Though the Greenlanders rarely ex- 
ceed the age of fifty or sixty, they are 
subject to comparatively few diseases, 
The most common malady among them is 
weakness of sight (occasioned by the 
piercing spring winds as well as by the 
reflection from the snow and ice) which 
frequently terminates in blindness, the 
eye being covered over with a white 
film. Their treatment of this is bar- 
barous enough. ‘They make a small 
hook with a needle, which they fasten to 
this skin, to loosen it from the eye, and 
then with a knife they pull it off.’ 

Hospitality and mutual civility, to- 
gether with strict integrity éowards one 
another, are striking features in the 
character of the Greenlanders, 


They have as great an abhorrence of 
stealing or thieving among themselves, as 
any nation upon earth; wherefore they 
keep nothing shut up under lock and key, 
but leave every thing unlocked, that every 
body can come at it, without fear of losing it. 

This vice is so much detested by them, 
that if a maiden should steal any thing, 
she would thereby forfeit a good match. 
Yet if they can lay hands upon any thing 
belonging to us foreigners, they make no 
great scruple of conscience about it. But, 
as we now have lived some time in the 
country amongst them, and are looked 
upon as true inhabitants of the land, they 
at last have forborn to molest us any more 
that way. 
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We have not room for our worthy | keep them for life. It is not rare to see 
missionary’s account of the manners of | that a man beats his wife, and gives her | 
the Greenlanders, They are in truth | black eyes, for her obstinacy and stub- 
disgusting enough. Delicate noses,’ | bornuess sake ; | 
he says ‘ do not find their account among conciled and good friends again, without 
4 bearing any grudge. For, according to t 
: them.’ Long custom, however, seems them, it signifies nothing, that a man ‘ 
to have rendered the most HaUseous | Heats his wife; but they do not like that a i 
¥ things supportable to him, master should drub aservant maid. Like- ‘ 
B Polygamy is very rarely practised }] wise they think it heinous that a mother | 
2 among them. The puptial ceremonies | chastises her children; and if she falls fou) ‘ 
are as simple as the rest of their habiis, | of her maid, it is with them unpardona- , 
ble; aud such a woman gets an ill name, 
When a young man likes a maiden, be Rae § 
commonly proposes it to their pareuts and The diversions, language, and super- I 
relations on both sides: and after he has | stitions of the Greenlanders furnish k 
obtained their coment, he gets two or] subjects for some interesting chapters. 
more old women to fetch the bride (and | But for these we must refer our readers q 
if he is a stout fellow, he will fetch her | to the volume itself, which is handsome- i 
voung woman corny her away by { Printed, aud is further ornamented 
force ; for though she ever so much ap- with 
proses of the match, yet out of modesty curious cuts, ating man- 
she must make as if it went against the | Bers, pursuits, ke, of the Greenlanders, t 
grain, and as if she was much ruffed atit; | The editor, to whom the public are much r 
else she will be bismed and get an ill | obliged for this production, has pre- tl 
name, asif she had beena love-sick wench. } fixed a life of the benevolent author, n 
After she is brought to the house of the | Hans Egede ; and has also furnished a 0 
bridegroom, she keeps for some time at @ | yaluable introduction containing much th 
distance, and sits retired in some corner, | historical information relative to this A 
upon the beach, with her hair dishevelled, sivel t 
and covering her face, being bashful and 
ashamed. Inthe mean while the bride) 
groom uses all the rhetorick he is master The Life of Thomas Paine, By James ay 
of, and spares no caresses to bring her to a Cheetham, 8vo. 7s. America printed: e} 
compliance with his ardent wishes; and London Re-printed ; Maxwell, 1817 
the good girl bemg at length persuaded P 
: and prevailed with, yields kindly to his} This is an important and instructive “ 
2; ravishing embraces; aad then they lie] piece of biography, and deserves he 
- BE down together, and so the wedding is over. (what we trust it will receive) an exten- li 
But gp way sive circulation, and au attentive con- 
| work, which is to gratify their inclinations sideration. From the intimate know- Pl 
a without the advice or consent of the pa- led hich th th ri ju 
rents.* Nevertheless their matrimony is | Wile th 
mn 3b not of so indiss Juble a nature but that the | Paine’s life and character, as well as Hi 
. aR husbands often repudiate and put away | of his local connexions for many ki 
a their wives, if either they do not suit their | years, and also from the striet imparti- \ 
ceri | humours, or else, if they are barren and | ality which pervades his book, he ap- P 
a co not bring forth children (which they | pears to have been fully qualified, to = 
: F hold to be very ignominious), and marry | become his biographer. He has follow- du 
4 i. Bnt if they put aay te by them, | ed him through the different scenes of D 
they hear a great des} with them, and | until the last struggle of expiring la 
i] * When a man sends for bis sun’s bride, to | nature. The writings ot Paine are also 
i be conducted to his house, if he be in good ably reviewed, and every page is marked = 
ag civeumstances he makes @ great feast; and | by authorities, the authenticity of which . 
cy throws out for prizes several presents of poles, id d Such lon 
rafis, knives, and other toys. The same is must be evi ent to every reader. ou Gr 
practised the day following after the bedding | @ publication as this would be season- 
| of the ew married couple, If they bave| able at any time, but especially at the 
to dogs, A married woman is of Paine publicly with yea 
Be for having changed her condition for a married | ‘Mpunity, in this metropolis. 
ay state. Thomas Paine was born at Thetfort j 
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in the county of Norfolk, in the year 
1737. The penury of his parents not 
enabling them to send him to school, he 
received a scanty English education at 
the free school in that town, and at the 
age of thirteen he was taken to his fa- 
ther’s shop-board where he was taught 
stay-making, Three years afterwards 
he came to London, and worked for a 
short time at his trade; and after va- 
rious changes we find him settled at 
Sandwich in 1759, Here he married ; 
but his wife dying the following year, 
he returned to Thetford, and for a few 
years was employed in the excise, 
Being guilty of scandalous misconduct 
in his office, he was suspended, but re- 
stored the following year. In 1768 he 
was stationed as an exciseman at Lewes, 
where he Jodged with a grocer and 
tobacconist, after whose death he car- 
ried on the business with the consent of 
the widow and daughter, The latter he 
married in 1771. Their wnion was an 
unhappy one, and three years afterwards 
they sep»rated by mutual consent. In 
April, 1774, sinking under accumulated 
misfortunes, the effects of his shop were 
sold to pay his debts; and, having bevi 
again suspected. of malpractices in the 
excise, he was a second time dismissed. 


Poor, and destitute of resources, Paine 
contrived to reach the metropolis, where 
he beeame acquainted with Dr. Frank- 
lin, who advised him to go to America. 
He aecordingly procured a passage to 
Philadelphia where he arrived in 1775, 
just before the war broke out between 
the colonies and the mother country. 
His first engagement was with Mr. Ait- 
kin, a respectable bookseller, who em- 
ployed him to edit the Pensylvania 
magazine, which he is said to have con- 
ducted with credit and with ability. 
Soon alter, at the suggestion of the late 
Dr. Rush, he wrote and published in 
January, 1776, his celebrated tract in- 
titled ** Common Sense,” the object of 
which was, to prepare the American co- 
lonists for a perpetual separation from 
Great Britain, The success of this 
pamphlet is well known. The legisla- 
ture of Pensylvania rewarded the au- 
thor with a present of £500, and some 
years after uominated him their clerk, 


As a literary work, Common Sense, 
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energetically as ii promoted the cause of 
independence, has no merit. Defective in 
arrangement, inelegant in diction, here aud 
there a seuse excepted: with uo profundity 
of argument, no felicity of remark, no ex- 
tent of research, no classical allusion, nor 
comprehension of thought, it is fugitive in 
nature, and cannot be appealed to as au- 
thority on the subject of government. Its 
distinguishir,z characteristicks are boldness 
and zeal, low sarcasm, and deep-rooted 
malevolence. It owed ifs unprecedented 
popularity, on the one hand to the British 
cabinet, which sought to triumph by bare- 
faved force, instead of generous measures ; 
and, on the other, tothe mauly spirit of the 
colonists, which, though often depressed, 
could not be couquered. 


On the 4th of Jaly, 1776, the Ame- 
rican Congress declared the colonies to 
be ‘* free and independent states,” 
Paine now accompanied the army of in- 
dependence as a sort of itinerant writer, 
to which, says our author, his pen was 
an appendage almost as necessary and 
formidable as its cannon, He appears, 
however, to have held only a subaltera 
rank, Several of the Crisis,” 
a paper devoted to the cause of liberty, 
issued from his pen, while he was at- 
tached to the army, and also after he 
had quitted it in 1777, in which year 
the congress appvinted him secretary 
to the committee of foreign affairs, 


Bitterly as he pretended to be opposed 
to titles, (when, grasping the pillars of the 
British goveroment, he endeavoured to 
subvert it,) he was vet so fond of them, in 
reality, that be wot only assumed to himself 
a title to which he bad no claim, but he 
seems to have gloried iv the fraudulent as- 
sumption. Inthe title-page of his Rights 
of Man, he styles himself, “ Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to the Congress of the 
United States, in the late war.” The foreign 
affairs of the United States were couduct- 
ed, as we see, by a Committee, or Board, of 
which he was a secretary, or clerk ; clerk 
more properly, ata very low salary. His 
business was merely tocopy papers, num- 
ber and file them, and generally, to do the 
duty of what is now called a clerk in the 
Foreign Department. He was, however, 
determined to give himself a higher title. 
Unsubstantial in essence as superadditions 
to names are, he nevertheless liked them, 
and seemed to be aware, that universally 
they possess a charm, to which he was by 
no means insensible, From this and many 
other circumstances we may infer, that hie 
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195) 
objections to being himself a lord of the 
bed chamber, or a groom of the stole, a 
master of the hounds, or a geutleman in 
waiting, would not have been stronger 
than were his wishes to be retained in the 
excise. But he was totally unfit to be se- 
cretary of state, the title which he bad im 
pudently assumed. He had neither the 
soberness of habit, the reserveduess af de- 
portment, the urbanity of manners, the 
courteousness of language, the exteat of 
reading, nor the wide rauge of thonght, 
which a station so distinguished requires. 
He was formed, as has often been observed, 
to pull down, not tosetup. His fort was 
anarchy. Order was the perpetual and 
invincible enemy of his talents. In tran- 
quillity be sunk into the kennel of intem- 
perance ; in a commotion of the political 
elements, he rode couspicuously on the 
surge. 

In Jenuary, 1779, Paine was dismis- 
sed from his clerkship, for a scandalous 
breach of oflice; for a short time he 
engaged himself as clerk to a Mr. Bid- 
dle, of Philadelphia, and early in the 
following year he procured the subordi- 
nate appointment of clerk to the assem- 
bly of Peusylvania. 

Although in 1783, General Washing- 
ton ineffectually endeavoured to obtain 
from the Congress some provision for 
Paine, as an acknowledgement of the 
services which his pen had rendered to 
the independence nf the United States, 
by appointing him their Historiogra- 

er, with an adequate salary ; yet they 
did not wholly disregard his labours. 
In 1755 they granted him 3000 dollars ; 
the state of Pensylvania, in the same 
year, gave him £500 currency; and 
New York gave him the valuable confis- 
cated estate of Frederick Devoe, a roy- 
alist, situated at New Rochelle, in the 
county of West Chester, and consisting 
of upwards of 300 acres of land ina 
high state of cultivation, with an ele- 
gabt house and suitable out-buildings. 

In 1787, Paine sailed from the United 
States for France, whence. in the au- 
tumn of the same -year, we arrived in 
England. In 1789, he was arrested in 
London for debt, but was released from 
three wek’s imprisonment, by two Ame- 
rican merchants, who bailed him. 

Daily occurrences were now kind to his 
hopes. The Freuch revolution, the pre- 
tended object of which, like the pretended 
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object of all revolution, was at first mild 
and beucficeut reform, was advanciyg 
with accelerated velocity to its acme of 
spoliation and blood. Paine, peeping out 
of his lurking hole in the purlieus of Lon. 
don, watched with eestacy, every advance, 
The assembly of the Notables had been 
sneceeded by the States General, and the 
States General, at the suggestion of the 
proteus Sicyes, withont any delegation by 
the people, avd therefore by usurpation, 
had declared itself the Nationat Agsem- 
sty. The king was taken captive by men, 
who, vowing to each other republican at- 
tachment, were individually planning as- 
sassination and pillage to encompass and 
wear his crown. An unread, an unlettered 
populace, just enough oppressed by old 
masters to become the willing victimes of 
greater oppression from new, were artfully 
and mercilessly freed, by those who were 
to be their tyrants and scourges, from those 
high obligations which they owed to them- 
selves, their country, aud their God, and 
with which they could not dispense with- 
out suffering as they did, the greatest ca- 
lamities, the most excruciating pains. 
Overjoyed at appearances in France, Paine, 
from imprisoument in London, for debt, 
passed, while those measures were in train, 
to Paris, for commotion. 


Mr. Burke’s ‘* Reflections” were pub- 
lished early in the year 1790 ; and Paine, 
who had been a spectator of the traa- 
sactions at Paris, went over to England, 
in order to hasten the business of re- 
form,—io other words, to excite the po- 
pulace of London to imitate the revola- 
tionary conduct of the Parisians, In 
March, 1791, he published the first 
part of bis ** Rights of Man,’”’ which 
Mr. Cheetham thus justly characterizes. 

This miserable production was from si- 
milarity of causes, as popular in England 
as his Common Sense had been in Ame- 
rica, France was in confusion ; England 
was getting into confusion ; rebellion was 
the order of the day. With Dr. Price and 
the clubs, Paine was for cashiering. He 
went, however, in language, a little further 
than they did. What be wanted of the 
elegance of the English reformers, be made 
up in impudent and vulgar boldness. Ia 
terms at once bland and fascinating, they 
contended for the abstract right of cashier- 
ing ; Paine, coarsely and bluntly, not only 
for the right, but for the necessity of imme- 
diate action. They did not, however, es- 
sentially differ, if at all, either in spirit or 
in object. ‘The clubs patronized his work, 
and widely extended its circulation. Did 
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this look like disapprobation ? Having ex- 

rienced an unprecedenied sale of his 
pamphlet ; having perceived the anarchical 
spint that was up; being sure that the go- 
vernment would be overthrown, broken 
into fragmeuts, wholly demolished, aud that, 
as in France, the wholesome doctrine of re- 
form would be superseded by the bloody 
work of revolution, he returned in the fol- 
lowing May to Paris, where violence was 
increasing iu degree and swifiness far ex- 
ceeding the calculations, but not the hopes 
of the most expert and sanguinary citizen, 
of the terrible republic That he was well 
received at the seat of umversal havock, 
will not be doubted. His British fame, 
the popular celebrity of his re 
work, had preceeded him, and rendered a 
particular report to his co-plotters unue- 
cessary. The fraternizing spirit which 
pervaded England, of whose existence 
he could give irrefragible assurances, 
must have delighted those artificers of the 
greatest human misery that human means 
ever inflicted. Soon after his arrival, the 
king fled from Paris. 


The second part of the “Rights of 
Man,”’ appeared in Febrnary, 1792; init 
Paine opeuly and fearlessly calls upon 
the people to revolt, and unequivocally 
advocates a subversion of the Govern- 


ment, 


Never before had the freedom, the 
protection and the hospitality of this 
nation or of any other nation, been so 
daringly and abused, 
‘What Government,’ exclaims Mr. 
Cheetham, with honest indignation, ‘ be- 
sides that of England, would have suf- 
fered an alien to set it at defiance ;— 
to pronounce it an usurpation in princi- 
ple and corrupt in practice—to propose 
its overthrow in language that nobody 
could mistake,—to invite the people to 
revolution and blood ? At length, how- 
ever,the British Goverament was aroused 
toa sense of what was due to its own 
dignity, and to the safety and tranquil- 
lity of the kingdom. 


On the Ist of May, 1792, the king is- 
sued a proclamation, for suppressing 
“wicked and seditious publications,” al- 
luding to, but not naming the Rights of 
Man. On the same day, the atiorney-ge- 
neral commenced a prosecution against 
Paine as author of the work. An action 
had been previously commenced against 
Jordan, the publisher of it; but as he had 
made concessions which were satisfactory 
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to the government, the prosecution was 
discoutinued. The king's proclamation 
was au act of graciousuess, The work 
was clearly seditious in the malice of inten- 
tion as well as in the crimiuality of object. 
As thousands of persons besides the book- 
sellers, had industriously published it, the 
Jaw, if the adminisirators of it had been 
vindictively inclined, had full scope for 
operation. The proclamation notified the 
kingdom of the diabolical intentions of the 
author, the tendency of his demoralizing 
work, and the penalties which all publish - 
ers of il incurred of those admirable laws, 
not that were made for the case, but those 
ancient and free laws which the United 
States have adopted for the government of 
the press, It was therefore preventive, not 
retributive justice, Mackintosh had pub- 
lished, as he now doubtless regrets, his 
Vindicia@ Gallicia, an elaborate and elo- 
quent defence of the French revolution ; 
of all its excesses, all ifs sobberies aud 
butcheries, in reply to Mr. Burke's Reflec- 
tious. He too considered the British go- 
verument, no doubt truly, as having abused 
its constitutional trust; but he was an ad- 
vocate of a tranquil and constitational re- 
form; not of a dissolution of the state, not 
of revolution, not of blood. No legal im- 
pediments, therefore, were thrown in the 
way of the publication of his book, nor 
any legal animadversions pronounced upon 
it; for in no nation is the press allowed to 
go greater lengths than in England. Fox, 
controverting in parliament, in moments 
of reformation-zea}, some of the maxims of 
Mr. Burke, quoted Mackiatosh’s defence 
in astrain of the finest eulogium. This 
eulightened friend of enlightened and da- 
rable freedom, speaking, however, of the 
Rights of Man in terns of indignant con- 
tempt, called it, as it really was, a libel, 
on the coustitution. The proclamation, 
view it in whatever light we may, was 
intended to render unnecessary the opera- 
tion of the laws, by preventing the com- 
mission of offences against them, and to 
preserve the lives, the liberty, and the pro- 
perty of the subjects, by averting that re- 
volution which was the object of Paine. 
Loyal associations vow sprung up to 
counteract the revolutionary-clubs. Pas- 
sion met passion, until, in the struggle, on 
the one side for a dissolution of the govern- 
ment, on the other for its existence, the 
nation became more and more agitated, 
In this state of things, Paine published, 
about August, 1792, his “Address to the Ad- 
dressors.” ‘This is a miserable lampoon on 
the orators in parliameut, who had spoken 
on the side of the king's proclamation, as 
wellason those placemeu in offices to which 
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Paine would willingly have crept before he 
left England in the year 1774. He states 
that a prosecution had been commenced 
against him—declares the incompetency 
of a jury to decide on a work so recondite 
and important as the Rights of man—talks 
quite philosophically of the propriety of 
taking the sense of tie nation upon it by 
polling each man—pronounces the laws im 
relation to the press as fandamentally bad, 
the admisistration of them by the courts 
as notorious!y corrupt, aud depies that the 
Rights of Man is seditious, for that it 
* contains a plan for augmenting the pay 
of the soldiers, and metiwrating the con- 
dition of the poor!” While he was pre- 
aring this staff for the press, be published 
etters to the chairmen of several of the 
meetings which were convened to compli- 
ment the king on his proclamation. He 
was now evidently awed by the vigour of 
the government and the patriotic spirit of 
the nation. All over England he was ear- 
ried about in cfligy with a pair of stays 
under his arm, and the populace, stay mak- 
ers, and all, alternately laughed and swore 
at the impudent attempts of a staymaker to 
destroy their government. His trial was 
to come on in the following December. 
Whilst he foresaw and no doubt dreaded 
the imprisonment which awaited him, a 
Freuch deputation announced to bim in 
London, in the preceding Septeniber, that 
the department of Calais had elected him 
a member of the National Convention. 
This was doubly grateful; grateful in the 
escape which it afforded him from a just 
punishment, without the imputation of 
cowardice; grateful in the honour which 
bloody anarchisis had conferred upon him 
by electing him a member of their order. 
Without delay he proceeded to Dover, 
wherea custom-house officer examined his 
baggage, aud finally let him pass. He had 
not, however, sailed from Dover to Calais 
more thau twenty minutes, when an order 
was received from the government to de- 
tain him. He states his detention aud exa- 
mination at Dover ina ietter to Mr. Dun- 
das, dated Calais, Sept. 15, 1792. 


We have not room to notice Mr. 
Cheethbam’s able exposure of the detest- 
able tendency of Paine’s political writ- 
ings; but we commend them to the at- 
tention of our readers, as particularly 
worthy of notice, at the present crisis, 
when the leaven of similar principles is 
fermenting, under the watchword of 
Reform. For the same reason we are 
obliged to pass in silence, his observa- 
tions on Paine’s miscalled “* Age of 
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Reason,” the memory of which now 
lives only in Bishop Watson's admira- 
ble reply to it. 

Having, with difficulty, escaped the 
guillotine in France, after eleven months 
imprisonment, he spent nearly eight 
turbulent years in Frauce, most besti- 
ally drunk every day. He became so 
filthy in his person,so mean in his dress, 
and so notorious a sot, that all men of 
decency in Paris avoided him. On 
the 30th of October, 1802, he arrived 
at Baltimore, under the protection of 
President Jefferson, having brought 
with him from Paris, Madame Bonne- 
ville. (whom he had seduced from her 
husband with whom be had lodged at 
Paris), and her three sons. From Bal- 
timore he went to Washington, to pay 
his respects to the president, who gave 
him but a cool reception, The truth is, 
his detestible principles and beastly con- 
duct, caused him to be universally 
shunned, 

Inthespring 1804, he returned to his farm 
at New-Rochelle, taking with him the two 
Bonnevilles, and leaving their mother in the 
city. Not chasing to live upon the farm him- 
self, he hired Christopher Derick, an old 
man, to work it forhim. While Derick 
was hasbauding the farm, Paine and the 
two young Bornevilles, boarded, sometimes 
with Mr. Wilburn in Gold-strect, io the 
city, but principally with Mr. Audrew A. 
Dean, at New-Rochelle. Mrs. Dean, with 
whom I have conversed tells me, that he 
wos daily drunk at their house, and that, 
in his few sober moments, be was always 
quarrelling with her and disturbing the 
peace ofthe family. She represents him 
as deliberately aud disgustingly filthy; as 
chasing to perform the offices of pature in 
his bed ! It is uot surprising, therefore, that 
she importuned her husband to turn bim 
out of the house, but owing to Mr Dean's 
predilection for his political writings, her 
importunities were, for several weeks, una- 
vailing. Constant domestic disquiet very 
uaturally ensued, which was increased by 
Paine’s peevishness and violence. One 
day he ran after Miss Dean, a girl of fif- 
teen, with a chair whip in his hand, to 
whip her, and would have done so, but for 
ihe interposition of her mother. Enraged, 
Mrs. Dean, to usc her own language, 
“flew athim.” Paine retreated up stairs 
into his private room, and was swiftly pur- 
sued by his antagonist. The littledranken 
old nian owed his safety to the bolts of his 
door. In the fall of the year, Mrs, Deay 
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prevailed with her husband to keep bim in 
the house no longer. The Bonnevilles 
were quite neglected. 

From Dean's he went to live on his farm. 
Here ove of his first acts was to discharge 
old Derick, with whom he had wrangled, 
and to whom he had been a tyrant from 
the moment of their engagement. Derick 
left him with revengefal thoughts. Being 
now alone, except the company of the two 
Bounevilles, of whom he took but little po- 
tice, fond as he was of ‘Tom, he engaged an 
old blackwoman of the name of Betty, to 
do his housework, Betty lived with bim 
but three weeks. She seems to have been 
as intemperate as himself. Like her mas- 
ter, she Was every day intoxicated. Paine 
would accuse her of stealing his New-En- 
gland rum, and Betty would retort by call- 
ing him an old drunkard. Often, Mrs. 
Dean iuforms me, would they both lie 
prostrate on the same floor, dead drunk, 
sprawling and swearing, and threatening 
to fight, but incapable of approaching each 
other to combat. Nothing but inability 
prevented a battle. 

He now returned tohis farm at New- 
Rochelle, taking with him Madame Bon- 
ueville and her sons. On his arrival he 
hired Rachel Gidney, a black woman, to 
couk for him. Rachel made out to stay 
with him about two months, But as he 
never thought of paying for services, or 
for meat, or for an, thing else, Rachel had 
to sue him for five dollars, the amouut of 
her wages, Sie got out a warrant, on 
which be was apprehended, and Mr. Shute 
oue of bis neighbours and political adam- 
rers, Was his bail. ‘The wages were finally 
obtained, but he thought it bard that be 
shoul’ be sued ina country for which he 
had doue so much. 

Ov the Sth of June, 1809, died, Tho- 
mas Paine, aged seventy-two years and 
five months, after having suffered very 
violent pains. His biographur has given 
various interesting details relative to the 
latter part of this wretehed man’s ex- 
istence, for which we have not room, 
Ample, however, as our extracts have 
beeu from his volume, we cannot with- 
hold from our readers one passage 
More, extracted trom a letter to the au- 
thor by Dr Manley, a respectable phy- 
sician of New York, whoatterded Paine 
during his last iluess. 


He professed to be above the fear of 
death, aud a great part of his convers- 
tion was principally directed to give the 
impression, that he was periectly willing to 
leave this world; and yet some parts of 
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his conduct are with difficulty reconcile- 
able with this belief. In the first stages of 
his illness, he was satisfied to be left alone 
during the day, but he required some per- 
son to be with him at night, urging as 
his reason, that he was afraid that he should 
die when unattended, and at this period his 
deportment and his principles seemed to be 
consistent ; so mach so,that a stranger would 
judge from some of the remarks he would 
make, that he was an infidel. 1 recollect 
being with him at night, watching ; be 
was very apprebensive of a speedy disso- 
lution, and suffered great distress of body, 
and perhaps of mind, (for he was waiting 
the event of an application to the society of 
Friends, for permission that his corpse might 
be deposited in their grave ground, and 
had reason to believethat the request might 
be refused) when he remarked in these 
words: “ | think] can say what they make 
Jesus Christ to say— My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsake me 7?’ He went on to 
observe on the want of that respect which 
he conceived he merited, when | observed 
to him, that 1] thought bis corpse should be 
matter of least concern to him ; that those 
whom he would leave behind him would 
see that he was properly interred; and 
further, that it would be of little conse- 
quence to me where | was deposited, pro- 
vided | was buried: upon which he an- 
swered, that he had nothing else to talk 
about, and that he would as leave (/ief| talk 
of his death as of any thing, but thathe was 


“not so indifferent about his corpse as | ap - 


peared to be. During the latter part of bis 
life, thongh his conversation was eqnivocal, 
his conduct was singular; be would not 
be left alove night or day ; he not only re- 
quired to have some person with him, but 
he must see that he or she was there, and 
would vot aliow his curtain to be elosed at 
any time; and if, as it would sometimes 
nuavoidably happen, le was left alone, he 
would scream aud hollea, until some person 
came to bim: whea relief from pain would 
admit, he seemed thoughtful and contemp- 
lative, his eyes being generally closed, and 
ius hands folded upou bis breast, although 
he never siept without the assistance of 
an anodyne. There was something remark- 
able in his conduct about this period, 
(which comprises about two weeks imme- 
diately preceding his death), particularly 
when we reflect that Thomas Paine was 
the author of the Age of Reason. He 
sould cali out during his paroxyms of dis- 
tress, without intermission, “ O Lord, help 
me! God help me! Jesas Christ help me ! 
© Lord he'‘p me!’ &c. repeating the same 
expressions, without any, the least varia- 
tion, in a tone of voice that would alarm 
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the house. It was this conduct which in- 
duced me to think that he had abandoned 
his former opinions, and I was more in- 
clined to that belief, when I understood 
from bis nurse, (who is a very serious, and, 
I believe, pious woman,) that he would oc- 
casionally inquire, when he saw her en- 
gaged with a book, what she was reading, 
and heing answered, and at the same time 
asked whether she should read aloud, he 
asseuted, and would appear to give parti- 
cular attention. 

I took occasion during the night of the 
5th and 6th of June, to test the strength 
of his opinious respecting revelation, I 
purposely made him a very late visit; it 
was atime which seemed to sort exactly 
with my errand ; it was midnight, he was 
in great distress, constantly exclaiming in 
the words above mentioned, whet, after a 
cousiderable preface, I addressed him in 
the following manuer, the nurse being 
present. 

Mr. Paine, your opinions, by alarge por- 
tion of the community, have been treated 
with deference you have never been in 
the habit of mixing in your conversation, 
words of course: you have never indulged 
in the proctice of profave swearing: you 
must be sensible that we are acquainted 
with your religious opinious as they are 
given to the world. What must we think 
of your present conduct ? What do you 
call upon Jesus Christ to help you ? 
Do you believe that he cau help you? Do 
you believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ ? 
Come now, auswer me honestly; | want 
an answer as from the lips of a dying 
man, for I verily believe that you wall uot 
live twenty four hours.” 1 waited some 
time at the end of every question ; he did 
not auswer, but ceased to exclaim in the 
above mauner. Again | addressed him, 
“Mr. Paine, yon have not answered my 
questions; will you answer them? Allow 
me to ask again?—Do yon believe? or let 
me qualify the questioun—do you wish to 
believe that Jesus Christ is the son of God ?” 
After a pause of some minutes he answer 
ed, “| have no wish to beheve on that 
subject.” L then him, and kuow not 
whether he afterwards spoke to any person, 
on any subject, though he lived, as | before 
observed, til! the morning of the 8th. 

Such conduct, under usual circumstan- 
ces, | conceive absolutely unaccountable, 
though with difidence I would remark, 
not so much so in the present instance; 
for though the first necessary and general 
resujt of couviction be a sincere wish to 
atone for evil committed, yet it may bea 
question worthy of able consideration, 
whether exeessive pride of opinion, con- 
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summate vanity, and inordinate self-love, 
might not prevent or retard that otherwise 
natural consequence? 

The English Editor of this instruc. 
tive piece of Biography, has annexed 
another account of this old man’s mind, 
which corresponds in many respects 
with Dr, Manley’s Narrative. 


A Journey round the Coast of Kent; 
containing Remarks on the principal 
Objects worthy of notice thronghout 
the whole of that interesting border, and 
the contiguous district including Pens. 
hurst and Tunbridge Wells ; with Rye, 
Winchelsea, Hastings and Battle in Sus. 
sex: Being original notes made during 
a summer excursion. By L. Fussell, 
Esq. 8vo. pp. S04. 9s. boards, Baldwin, 
Cradock, and Joy, London, 1818. 


The title of this elegant volume so 
amply expresses its design, as to require 
buthtile detail of its conteuts, Proceeding 
from London through Greenwich, Black- 
heath, Gravesend, Rochester, Chatham, 
Milton and Faversham to the antient 
and venerable city of Canterbury, Mr. 
Fussell conducts his readers round the 
Kentish coast into the Isle of Thanet, 
Margate, Broadstairs, and Ramsgate, 
with the various objects of attention in 
their respective neighbourhoods, are 
severally described. From the last men- 
tioned place, the tourist proceeds along 
the coast through Sandwich and Deal 
to Dover; and thence to Folkstone, 
Hythe, New Romney, and Hastings, 
from which port he diverges in a wes- 
terly direction to Tunbridge Wells, Tun- 
bridge (Town), Penshurst, and Maid- 
stone. The various objects worthy of 
observation by the tourist, are described 
in perspicuous and unaffected language : 
and though our author offers his work, 
rather as a manual for the juvenile tra- 
veller, we can coniidently recommend it 
to all as a correct and faithful delinea- 
tion of the different places that come 
within his route. The work is illustrated 
by a neat map. As a Specimen, we 
take following account of Herne Bay 
and the Reculvers ; which are prominent 
objects of attention to the thousands 
who annnally flock to the Isle of Thanet 
by the Steam and other packets. 
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Herne Bay and the village of that 
name, which consists only of a few cottages 
irregulatly built round a green, situated 
upou a point of laud which juts out 
abruptly fromthe line of coast, are begin- 
ning to rise into some degree of celebrity, 
by having Jately become the resort of 
company for the purpose of bathing. Ouly 
afew years have elapsed, siuce the erection 
of one of those temporary stations for the 
military, by which it was thought uecessary 
to secure the coast, became a sort of sigual 
to inform the visitors of Margate and 
Ramsgate that the spot was habitable. 
They soon afterwards flocked hither in 
such uambers, that a considerable increase 
in buildings and improvemeuts speedily 
ensued. An hotel was erected, which, if 
not elegant, was capable of affording 
lodging to those who could not obtain a 
closet or a cupboard in the little habitations 
contiguous. Houses of various sizes and 
descriptions, and hot and cold baths, were 
constructed, and ample preparations male 
for the reception of those who, either 
attracted by the charms of novelty, or a 
desive of seclusion, might be tempted to 
take up their residence here. A degree of 


tranquility, unknown to Margate in the 
bulhiug season, may undoubtedly be found 
at Herne Bay. ‘The water is unquestionably 
more pure, the prospect of the sea more 


pleasing, the coast of Essex, and the little 
islands at its south-eastern angle being in 
full view : but unfortunately the cold north- 
east wind, that inveterate enemy of tender 
delicate nerves, to which, like its fashionable 
neighbour Margate. this spot is completely 
exposed, considerably abridges its comforts 
aud enjoyments. 

The level fields intersected with embank- 
weuts, upon which the travaller is now 
entering, although destitute of any object 
upon which his eye can rest, excepting 
here and there a shepherd's cottage— wil} 
become highly interesting when it is 
recollected that the ground on which he 
stands, and the verdure and fertility which 
he sees around him, was, a few centuries 
ago, covered by the waves of the briny 
deep; that this was that famous estuary 
which separated Thanet from the parent 
island, and admitted the passage of the 
largest ships; that where corn now grows, 
and cattle feed, was the once celebrated 
oyster-bed (Fundus Rutupensis) so much 
celebrated amongst the Roman gourmands, 


The northern entrance of this strait was 
defended by the castle of Regulbium or 
Reculver, the spot where the Saxon kings 
kept their court, after Ethelbert bad be- 
stowed his palace at Canterbury upon 
Augustine, for the use of the monks: and 
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here it is supposed that that monarch was 
buried. 

Of the extent of this regal seat, no idea 
can be formed. All the remains of its 
ancient grandeur now cousist in the founda- 
tion walls of the castle attributed to 
Severinus, which appears to have been 
nearly of a square form, measuring 190 
yards from east to west, and 198 from 
south to north; and a ruinated church of 
more modern building on the verge of the 
sea shore, with two lofty but decayed 
towers at the west end, which are deemed 
of some importance as a laud mark. 


THE RECULVERS. 

There is a tradition that these towers, 
which are commonly called “ the Sisters,” 
were erected by an Abbess of Faversham, 
in token of her affection for the memory 
of her sister, who, together with herself, 
suffered shipwreck here; and although 
rescued from the waves, died in a few 
hours afterwards, from the effects of fatigue 
and terror. So great was the reverence 
formerly entertained for the sanctity of 
this edifice, that it was for many ages the 
custom of sailors to lower the topsails of all 
vessels which passed the Reculvers. 

The sea bas washed away a considerable 
portion of the church-yard, and its continual 
encroachments threaten a speedy and com- 
plete destruction to every vestige of the 
building ; which, as well as the place of 
of its sites, will, probably in a short time, 
be swallowed up by the raging billows, 
like the ancient city which tradition says 
once stood northward of the spot. 

It is reported to have been in contempla- 
tion to erect a light-house near the site of 
the church ; and according to the almost 
unanimous opinion of sea-faring men, there 
is no situation upon this coast better ealcu- 
lated for a building of that description. 
The completion of such a design would 
also keep in remembrance its ancient 
fame, which, not for the purpose of en- 
couraging superstition, but of perpetuating 
gratitude and preserving the history of past 
ages, is certainly desirable. 

In the time of Leland, the Reculver is 
said to have been half a mile from the 
verge of the shore: since that period, a 
quarter of mile. The encroachments of 
the sea have been gradual. Mr. Batteley 
saw a tessellated pavement, which was 
soon afterwards washed away by the 
surge. The author of the Beauties of 
England mentioned six houses having 
fallen within the course of a few years: 
but it does not appear when that account 
was written. A single cottage is now 
(1817), | believe, the only habitation that 
remains, and a more than solemn—an 
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awful silence, which seems to characterize 
the region of death, is never interrupted 
unless by the roaring of the sea, or the 
howling of the winds ! 

The lofty turrets nodding over the head 
of the intrusive traveller threaten bim 
with instantaneous destruction, whilst be- 
neath his feet yawning sepulchres disclose 
the shocking remains of mortality; and 
innumerable human bones, scattered and 
bleaching on the shore, form altogether a 
spectacle of gloomy horror, and verify the 
description of the poet: 

——*‘* Canonized bones, hearsed in earth, 
Have burst their cerements.” 

Here the genius of Hervey, or of Blair, 
might have found ample scope for their 
solemn and impressive imagery, in’ the 
coutemplation of ascene capable of supply- 
ing even the inimitable Hogarth with an 
additional! to his multitudinous emblems of 
death. 

In that portion of the church-yard not 
yet devastated, a small stone recor!s the 
name of the last vicar of Reeulver, who, 
according to his own desire and directions, 
was buried here, after having passed the 
greater part of his life ia a_ constant 
residence near the spot. Long after the 
destruction of the church, and when bis 
parsonage louse seemed to be eudangered 
by every storm that blew, this good man 
resolutely coutinued at his post, and could 
never be induved to leave it, until translated 
by his Divine Master to “ a better inheri- 
tance, an house not made with hauds, 
eterual in the heavens,’ 

A new church has lately beeu erected 
about a mile westward of the ancient 
edifice. 

Antiquaries have disagreed respecting 
the coins and pottery of the Romans found 
here in so great abundance as to have 
occasioned Du Vresuoy, as well as Arch 
deacon Batteley, to suppose that there was 
a mint and a_ pottery; and others to 
imagine, that the military chest, or a ship 
laden partly with pottery and partly coin 
for the payment of the soldiery stationed in 
Britain, was lost upon the dangerous rocks 
which border this part ofthe coast. Almost 
every high tide and every storm which 
considerably agitates the water, and changes 
the surface of the beach, throws up or 
discovers fragments of unglazed vessels, 
and various coins from Julius Cesar to 
Honorius, and particularly of Tiberius and 
Nero. Some silver coins also, of the Norman 
race of our kings, are occasionally picked 
up; butitis remarkable that, notwithstand.- 
ing the abundance of fragments, no whole 
vessel or piece of pottery of any description 
whatsoever is known to have been found 
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here. Many of the coins have been defaced 
by corrosion, and some of them appear to 
have undergone the actiou of fire; but 
many also are perfect, as if new. Parts 
of various weapons, ornaments, and articles 
of dress, have been collected here; kuives, 
buckles, spurs, &c. but, without having 
been an eye-witness of such discoveries, it 
is dangerous to hazard an account of them, 
taken from the imperfect descriptions and 
vague reports of oral tradition. It is said 
that the remains of a church, or some 
other considerable Guiidiug, bas been for. 
merly seen at low water upon the Black 
Rock near this shore; and it has been 
conjectured that in that builing, and not 
on the site of the dilapidated church 
before mentioned, King Ethelbert was 
buried. 

Venerable Bede, as well as Solinns, 
mentions the haven or strait which separates 
Thanet from Kent, whose northern eatrance 
was guarded by Reguibium, as its sunthern 
mouth was in like manner secured by 
Richborough Castle, aud states that it was 
three miles broad. It was sometimes called 
the River Wantsumn; aud by ‘Tacitus, 
Portus Rutupensis; by Antoninus, Ratupis 
Porttom; and by Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Rutupiz, because of its two castles. 

Throngh this channel not only Harold's 
fleet is related to have sailed, but it was 
for ages the ordinary course of ships 
southward bound, which thus were shelter- 
ed from storms, aud enabled to avoid the 
dangerous shoals upon the coast. 

The accounts delivered by ancient as 
well as modern authors, of the form and 
extent of this channel, are corroborated by 
the present appearance of the ground vow 
reclaimed from the sea; and a very correct 
idea may be formed, not only of the course 
of its shore, but of the distinct canals in 
which, in process of time, when the 
accumulation of -saud was progressively 
blocking up its mouths, the water which 
still for many years continued to flow 
through it was confined, until at length, 
being no longer of sufficieut depth to 
admit vessels of burden, embankments 
were made for the complete exclusion of 
the sea, and the land thus obtained brought 
into cultivation: so that what was once 
correctly called the Isle of Thanet may 
now be regarded rather as a peniusula, 
being only separated from the rest of the 
county of Kent by a trench, in some places 
so narrow, that itis scarcely observed by 
those who pass over it. Indeed, at one of 
the principal entrances into Thanet, the 
bridge itself, which crosses this channel ou 
the road from Canterbury to Sarr, is $0 
inconsiderable, that travellersseldom notice 
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it. Twine, who was mayor of Canterbury 
in 1553, relates, that he had conversed 
with persons who confidently affirmed that 
they themselves had seen vessels pass- 
through the strait. 
Journal of Travels m the United States 
of North America, and in Lower Ca, 
nada, performed in the year 1817. By 
John Palmer, 8vo. 12s. Sherwood and 
Co. London. 1818. 


It has been the misfortune of the 
United States of America, to have been 
misrepresented by most of the travel- 
lers, by whom they have, of late years, 
been explored, Disappointed in the 
schemes which they had in view, these 
writers have indulged in prejudice and 
invective against the Americans, and 
have consequently produced works, that 
are both exaggerated and incorrect, 
From this censure we except the valua- 
able travels of Michaux, Lambert, Wan- 
sey, Bradbury,* and a few others, which 
are drawn up with candour, and a due 
regard to truth, But, though these 
writers have faithfully delineated the 
United States as they were at the time 
they committed their observations to the 
press, yet so rapid are the changes and 
improvements, which have taken place 
throughout the Union, that a fair and 
impartial account of them is a desidera- 
tum in our Collections of Voyages and 
Travels. The public are mach obliged 
to Mr, Palmer for the usefu/, and we add, 
from our correspondence with America, 
authentic information, which he has 
presented to them in this unassuming 
volume. 

This work consists of two parts. The 
first is our author's journal, printed 
nearly verbatim from the notes made on 
the spot. The second part contains to- 
pographical accounts of Philadelphia, 
New York, the States of Ohio and Indi- 
ana in 1817, and the Missouri Terri- 
tory in 1817. This second division is 
chiefly drawn from authentic American 
documents, which are duly acknowledged 
by Mr. Palmer. 

Our author embarked, with some 
friends, on the 28th of March, 1817, on 
board the Importer, Capt. Ogden, bound 


* See an Analysis of Mr. Bradbury’s Tra- 
vols our last volume, pp. 580—591. 


from Liverpool to New York. Among 
the numerous passengers who were sail- 
ing to America, was the celebrated Mr. 
Cobbett ; who, it appears, was free and 
communicative to most of them, though 
during the voyage he was at consider- 
able variance with the worthy captain, 
originating in a quarrel about the cabin 
provisions. He would be as often in the 
steerage as in the cabin, and smoke his 
pipe and converse on various subjects with 
considerable good humour. His language, 
like that of his Registers, is described as 
being ‘ plain and nervous ;’ and ‘ when 
warm or on politics, often dashed with 
the vile habit of swearing.’ Mr. Palmer 
arrived at New York early in May, and 
proceeded thence to Philadelphia. Hav- 
ing explored the most interesting parts 
of that beautifal city, he made various 
excursions to places of note, situated in 
its neighbourhood. Among these we 
meet with an account of Bustletown, 
where he was hospitably received by an 
English gentleman of the name of Long, 
who was settled there. 

26 May, Monday. In the afternoon we 
proceeded on foot to visit Mr. Long, a gen- 
tleman lately from Eugland, who lives at 
Bustletown, ten miles to the north of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The roads all round Philadelpbia are 
laid out wide, with post and rail, no 
ditches or quick hedges, both of which 
are uncommon in America. ‘There are 
many good houses and country seats on 
both sides of the road. We stayed at 
Frankfort, a neat village, five miles from 
Philadelpbia, Our supper consisted (and 
supper and breakfast boasts of a simi. 
lar mixture of good things in all parts of 
the Union) of beef steaks, fried bacon, 
peach preserves, short cakes, bread and but- 
ter, &c. with coffee and tea, for which, a 
bed, and 2 glasses of toddy, we paid seven- 
ty-fivecents each.* Whilst here, we were 
witness of the republican simplicity, so 
common inthe States ; Major-general Isaac 
Worrell, a soldier of the revolution, living 
in the vicinity, called at the tavern fora 
glass, he was accosted by his former title 
by several farmers and tradesmen, assem- 
bled under the tavern portico, and con- 
versed with them quite at his ease. He 
wears a cocked hat, and was dressed in a 
coat of the cut of 1776, drives his own 
waggon, and is quite a Cincinnatus. 


The universal custom in America is, when 


* A cent is the hundredth part of a dollar. 
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once a man has been a general, captain, or 
judge, &c. he is always addressed by his 
title; the judge, instead of Mr. is some- 
times called squire; this, with the title of 
his excellency, given to the President, da- 
ring office, and houourable, &e. applied 
to certain state officers, isthe u(most stretch 
titles have reached in this country. 


The country in the vicinity of Bustle- 
town, is described as being gently an- 
dulated, and the soil is clay mixed with 
sand, 

The farm-houses are almost all of stone 
and very substantial, with good barns aud 
barracks to preserve their grain; the bar- 
racks have a moveable roof, supported on 
posts, iu which holes are bored and the 
roof raised and lowered at pleasure. We 
called at several houses, every thing, though 
homely, indicated ease and plenty. ‘The 
chairs and tabies plainly made, the win- 
dows, which are numerous, all sashes (1 
never saw a casement in the United states) 
the best room displayed a list carpet of 
home manufacture, (very few have figured 
carpets,) the fire-places were all on the 
hearth, with hand irons to support the 
wood ; in the best room some have an iron 
fire-place (on the hearth plan) called a 
Franklin; these look very neat, and will 
much sooner heat a room than the open 
fire-place. 


Farms in the neighbourhood seldom ex- 
ceed 200 acres; price of the best farms, 
with a good stone house and offices, 100 to 
120 dollars per acre; reut from four to eight 
dollars per acre. They have been dearer, 
but so many farmers are proceeding to the 
western states, that the price is reduced. 
The grain crops, on account of their rapid 
growth, are seldom choaked with weeds. 
It is common to get a crop of buck wheat 
after other grain. The manure used is dung, 
plaister,/ gypsum] or lime. But little machi- 
nery is used, most of the work being done 
by manual labour; the price of a labourer 
from twelve to twenty dollars per month, 
and his board Fencing with post and rail, 
four feet high, costs oue dollar for twelve 
running feet. Virginia, or zigzag fence. 
which is the roughest sort, being split rails 
laid on each other, fastened by cross pieces, 
and continued almost in the form of a W, 
the angles not so acute, thirty-five cents for 
nearly the same length. Horses are mid- 
dle sized, bat hardy ; any thiug of a team 
of four costs 400 dollars. For horse feed, 
some of the farmers use rye, coarse ground 
mixed with cut straw ; on this they say the 
horses do well; a handful of sait is given 
them once or twice a week, of which they 
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are extravagantly fond: it is considered of 
great use. lustead of the bloody barba- 
rian practice of nicking a grown horse, 
they have a practice (introduced by Mr, 
Sheerer of Bustletown) of taking a foal 
on its bemg cast, and beuding 
the tail flat to its back, with a knife, the 
operator cuts off the superfluous part 5 with- 
out any other uicking, when grown, it 
carries the tail as if uicked with the great- 
est art. 

Sheep are not kept but in small flocks; 
there are no large flocks with regular bred 
shepherds, as in England or Spain. Pigs 
are pleuty, and of a pretty good sort, worth 
ten or eleven dollars per ewt. Raising poul- 
try for the city market is a universal prac- 
tice. ‘Taxes of all sorts on farms in Phila- 
deiphia county not more than one penny 
in the pound sterling. 

Produce aud price of corn and grain." 


Produce to the acre. Price. 
Bushels Dollars. 


Wheat 16 to 30.......... 2 0 per bushel. 

Barley not much grown, could not get the 
produce. 

Oats «+ 30 to 0 50 

Rye .. 20 — 30........+- 1 25 

Corns 30 — 40..cccccese O 

Clover 13 — 2 ton....25 to 30 dol. per ton. 
Wheat is sold by the bushel, which is 

considered to weigh G60lbs.; if it weighs 

but 57lbs. it is held to be unmarketable, 

and a buyer may call off. The farmer has 

no regular corn exchange to go to, he must 

carry it to bulk to market, or sell it toa 

neighbouring merchant or miller, which he 

cau always readily do at market price. 


Returning to Philadelphia, our author 
proceeded through Baltimore, and Wil- 
mington to Washington, the metropolis 
of the United States. Wilmington was 
found to be a dull place, exhibiting every 
appearance of a town falling to decay. 
Widely different was the appearance of 
Baltimore, which has experienced per- 
haps, the most rapid growth of any 
place in the American Union. 

There are people yet living, who can re- 
collect when there was not twenty houses 
in Baltimore, or a vessel belonging to the 
port. In 1791 it contained 2000 houses, and 
18,503 inhabitants; in 1810 the census 
gave 46,487; now (1817) it is computed to 
contain near 60,000 souls. The houses are 
built of a durable red brick. Market, Cal- 
vert, Gay, and a few others, are handsome, 
good streets. At present the streets are 
not lobelled with their names, as at Phila- 


* Corn always means maize. Wheat, vats, 
&e. are called grain by way of distinction. 
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jelphia and New York, which is a great 
inconvenience to strangers. The shop 
are well supplied with every luxury, aud 
the inhabitants carry on a great trade with 
the Western States, the West Indies, and 
most parts of the world. In 1816 the fo- 
reign entries were 553, and coastwise 401. 
‘The shipping owned in this port, 

In 1790 amounted to 13,564 tons. 

In 1798 59,837 do. 

In 1805 72,210 do. 

1810 103,444 do. 

Baltimore schooners are allowed to be 
the first in the world. 

The merchants here are a most enterpri- 
zing set of men, and many individuals are 
concerned in the privateering carried on by 
the South American patriots. 

Baltimore can boast of several hand- 
ome public edifices, The people, who 
are a mixed race of French, Irish, 
Scotch, English, Germans, and their de» 
scendants, appear very healthy, and are 
noted for their hospitality and staunch 
republicanism. There are many blacks, 
in Baltimore, both freemen and slaves, 

The City of Washington is rapidly 
increasing in size as well as in the num- 
ber and beauty of its buildings. Those 
unfinished public edifices, which were 
destroyed by General Ross and Admiral 
Cockburn, have been either re-erected, 
or are now re-building with increased 
splendour. Here isa noble naval-yard, 
at which ships of the largest class can 
be built; while our author was bere, a 
%) gun-ship was on the stocks, It is in 
contemplation to erect an university on 
asvitable seale, for students from all 
parts of the Union, The population of 
Washington, in 1810, was 8,208, 

From Washington, Mr. Palmer pro- 
ceeded by land to Pittsburgh, the capi- 
tal and emporium of the westera coun- 
ry, where he embarked in a Kentucky 
boat to Cineinnati. The state of the 
country, prices of farms and provisions, 
Ke, are carefully specified, and much 
useful commercial, and statistical infor- 
mation is communicated As Cincin- 
hati is the capital of the state of Ohio, 
(which state 25 years ago contained only a 
few thousand inhabitants, and is now 
Well settled by a population of half a 
million of whites), we shall extract a 
few particujars relative to this city. 

Ciucinuati, which derives its name 
from the celebrated Roman Cincinua- 


tus, is situated nearly in the centre of 
the Western country. Its general ap- 
pearance is clean and handsome, not to 
say elegant. Forty years since, it was 
the resort of Indians, and the surround- 
ing country a wilderness, full of wild 
beasts and savages, The streets are 
laid out at right lines, after the manner 
of Philadelphia. Their general width 
is sixty-six feet; the principal streets 
are neatly paved with brick foot-paths, 
and pumps are placed for general ac- 
commodation. 


The number of public buildings and dwel- 
lings in July, 1815, were [was) 1100, and 
the population at that time was estima- 
ted at 6000; since that time there has 
been a regular influx of New Englanders, 
Kentuckians, Virginians, British, French, 
and Germans. The present number of 
buildings may be between 13 and 1400, 
and the number of inhabitants 8000, all 
whites, the laws of Ohio prohibiting even 
free negroes, (except in certain cases) from 
settling in the state. Near 400 of the 
houses are built of stone or brick, many of 
them three story high, and iv a very neat 
modern style; the rest of the houses are 
frame, most of them neatly painted. 

Mr. Palmer has given an interesting 
account of the mannfactures of Cincin- 
nati, for which we must refer to his vo- 
lume, Its commerce is considerable. 


The exports of Cincinnati consist of flour, 
corn, beaf, pork, butter, lard, bacon; whis- 
key, peach brandy, beer, porter ; pot and 
pearl ashes ; cheese, soap, candles; hats, 
hemp, spun yarn, saddles, rifles, cherry and 
black ash boards, staves and scanthing, ca- 
binet furniture aud chairs. East India and 
European goods are imported from Balti- 
more and Philadelphia by way of Pittsburg. 
Lead is procured from St Louis. Rum, 
sugar, molasses, and some dry goods are 
received from New Orleans; salt from va- 
rious salt works in the vicinity ; coal from 
Pittsburg. 


The public buildings are of brick, 
and elegantly constructed. Much at- 
tention is paid to education, for which 
respectable provision is made, partly by 
the state, and partly by subscription. 

The climate is healthy, if we may judge 
from the appearance of the inhabitants: at 
this season (July) the mornings and even- 
ings are delightful, mid-day hot, but not 
too hot to do any out-door work. The 
American inhabitants say they have more 
cloudy weather than New England expe- 
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riences; this may proceed from the rivers, 
lakes, hills, and uncleared forests, by which 
they are surrounded, The winters are short 
aud pleasant. 

The manners of most of the inhabitants 
are social and refined, without jealousy of 
foreigners (which is sometines the case 
with the ignorant or interested, in’ the 
eastern and middie states) they are pleased 
toseearespectable European settle amongst 
them. Many cuitivate the fine arts, paint. 
ing, engraving, and music. With few ex- 
ceptions we found the English languege 
spoken with purity (as indeed it is in most 
parts of the States, there being uo county, 
and hardly any state dialects.) 


Though some vf the labourers and 
mechanics are “great amateurs of 
whiskey,”’ they are a sober class of 
people. Our anthor saw but one single 
instance of intoxication, while he was 
here; and that occurred on the fourth 
of July (the Anniversary of American 
tndependence), which he observes, for 
ati American, amounts almost to excuse. 
The inhabitants dress much the 
English fashion, and occasionally amuse 
themselves with theatrical performances. 
Concerning the ability of these, Mr. 
Palmer does not give an opinion, but 
they elicit from him an observation 
which is highly honourable to his head, 
and to his heart. 


Although I am not disposed to censure 
innocent amusements, yet as plays are con- 
dacted (and perhaps, to pay the performers, 
must be conducted,) | certainly think they 
do the cause of morality much harm, and 
ought not to be admitted, especially ina 
new country like this. The propensity to 
laughter is often encouraged at the expense 
of age and infirmity, the audience are 
grossly flattered at every convenieut oppor 
tunity, double entendres of no very chaste 
conceits are introduced, with stupid and 
unnatural scenes of love, running away 
from cruel parents, swearing, &c.; all evi- 
dently tending to demoralize. 


As the Anniversary of American In- 
dependence was celebrated, during his 
residence at Cincinnati, ‘ with much 
energy,’ we shall conclude our notice of 
Mr. Palmer's Travels for the present, 
with the following account of that na- 
tional festival. 

The morning was ushered in by bands of 
music parading the streets, and firing of 
eantion, (which continued at intervals 


through the day.) At eleven o'clock, three 
companies of volunteers, (Consisting of q 
rifle corps, and two companies of infantry, 
one a fine company, just raised, called the 
Cincinnati guards) assembled near the lang. 
ing, and accompanied by many citizens, 
two aud two, marched in procession to the 
Presbyterian Choreh, the band playing, 
Hail Columbia! Yaukee Doodle! &e. the 
church was crowded; nombers of well. 
dressed females occupied the front seats, 
The ceremony commenced with an appro. 
priate prayer and psalm; then the declara. 
tion of independence (as made by the co- 
lonists) was read; after which, an impres- 
sive national hymn was sung by the whole 
congregation, the chorus repeating at the 
end of each stanza: 
Fathers, sires, heroes brave, 
Who fought and bled for liberty, 
The heavenly boon, we swear to save, 
Whilst freedom has a votary ! 
Whea the enthusiasm occasioned by this 
hymn had subsided, an orator stept forth, 
having the national flag on one side, and 
a decorated cap of liberty on the other; 
his manner avd language was rhetorical, 
He dwelt on the mild laws, the liberty, 
plenty, and comforts, which in common 
with their fellow citizens, the inhabitants 
of Cincinnati experienced; observing, what 
a delighitfal sight it was (and I thought so 
to see men of all vations united as a band 
of brothers, to rejoice and praise the Al- 
mighty for the free government aud nume- 
rous blessings which they happily enjoyed 
Before parting, another bymu was sung, 
containing too much boasting and bon- 
bast; the two first verses and chorus were 
as follows : 
When first the sun o'er ocean glow'd, 
And earth unveil'd her virgin breast; 
Supreme ‘mid nature’s vast abode, 
Wes heard the Almighty’s dread behest. 
Rise Columbia, brave and free, 
Poise the earth, and rule the sea! 
In darkness wrapp'd, with fetters chain'd, 
Will ages grope, debas’d and blind; 
With blood the human hand be stain’d, 
With tyrant power the human mind. 
After church, the citizens and _ strangers, 
who desired, adjourned to a good dinner, 
provided at the principal tavern; where the 
day was concluded with conviviality, many 
national and philanthropic toasts and senti- 
meuts being given.” 
[To be continued.] 


* A similar ceremony to the above described, 
is performed on the 4th of July, in every vl’ 
lage, town, and city, in the United States 
The largest church, it is no consideration what 
religion, is used, with permission, for the occ* 
sion. 
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Discourses on various points of Chris- 
tian Faith, aud Practice. By Thomas 
ff, Gallaudet, principal of the Connec- 
ticut Asylum, in the United States of 
America, for the Education of the Deaf 
and Dumb. 8vo. 7s. Hatchard, London. 
1818. 


TueEse discourses were, for the most 
part, delivered in the Chapel of the 
Oratoire at Paris, in the spring of 1816, 
while the author was there engaged, 
under the auspices of the venerable Abbé 
Sicard and his pupil Clere, in qualifying 
himself for the instruction of an unfor- 
tunate, and too Jong neglected class of 
his (American) countrymen,—the Deaf 
and Dumb. Several Englishmen, and 
Americans, who had been taught in 
their own lands to venerate the Sabbath- 
day, having requested Mr. Gallaudet to 
become their temporary preacher in the 
chapel of the Oratoire, (the use of which 
was liberally granted to them,) he ac- 
ceded to their wishes, and delivered the 
sermons which* form the chief part of 
the publication now before us. They 
are discourses of no ordinary merit ; 
they discuss the most important points 
of Christian Faith and practice, con- 
cisely, indeed, but with such perspicuity, 
comprehensiveness and earnestness, as 
render them a valuable assistant to those 
who devote a part of the Sunday to 
private devotional reading, or to the in- 
struction of their families, Numerous 
animated and impressive passages offered 
themselves for extraction, for which we 
have not room, The dast discourse, 
which was delivered at the opening of 
the Connecticat Asylum for educating 
the Deaf and Dumb, possesses very su- 
perior merit. Its avowed design is, to 
state the several advantages likely to 
arise from the establishment of this asy- 
lum, and to propose several motives, 
which should inspire those interested in 
its welfare with renewed zeal, and with 
hopes of ultimate success. From this 
eloquent and pathetic sermon, we select 


one single extract, and shall rejoice if 


the perusal of it shall lead any of our 
readers, who may not be apprised of 
the existence of a similar institution in 
this metropolis, to contribute their 
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friendly aid to the Asylum for the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf and Dumb Children 
of the Poor, where more than 150 are 
now under instruction. 


Parents, make the case your own! Fa- 
thers and mothers, think what would be 
your feelings, were the son of your expec- 
tations, or the daughter of your hopes, to 
be found in this unhappy condition! The 
|. lamp of reason already lights its infant eye; 
the smile of intelligence plays upon its 
countenance ; its little hand is stretched 
forth in significant expression of its wants ; 
the delightful seasou of prattling converse 
has arrived; but its artless lispings are in 
vain anticipated with patcrnal ardour; the 
voice of maternal affection falls unheard 
on its ear; its silence begins to betray its 
misfortune, and its look and gesture soon 
prove, that it must be for ever cut off from 
colloquial intercourse with man, and that 
parental love must labour under unex- 
pected difficulties, in preparing it for its 
journey through the thorny world upon 
which it has entered, How many experi- 
ments must be made before its novel lan- 
guage can be understood ! How often must 
its instruction be attempted before the least 
improvement can take place! How imper- 
fect, after every effort, must this improve- 
ment be! Who shall shape its future course 
through life? Who shall provide it with 
sources of intellectual comfort? Who shall 
explain to it the invisible realities of a fu- 
ture world?) Ah! my hearers, | could 
spread before you scenes of a mother's an- 
guish, I could read to you letters of a fa- 
ther's anxiety, which would not fail to 
move your hearts to pity, and your eyes to 
tears, and to satisfy you that the prospect 
which the instruction of their deaf and 
dumb children opens to parents, is a balm 
for one of the keenest of sorrows, inasmuch 
as it isa relief for what has been hitherto 
considered an irremediable misfortune. 

The most important advantages, however, 
in the education of the deaf and dumb, ac- 
crue to those who are the subjects of it; 
and these are advantages which it is ex- 
tremely difficult for those of us, who are 
in possession of all our faculties, duly to 
appreciate. He, whose pulse has always 
heat high with health, little understands 
the rapture of recovery from sickness. He, 
who has always trod the soil, and breathed 
the air of freedom, cannot sympathize with 
the feelings of ecstacy which glow in the 
breast of him who, having long been the 
tenant of some dreary dungeon, is brought 
forth to the cheering influence of light,and 
liberty. 

But there is a sickness more dreadful 
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than that of the body; there are chains 
more galling than those of the dungeon — 
the immortal mind preying upon itself, and 
so imprisoned as not to be abie to unfold 
ifs intellectual and moral powers, and to 
attain to the comprehension and enjoyment 
of those objects, which the Creator has 
designed as the sources of its highest ex- 
pectations and hopes. Such must often be 
the condition of the unimstructed deaf and 
dumb! What mysterious darkness must 
sadden their souis! How imperfectly can 
they account for the wonders that surround 
them! Must not each one of them, in the 
language of thought, sometimes say, “ What 
is it that makes me differ from my fellow 
men? Why are they so much my supe- 
riors? What is that strange mode of com. 
municating, by which they understand 
each other with the rapidity of lightning, 
and which enlivens their faces with the 
brightest expressions of joy? Why do | 
not possess it; or why can it not be com- 
muuicated tome? What are those mys- 
terious characters, over which they pore 
with such incessant delight, and which 
seem to gladden the hours that pass by me 
so sad and cheerless? What mean the ten 
thousand customs, which | witness in the 
private circles and the public assemblies, 
and which possess such mighty influence 
over the conduct and feelings of those 
around me? And that termination of life; 
that placing in the cold bosom of the earth, 
those whom | have loved so long and so 
tenderly; how it makes me shudder !- 
What is death?—Why are my friends thus 
laid by and forgotten? Will they never 
revive from this strange slumber? Shall 
the grass always grow over them? Shall 
[ see their faces no more for ever? And 
must I also thus cease to move, and fall 
into an eternal sleep?” 


And these are the meditations of an im- 
mortal mind—looking through the grates of 
its prison-house upon objects, on which 
the ray of Revelation shed no light, but all 
of which are obscured by the shadows of 
doubt, or shrowded in the darkest gloom 
of iguorance. And this mind may be set 
free ; may be enabled to expatiate through 
the boundless fields of intellectual and mo-~ 
ral research; may have the cheering doc- 
trines of life and immortality, through 
Jesus Christ, unfolded to its view; may be 
led to understand who is the author of its 
being—whiat are its duties to him—how its 
offences may be pardoned — how its 
affections may be purified through the in- 
fluences of the Spirit—how it may at last 
gain the victory over death, and triumph 
over the horrors of the grave. Instead of 
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having the scope of its vision terminated 
by the narrow horizon of human life, it 
stretches into the endless expause of eter- 
unity ;—iustead of looking, with contracted 
gaze, at the little circle of visible objects, 
with which it is surrounded, it rises to the 
majestic contemplation of its own immortal 
existence, to the sublime conception of an 
Infinite and Supreme lntelligence, and to 
the ineffable displays of his goodness in the 
wonders of redeeming love. 


Considerations on the Origin, Progress, 
and present State of the English Bankrupt 
Laws, with reference to their existing de- 
fects, humbly submitted to the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
appointed to consider of the Bankrupt 
Laws. By John Coles, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. Maxwell, London, 18138. 


Tuat the bankrupt laws, now in ex- 
istence are inadequate to the purposes 
for which they were designed, is ac- 
knowledged by all those, who are suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the subject, and 
is confirmed by melancholy experience. 
That some remedies ought to be applied, 
is equally acknowledged.—That some 
remedies will hereafter be attempted, 
we have every reason to expect. It is 
said to be the design of government, 
that the subject should undergo a full 
and enlarged discussion, during the next 
session of parliament. To all who 
are interested in the discussion of the 
subject, the work before us will be found 
of eminent service. We have never 
seen so full, clear, and luminous an ar- 
rangement of the general practice of the 
bankrupt laws, in so interesting and 
agreeable a form. Theory and practice 
are mutually combined ; so as to be use- 
ful, not only to the politician and mem- 
ber of parliament, but also to the com- 
mon practitioner,—indeed, to every per- 
son, who wishes to become acqnainted 
with this branch of our jurisprudence. 
To the practitioner this work will be 
highly useful ; as we conceive that many 
of the hints and improvements suggested, 
may hereafter be adopted. Upon the 
whole, the work is well arranged, writ- 
ten with neatness, and even elegance, 
and does much credit to the judgement, 
industry, and talents of the author. 
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The Practical Abridgement of the Laws 
of Customs and Excise, relative to the Im- 
port, Export, and Coasting Trade of 
Great Britain and her Dependencies, 
corrected to September 1, 1818. By 
Charles Pope. Large 8vo. £1. 15s. 
Baldwin and Co. London, 1818. 


Twice have we already had occasion 
to give the willing meed of our appro- 
bation to Mr. Pope’s valuable and impor- 
tant publication.* The favourable re- 
ception given to his labours has stimu- 
lated him to render them more worthy 
of public patronage, and the result is 
the present greatly improved edition. 
The additions which are introduced in 
it, comprise all the acts of parliament 
passed during the last session, relative 
to the various subjects discussed by our 
author,—the whole of the laws concern- 
ing the intercourse reciprocally carried 
on with the British West Indies, Fo- 
reign West Indies, British America, the 
United States, and South America,— 
the laws relating to pilots and pilotage 
with the rates payable for the same,— 
the duties of pilotage, scavage and bail- 
lage,—the East India, West India, Lon- 
don, Rotherhithe, aud Bristol dock 
rates, together with all the officially pro- 
mulgated acts of parliament, and bye 
laws respecting the docks, piers, lights, 
and harbour of Liverpool; and (what 
we regard as one of the most important 
additions) the American navigation laws 
and tariff, 

For the greater convenience of refe- 
rence, Mr. Pope has divided his book 
into Titles and Rules. ‘To the leading 
titles he has prefixed remarks, tend- 
ing to elncidate the general arrange- 
ment and impart other useful informa- 
tion; and he has also judiciously en- 
larged the general index, so as to shew 
at one view, the various ramifications 
belonging to each article or place. 

_ Another important feature in this edi- 
tion is, the introduction of the whole 
of the present regulations of customs 
and excise, relative to the trade between 
Great Britain and all parts of the world, 
either as to the mode in which goods 
may be imported, warehonsed, or car- 


* See Lit Pan, O.S, vol. XII, p. 200, and 
vol, XV. 733, 
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ried coastwise, or to the quantum of du- 
ties, drawbacks, bounties or premiums 
to be paid or allowed. Such miscella- 
neous matters have likewise been added, 
as the information of intelligent mercan- 
tile men, and the author's long experi- 
ence, have suggested to him as valuable. 

Altogeth»r, this is the completest 
manual of* Mercantile Law which has 
ever issued from the British press; and 
the variety, extent, and accuracy of the 
information it contains, claim for it 
a place on the desk of every mercan- 
tile man, as well as every officer of the 
customs and excise, throughout the 
British dominions, 
Melancholy Effusions, with a few Mis- 

cellanies. By W. Weaver. Foolscap 

8vo. Simpkin and Marshall. London, 

1818. 

Tue anthor of these Effusions, de- 
signates himself a private in the Third 
Regiment of Foot Guards. They are 
introduced by an affectionate dedication 
to his son, from which we learn, that 
they ‘ were not written in the shades of 
retirement, where the mind’ has ample 
room to expand, vor with a heart un- 
ruffled by distress ; but in the bustle of 
a barrack-room, exposed to the jeers and 
obscenity of his comrades, and with a 
bosom absorbed in sadness and sorrow.” 
Unfavourable as such a situation must 
be to the cultivation of the Muses, 
these Effusions are evidently the pro- 
duction of a feeling mind, and exhibit 
much poetical genius, 


A New Latin Primer, or Companion 
to Latin Grammars. By Joseph Guy, 
Junr. 18mo. Is. Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy, Loudon. 

ALTHOUGH in our number for July, 
(p. 594) we differed in opinion from this 
respectable tutor, concerning the best 
mode of correcting bad orthography in 
young pupils, we are happy on the pre- 
sent occasion to express our favourable 
judgement of his ‘ New Latin Primer.’ 
His design, in this publication, is to fur- 
nish the learner with an easy practice 
ou the declensions and conjugations, in 
all their variety, as exhibited in the La- 
tin Accidence ; and this object he has 
accomplished ina simple and perspicuous 
manner. 
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A Tour through the Island of St. 
Helena, with Notices of tts Geology, 
Mineralogy, Botany, &c. &c. collected 
during a residence of twelve years. By 
Capt. John Barnes, 12mo. 7s. Richard- 
son, London, 1817. 

TuovuGnu much of the interest which, 
two years ago, was excited concerning 
this island, has subsided ; yet this to- 
pographical account of it will always 
be deserving of attention, aS an ac- 
curate addition to onr stores of geo- 
graphical science. The author's long 
residence on St. Helena, and his official 
situation there as Civil and Military 
Surveyor to the Hon. East India Com- 
pany, have enabled him to collect nu- 
merous particulars respecting the is- 
land: and it is but justice to add, that 
he appears to have neglected no means 
of obtaining correct information. Some 
details are annexed relative to the arrest 
and detention of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
of whom a correct likeness is prefixed. 
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BOOKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Robert Southey Esq. hasin the press, in 2 
8vo. volumes, Memoirs of the life of John 
Wesley, the founder of the English Me- 
thodists. 

An Account of the Life, Ministry, and 
Writings of the Rev. John Fawcett, D.D. 
fifty-four years Minister of the Gospel at 
Waingate and Hebden Bridge, near Hali- 
fax, will shortly be published by his son. 


CHEMISTRY» 

Dr. Henry is printing a new and greatly 
improved edition of his Elements of Che- 
mistry. 

Dr. Bostock will shortly publish the His- 
tory and Present State of Galvanism. 

COMMERCE. 

The editor of Mortumer’s Commercial 
Dictionary, Universal Commerce, and 
other publications epon similar subjects, 
has in the press a work, entitled Foreign 
Exchanges, being a compicte sct of tables | 
of foreign exchanges, calculated from the 
lowest to the highest course of exchange, 
and from one penny to one thousand ponnds 
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sterling. It will shew, at one view, any 


-sum of foreign money reduced into British 


sterling, and British money into foreign, 
Tables shewing the method of calculating 
the exchanges between the different cities 
ov the continent with each other; and con- 
cluding with a table of the real and imagi- 
nary monies of the world, the mode of 
reckoning the same, and their value re- 
duced into British sterling. The price to 
subscribers will be £1. 10s. to nen subscri- 
bers £2. to be paid on delivery of the 
work. 
EDUCATION. 

The Child’s Introduction to thorough 
Bass, in conversations between a mother 
and a daughter of ten years old. 

A short History of France, after the man- 
ner of the late Mrs. Trimmer’s Histories for 
Children, by a Daughter of that Lady. 

A School Astronomy, accompanied with 
plates, is now in the press, by Mr Guy, in 
a small volume, the size of the popular 
School Geography, published by him. The 
work will comprise all that can be interest- 
ing to youth, and within their comprehen. 
sion. It is designed as a general class book 
in schools, evabling teachers to make the 
elements of astronomy a regular branch of 
school education. 

In the press, Questions adapted to Gold- 
smith’s abridged History of Greece, de- 
signed for the use of schools, and partice- 
larly applicable, from the minuteness of 
their subdivision, to those schools in which 
the pupils are arranged in classes according 
to the uational plan of instruction. 

Dr. Carey has in the press, an improved 
edition of his larger work on Latin Prosody 
and Versification. 

HISTORY. 

The Gfth edition of the History of the 
British West Indies, by Bryan Edwards, 
coutinued to the present time, in four 8vo. 
vols. with a 4to. ove of maps aud plates, 
is expected early in next month. 

MEDICINE, 

Mr. Uenry Thomson will soon publish 
Remarks on the Conduct of a Nursery, in- 
tended to give information to young mo- 
thers, and those likely to become such. 

Dr. Armstrong is preparing new editions, 
considerably improved, of his three works 
ou Scarlet Fever, &c., Typhus Fever, and 
Puerperal Fever. 

Mr. A. T. Thomson bas in the press, in 
an 8vo. vol. the London Dispensatory, con- 
taining the elements and practice of Mate- 
ria Medica and Pharmacy, with a transla- 
tion of the London, Edinburgh, and Dub- 
lin Pharmacoperias. 

The third edition of the late Dr. Saun- 
der’s Treatise on Diseases of the Eye, with 
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ashort account of his life by Dr. Farre, will 
soon appear. 

Mr. J. G. Mansford will soon publish, in 
avo. an Inquiry into the Influence of Situa- 
tions in Pulmonary Consumption, and on 
the Duration of Life. 

Dr. James Johnson has nearly ready, a 
small work on the Gout, containing a po- 
pular view of all that is known on the na- 
ture, cure, and prevention of that formid- 
able disease. 

The proprietors of the London Medical 
and Physical Journal, an original work, 
formerly conducted by Dr. Bradley, and 
latterly by Drs. Batty, Fothergill, and 
others, announce an engagement with two 
additional editors, Dr. Thomas Parkinson, 
for the medical department, and Mr. Wm. 
Hutchinson, for the surgical department ; 
who have formed extensive connexions with 
the most eminent men in the profession, as 
well in England, asin France, Germany, 
and the United States. They will, conse- 
quently, be enabled to preseut the readers 
of their Journal, in every number, with the 
earliest information on all subjects con- 
nected with medicine, surgery, chemistry, 
pharmacy, botany, and natural history; 
together with critical analyses of the best 
works published in Britain and on the con- 
tinents of Europe and America. Their 
extensive foreign connexions have induced 
them to devote a distinct department in the 
journal to this object; and the first exhibi- 
tion of this new feature will appear iv the 
number published on the Ist of October. 

MISCELLANIES, 

Letters on the Importance, Duty, and 
Advantages of Early Rising, will be speed- 
ily published. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Thomas Brown, Esq. will soon publish, 
in 4to. a Conchology of Great Britain and 
Ireland, also, in 8vo. the Elements of Zoo- 
logy, both works illustrated by figures 
drawn from nature. 

NOVELS. 

Speedily will he published, a Year and 
a Day, a novel, in 3 vols. by Madame 
Panache, author of Manners. 

la the press, Castles in the Air, or the 
Whims of my Aunt, 3 vols. 

Charenton, or the Follies of the Age, a 
Philosophical romance, translated from the 
French of M. Lourdoueix. Charenton is 
well known to be the public establishment 
near Paris, for insane persons. The author 
has chosen it for the scene of adventures, 
aud some supposed inhabitants of it are his 
Dramatis Persone. This work gives a 
view of the political state of France ; of its 
parties ; of the natural tendency of the age 
to the general interests of mankind, and of 
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the ultimate object of civilization in its si- 
lent progress towards universal good. 

In the press, The Authoress, a tale, by 
the author of Rachel. — 

PHILOLOGY.. 

In the press, a Grammatical Analysis 
(on a plan perfectly simple, and gltogether 
new) of the French, Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
man, the antient and modern Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, and Syriac languages, with a 
classical vocabulary, whereby those lan- 
guages may be respectively acquired with 
facility, by the Rev. Fred. Nolan, author 
of an Inquiry into the Integrity of the 
Greek Vulgate, &c. &c. The modern Greek 
wil] be furnished by Mr. Calbo, a native of 
the loniau Republic, and Public Lecturer 
on Greek literature. This work will be 
handsomely printed in one vol. 12mo. and 
be so constructed as to form a grammatical 
apparatus to Mr, Bagster’s Polyglott Bible, 
now in course of publication. 

POETRY. 

A volume of Poems and Songs, chiefl 
in the Scotish dialect, by the late Mr. Rd. 
Gall, will soon appear. 

The Iron Mask, a poem, by the author of 
the Recluse of the Pyrenees, is in the press. 

In the press, Night, a descriptive poor, 
by M. E. Elliot, Jun. being an attempt to 
paint the scenery of night as connected 
with great and interesting events. 

In the course of December will be pub- 
lished, the Beauties of Affection, and other 
poems, by G. H. Toulmin. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Earl of Lauderdale will soon pub- 
lish, a second edition, with considerable 
additions, of au Inquiry into,the Nature and 
Origin of Public Wealth. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Rev. Joseph Fletcher will soon pub. 
lish, a new and enlarged edition of his Lec- 
tures on the Principles and Institutions of 
the Roman Catholic Religion. 

Prospectus of the fourth edition of Cal- 
met's Dictionary of the Holy Bible; ex- 
plaining the names, histories, &c. of persons, 
places, and natural productions mentioned 
in scripture; the antiquities, buildings, 
coins, habits, laws, customs, peculiarities of 
the Jews, &c. &c. &c. with the Fragments, 
containing entirely new Illustrations of 
Scripture incidents and expressions, selected 
from the most authentic historians, travel- 
lers, &c. containing many occurrences and 
observations extremely interesting, and 
highly entertaining : illustrated by several 
hundred plates of views, maps, plans, 
dresses, &c. Four parts, each containing 
six sheets of Dictionary, six sheets of 
Fragments illustrating Scripture incidents, 
and at least six plates, are now ready 
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for delivery, and will be continued with 
all possible speed. It is presumed, that 
the extent of the whole will very little 
exceed, if at all, that of the former editions, 
notwithstanding the extensive additions. 

It has been the object of emulation to 
others; but its imitators haye either failed 
in their imitation,—or have depended for 
their merit on the labours of Calmet,—or 
have sunk into disesteem, and never have 
obtained authority. ‘The necessary accom- 
panimeut of plates has been too expensive 
for the means of plagiarists: they have 
copied, but they could not rival; and, ori- 
ginal information they had none. 

The approbation of the British public 
has been felt beyond the limits of the Bri- 
tish empire; and the Americati press has 
reprinted verbatim from ourformer editions ; 
it is now, therefore, necessary to maintain 
the superiority of the London copy, by com- 
bining those improvements which have been 
suggested by the long and anxious experi- 
ence of more than twenty years. 

The nature of these improvements may 
be expressed in a few words :—In the first 
place the Dictionary is now complete in 
one alphabetical series, the words contaived 
in the former Supplement being incorpo- 
rated in their proper places. The whole 
of the Geographical Index, originally a dis- 
tinct part of the Sacred Geography, form- 
ing the fifth volume, consisting entirely of 
new matter, is also included; so that, it is 
presumed, the additions of various kinds 
will form nearly, if not altogether, one third 
of the preseut edition; distinguished from 
the original, by being enclosed in brack- 
ets [ } 

The approbation bestowed on the Ilus- 
trations of Scripture, by means of local in- 
formation derived from the East, has been 
too gencral and too lively to be misunder- 
stood, These Fragments have been the 
source and the support of sundry similar 
undertakings: they have furnished extracts 
without number to periodical publications, 
and have formed the basis and the body of 
volumes. They are now revised ; and many 
things are more clearly expressed, in 
consequence of more effectual information, 
with cousiderable additions; but, it has 
been thought adviseable to retain their 
former order, not to disturb the numerous 
refrences made tothem, as well in the work 
itself, as by late writers, In consequence, 
this division will be enlarged from one vo- 
lnome, ineonveniently thick, to two volumes. 
The additional parts may be had separately, 
for the accommoCation of original subscri- 
bers. 

The plates will also form an atlas, or vo- 
lume by themselves, arranged a!phabeti- 
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cally: each subject will be particularly ex. 
plained; and their utility will be increased 
by a great increase of references. Such 
plates as have been injured in working (for 
several have printed no less than four or 
and five thousand impressions) are cancelled 
new plates are engraved in their stead; 
others are carefully revised, and correc. 
tions and additions are inserted throughout, 

The whole will be uniformly printed, on 
paper of the best quality; and in short, the 
work will be placed in that state which the 
Editor presumes will be most satisfactory 
to the public, and most honourable to the 
parties engaged in it. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The continuation of Mr. Bigland's His- 
tory of Gloucestershire is actually begun at 
the press, and a portion of it may be soon 
expected to appear. 

Mr. John Chalmers, author of a History 
of Malvern, is printing a History of Wor- 
cester, abridged from the histories of Dr. 
Nash and Mr. Green, with much additional 
information. 

Dr. J. Maccuilock will soon publish, an 
Account of the Western Isles of Scotland, 
particularly with regard to Geology, in two 
8vo. vols. with a 4to. vol. of illustrative en- 
gravings. 

In the press a work of considerable in- 
terest, intitled The General Gazetteer, or 
Emigrant’s Guide to the Western and South 
Western States and Territories of America; 
containing a geographical and statistical 
description of the States of Louisiana, In- 
diana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Ohio; the Territories of Alabama, 
Missouri, lilinois, and Michigan, and the 
western parts of Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and New York; with a complete list of the 
road and river routes west of the Aleghany 
mountains, and the connecting roads from 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington city, 
to New Orleans, St. Louis, and Pittsburg. 
Accompanied by a map of the United 
States, engraved expressly for this work 
from Mellish’s large map, improved to Ja- 
nuary 1, 1818. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Miss Hutton is about to publish the Tour 
of Africa, containing a concise account of 
all the countries in that quarter of the 
globe, hitherto visited by Europeans, with 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants. 

Lieut. Elmhirst is about to publish Oc- 
currences during a Six Mouths Residence 
in the Province of Calabria Ulteriore in 
the Kingdom of Naples. 

Mr. G. Russell, of his Majesty's Office 
of Works, has in the press, a Tour through 
Sicily in 1815. 

John Crawford, Esq. Jate resident at the 
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court of the sultan of Java, is preparing a 
Description of the Islands of Java, Bali, and 
Celebes, with an account of tie principal 
tribes of the Indian Archipelago. 

Mr. H. B. Fearon will soon publish, in 
an 8vo. vol. Sketches of America, being the 
narrative of a journey of more than five 
thousand miles through the eastern and 
western states. 

Mr. W Westall, who acompanied Cap- 
tain Flinders on his voyage round the 
world, has lately executed a work, consist- 
ing of a variety of Views of the Caves in 
the North-west Riditug of Yorkshire, with 
some of the most iuteresting scenes in their 
neighbourhood, particularly Malham Cove 
aid Gordale Scar, 

They are not only highly picturesque, 
but appear to be geologically correct repre- 
sentations of some of the most extraordi- 
nary scenes in this country ; and it is a 
strange circumstance, that no work upon 
the same subject has before appeared, as 
the caves have for some years past attracts 
eda great many visitors. 

BOOKS PUBLISHED. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Public and Private Life 
of Johu Howard, the Philanthropist, com- 
piled from his private diary and letters, the 
journal of his confidential attendant, the 
communicatious of bis family and surviving 
friends, and other autheutic sources of in- 
formation, most of it entirely original, by 
James Baldwin Brown, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister at Law. Embellished 
with two highly fivished portraits of Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard. 4fo. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A Practical Treatise ou the Use and Ap- 
plication of Chemical Re-agents or Tests, 
with concise directions for analyzing ores 
or metals, soils, manures, and mineral wa- 
ters, illustrated by a series of experiments, 
by Fredrick Accum, Operative Chemist, 
with copper plates, the 2d edition, very con- 
siderably eularged, 12mo. Qs. 

The Practical Abridgement of the Laws 
of Customs and Excise, relative to the Im- 
port, Export, and Coasting Trade of Great 
Britain and her Dependencies; including 
lables of the duties, drawbacks, bounties, 
and premiums, Interspersed with the trea- 
tises with foreign powers, regulations of 
trading companies, proclamations, orders 
in council, reports of adjudged cases, opi- 
nions of law officers, and official documents. 
To which are now added, the Russia and 
Levant dues ; duties of scavage, package, 
and baillage, and pilotage aad dock rates ; 
together with the American navigation 
laws and tariff. The statutes brought down 
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to the end of 58 Geo. III. and the other 
parts to September 1, 1818, by Charles 
Pope, fourth edition, in one large closely 
printed volume, 8vo. €1. 15s. 

DRAMA 

Teatro Espanol, Nowber VIL. containing 
Porta Puente Juana, Comedia de Lope de 
Vega, 3s. Completing the the Ist vol. 

EDUCATION, 

Le Traducteur, or Historical, Dramatic, 
and Miscellaneous Selections from the best 
French writers of the present day, adapted 
for pupils, ou a plan calculated to render 
reading and translation peculiarly service- 
able in acquiring the French language. 
With an Abstract of Grammar, a selection 
of idioms and explauatory votes, by P. F. 
Mertet, 12mo. 6s. 

Advice to the Teens, or Practical 
toward the Formation of One's Own Cha- 
racter, by Isaac Taylor, of Ongar, foolscap 
8vo 5s. boards. 

Letters on French History, from the 
Earliest Period tu the Battle of Waterloo, 
and Re-establishmeut of the !louse of Bour- 
bon, for the use of schools, by J. Bogiand, 
12mo, 63. 

Les Jeunes Veundeens, ou le Frere et Ja 
Seeur, a tale founded on actual facets which 
fell uncer the observations of the authoress 
or her family during the Vendean War, by 
the late Madime Bernard, 12mo. 4s bd. 

A Grammar of Rhetoric and Polite Lite- 
rature, comprehending the principles of 
language and style, the elemeuts of taste 
and criticism, with rules for the study of 
composition and eloquence, illustrated by 
appropriate examples, selected chiefly from 
the British Classics, for the use of schools 
and private teachers, by Alexander Jamie- 
sou, 12mo, 6s. 6d. bound. 


LAW. 

A Full and Correct Account of the Trial 
which took place at the last Dorchester 
Assizes, before Mr. Justice Park and a 
Special Jury, in the case of the King on the 
prosecution of George Lowman Tuckett, 
Esq. versus James Bowditch and nine other 
defendauts, upon an indictmeut for con- 
spiracy, assault, and false imprisonment ; 
taken from the short-hand notes of Mr. 
Richardson. 

MEDICINE. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, pub- 
lished by the Medical and Chirurgical So- 
ciety of Loudon, vol. 9, part 1, 8vo. 12s, 
boards. 

A Succinct Account of the Contagious 
Fever uf this Country, as exemplified in 
the Epidemic now prevailing in London, 
with the appropriate method of treatment 
as practised in the House of Recovery. To 
which are added, Observations on the Na- 
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ture and Properties of Contagion, tending 
to correct the popular notions on this sub- 
ject, and pointing out the means of preven- 
tion, by Thomas Bateman, M.D. F.L.S, 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Annual Catalogue of Books on Anatomy, 
Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, Chemistry, 
Botany, &c, &c. new and second hand, 
includiug an extensive collection of foreign 
publications recnetly imported, a complete 
list of the Lectures delivered in London, 
Hours of Attendance, &ce. &c, Published 
by Messrs. Andersou aud Chase, 12mo. 

A Manual of Practical Anatomy, for 
the use of Students engaged in Dissection. 
By Edward Stanley, Assistant Surgeon, 
and Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, 12mo. 

General Views relating to the Stomach, 
its Fabric and Functions. By T. C. Speer. 
M. D. 8vo. 5s. 

Observations on a Stridulous affection of 
the bowels, and on some varieties of Spi- 
nal disease, with an appendix of cases. 
By J. Bradley, M. D. 8vo. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. 
38. Royal 8vo. £1 11s. 6d. 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana, part 8. 
£1 1s. boards; and on superfine royal pa- 
per, with proof impressions of the plates, 
£2 2s. 

El Espanol Constitucional, o Miscelanea 
de Politica, Cienceas y Artes, Literatura. 
Number 1, price 3s.—Periodico Mensual, 
34s. per year, or 17s. per half-year. 


NOVELS. 

Myself and Friend ; by Anne Plumptree. 
4 vols. 12 mo. £1 4s. boards. 

Woman, or Minor Maxims, a Sketch. 
2 vols. 11s. 

Dunethvin, or the Visit to Paris. 4 vols. 
11, 2s. 

Genevieve, or the Orphan's Visit; by 
Mrs. Strutt. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

Nun of Santa Maria di Tindaro; b 
Louisa Sidney Stanhope. $ vols. 16s. 6d. 

The Bandit Chief or the Lords of Ur- 
vino, a Romance. 4 vols, 1]. 2s. 

An Angel's Form, and a Devil's Heart ; 
by Selina Davenport. 4 vols. 11. 2. 

The Cumberland Cottager; by Miss 
Broderick, $ vols. 16s, 6d. 

The Recluse of Albyn Hall; by Zarah 
Wentworth. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

Tales of My Landlord, second series. 
Collected and arranged by Jedediah Cleish- 
botham, Schoolmaster and Parish Clerk 
of Gandercleugh, 4 vols. 12 mo. £1. 12s. 

POETRY. 

The Recluse of the Pyrenees, a poem, 
inscribed to His Royal Highness Prince 
Leopold, Svo. 4s. 6d.. 


Revenge Defeated, and Self Punished, 
a dramatic poem, 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Kleist’s Vernal Season, a poem, trans. 
lated from the German, after the manner 
of Thompson, second edition, Svo, 3s, 6d. 


THKOLOGY. 

Christian Forgiveness inseparably con. 
nected with Reconciliation; or review of 
Peter’s Remarks “ on Christian Forgive- 
ness,” in the Baptist Magazine for August, 
1818, By Paul, price 2s. 

The Scripture ‘Testimony to the Mes. 
siah; an inquiry with a view to a satisfac. 
tory determination of the doctrine taught 
in the Holy Scriptures concerning the per- 
son of Christ; including a careful exami- 
nation of the Rev. Thomas Belsham’s Calm 
Inquiry, and of the other principal Unita- 
rian works on the same subject. By John 
Pye Smith, D. D. vol. 1, 8vo, 14s. 

Chambers’ Harmony of the Four Gos- 
pels; or a Series of Narratives of the 
Evangelists, so collected and disposed as 
to bring the whole into one regular rela- 
tion, having the references brought under 
the verses, 8vo, 15s. 

Sermons, in which the Connection is 
traced between a belief of the Truths of 
Revelation and the Character, Comfort, 
and Prospects of Christians. By the Rev. 
Miles Jackson, Minister of St. Paul's, 
Leeds, and Chaplain to the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Wemyss and March, 8vo, 12s. 

Sermons on Several Subjects and Occa- 
sions. By. William Hett, M. A. 2 vols. 
8vo, 18s. boards. 

More work for Dr. Hawker ; in a reply 
to his misrepresentations of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Thomas Smith, 
price Is. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 


The Panorama of Paris and its environs, 
with $1 plates descriptive of as many of 
the most striking Public Edifices, 32mo, 
4s. second edition, 

The History and Antiquities of Gains- 
borough, in the county of Lincoln: toge- 
ther with a Topographical account of Stow, 
principally in illustration of its claim to 
be considered as the Roman Sidnacester. 
With four plates and a map, 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
boards, 

Histrionic Topography; or, the Birth 
Places, Residences, and Funeral Monu- 
ments of the most distinguished Actors, 
in demy 8vo, price 12s: ; 

The sixth aud final part, of Dugdale’s 
History of St. Paul's Cathedral: with 4 
continuation and additions, including the 
republication of Sir William Dugdale’s 
life from his own manuscripts. By Henry 
Ellis, Esq. F. R.S. Sec. S. A. 
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HForeiqn Ltierarp Gasette, 
America: Unirep States. 

Travels through the United States, in 
1806 and 1807, 1809-11; with Remarks on 
the Passages between America and Great 
Britain, and Ireland and Canada. By 
John Meillish. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 
Maps. Philadelphia, 

The author is a native of Scotland, set- 
tled at Philadelphia, as an Engraver of 
Maps: he publishes these as the results of 
his different Travels by land and by water, 
as well in the old country as in the new. 
The first chapter contains the history of 
his Voyage from Glasgow to Savannah, 
which proved to be a tedious transit of 
sixty one days. The second describes his 
cecupations while at sea; with an account 
of the prevailing winds in the Atlantic, a 
description of the Galf of Mexico, of the 
banks of Newfoundland, and the Ice 
Islands. The third chapter describes Sa- 
vanndah, and its environs. The rest of this 
volume narrates his adventures and obser- 
vations in his different excursions in the 
interior of America. To this Volume are 
annexed Observations on the Yellow 
Fever, and on a remedy reported as a spe- 
cific, by Thomas Payne ;—on the low- 
landers of Scotland, and on the town of 
Glasgow,—also, on the Commerce between 
Britain and America. 

The second Volume is occupied with 

descriptions of the Western territory of the 
United States ; some of them more local, 
others more general ; some of them not 
very new, Others interesting : among the 
latter are the writer’s accounts of the terri- 
tory of Indiana, of the Hiinois, and—what 
deserves particular attention—of the Bri- 
tish possessions in North America. ‘These 
general observations form the conclusion 
of the Volume; which is accompanied by 
Maps and Views, intended, no doubt, as 
specimens of the author's skill in his pro- 
feSsion. 
_ America is, in reality, so little known in 
its extent, and its interior regions, that 
every contribution to the general fund of 
our information, deserves distinction. We 
are glad to see by the public reports, that 
great numbers of our countrymen, who 
seck to better their fortanes by emigra 
lion, prefer the British dominions in Ca- 
nada ; and we trust, that when Mr. Mel- 
lish has again occasion to estimate the 
popalation of Upper Canada, he will find 
it, doubled and trebled. 


Bavaria. 
M. Aloise Senefelder has published at 
Vou. VIII. No, 49, Lit. Pan. N.S. Oct 1. 


Foreign Literory Gazette. 


Munich a treatise on Lithography, and its 
application to different kinds of Engrav- 
ing, with several plates containing exam- 
ples of practice, and originals for imitation, 
M.L. considers himself as inventor of this 
art; and prefixes to this volume (4to.) @ 
history of the invention, the progress, and 
the perfecting of it, We have already uo- 
ticed the works to which it has been ap- 
plied ow the Continent: in England it did 
uot meet with general encouragement. 


FRANCE. 


State of the Protestants. 

In our last we hinted at the publicily 
now given, and apparently increasing, 10 
the history and present condition of the 
Protestants; we continue the subject by 
reporting the opinion of M,. Aignan, who 
acknowledges, that the Edict of Nantes, 
was a model of wisdom for the time in 
which it appeared; yet it is chargeable 
with many imperfections. It grants to the 
Protestants at ounce too much and too little : 
too liitle by those exterior rites of another 
mode of worship to which it subjected 
their consciences; and too much, beyond 
question, by those fortresses which it al- 
lowed them to maintain, and by those po- 
litical assemblies, and that special repre- 
septation, with which it gratified them. 
Such distinctions allowed and sanctioned, 
denote the approach of two nations towards 
each other; not the union of two parties of 
the same nation. Cardinal Richheu, in 
the couise of his ministry, effected the 
privation of the Protestants of one of these 
dangerous advantages secured to them by 
the Edict of Nantes. that of possessing 
fortified towns as places of security, on 
many points of the French territory ; but, 
he contented himself with this political 
victory over them; the other stipulations 
in their favour, he did not invade. The 
same continued under the administration 
of Cardinal Mazarine; and even during 
the earlier years of the reigu of Louis 
XIV. who by a solemn declaration, con- 
firmed the Edict of Nantes, at the same 
time highly praising the fidelity of the 
Protestants. 

But it was not long before the Clergy of 
France bestirred themselves to obtain, 
from this Prince, the revocation of an 
Edict to which they bore an invincible 
grudge; they succeeded, in spite of the op- 
position of Cotbert, which they more than 
counterbalanced, by the support of the 
fanatic Chancellor Le Tellier. M. Aignan 
depicts, instrong colours, the persecutions 
subsequently inflicted on the Protestants, 
and the deplorable effects which followed 
the revocation of this Edict. He adds, 
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“If any man, ignorant of history, should 
hear these recitals for the first time, un- 
doubtedly he would conceive of Louis 
“XIV. as a most ferocious tyrant :—but he 
would be greatly mistaken. Louis was 
not void of goodness, nor of an elevation 
of mind, nor of sincere piety ;— neither 
did he authorise these furious proceedings; 
—neither did he knowthem. The Clergy 
persuaded him, by means of the insinuations 
of his cowfessors (Fathers de la Chaise and 
Le Tellier) supported by the favourite 
(Madame Maintenon) that his power ex- 
tended over the conscience of his subjects 
—that he migi.t easily, and even grace- 
fully, incline his Protestant people to unite 
with the Catholic Church—that severe 
laws would intimidate the more obstinate, 
and soon triumph over their errors ;—and 
thjs delusion, in which the King was in- 
volved, was continued by meaus of lists of 
converts, either bought with money, or 
tempted by promises and prospects of am- 
bition, or terrified by the operation of that 
system of dragooning to which recourse 
was had without reluctance or intermis- 
sion, 

The persecution against the Protestants, 
continued with greater or less rigour during 
the reigus of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. 
not that those monarchs always knew what 
was done in their name, and under the 
sanction of their authority: nor that all 
superiutendants of provinces were equally 
fanatic; for though all were obliged to 
send out troops to impede the Protestants, 
and to surprise them, while at worship, 
yet others usually obtained information as 
to the route the Protestants had taken, and 
the place of their assembly—and the troops 
marched in an opposite direction. 

At length, among the earlier proceed- 
ings of the Revolution, the Constituent 
Assembly proclaimed the liberty of all 
modes of worship. It was the opening of 
a new day to the oppressed Protestants. 
Revolutionary storms rendered this of little 
avail; yet the principle was promulgated, 
and it met with supporters. It was no 
more than natural that the Protestants 
should look with the most favourable eye 
on those who held to this principle,—on 
those who acted on it. At length, the 
Royal Charter, which it was hoped would 
establish in France the principles of rational 
liberty appeared, and the fifth article of it 
contains these words—“Every one may 
profess his religion with equal liberty, and 
may obtain for his mode of worship the 
same protection.” If this enactment were 
bona fide carried into execution, there 
would, perhaps, be little to complain of; 
but the facts reported by M. Aignan, 
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which must be read in the work itself, 
prove that the liberty of worship is not 
equal; and that the protection afforded 
to religious profession is not the same, 
This, however, is now before the public ; 
and the publicity given to the facts of the 
case, is the first step towards obtaining 
justice. There is still much reason to fear, 
that a New Concordat would greatly affect 
the condition of the Protestants, and would 
render peace and harmony impracticable, 
Whether France has any inclination to re- 
peat the evils consequent on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, from which she 
has not yet recovered—time will shew. 


Medal of the Reformation. 


Proposals have been issued for comme- 
morating this auspicious event, by a medal 
intended to be about an inch and a half in 
diameter: it will represent on one side a 
celestial figure descending on the globe 
(where she rests her foot on a point marked 
Wittembergh,) and scattering with both 
hands the thick clouds which on all sides 
surround her. Near her, the Gospel en- 
lightened by powerful rays, and placed ov 
au altar ornamented with the cross, appears 
bursting through the darkness. Three 
stars over the head of the figure, denote 
the three centuries which have now re- 
volved: this side will have for its legend, 
third Jubilee of the Reformation, aud for 
exergue, celebrated at Paris, in 1817. The 
reverse of this medal will represent the 
bust of Luther, taken from an original 
picture by Holbein, his contemporary ; this 
side will have for legend, the device of that 
eminent reformer, Verbum Dei manet in 
Aiternum, The design of this medal is 
from the pencil of M. Lafitte, designer to 
the Royal Cabinet; the execution is con- 
fided to M. Depauly, an artist of distin- 
guished merit. 

In projecting such an enterprize, the 
Consistory of the Protestant Church of the 
Augsburgh Confession, at Paris, is not un- 
aware of the considerable expenses attend- 
ing it; but, convinced of its importancg 
has anticipated the support of al) religiou 
— who have fully considered the 
appy results of the Reformation. In con- 
sequence, a subscription is open for the ex- 
ecution of this medal, in order to defray 
the first expenses. After these expenses 
shall have been paid, by means of these 
voluntary offerings, and the die shall be 
perfected, the medals will be struck in 
bronze, in silver, and in gold; the price of 
these will be regulated by the then ex- 
pense of the-matter, and the operation of 
striking. If any profit results, it will be 
applied to the benefit of the school for gra- 
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tis instruction, belonging to this commu- 
ity. 
: gubscriptions are received by the French 
Protestant Clergy in France; and by 
Messrs. Treuttel and Wurtz, booksellers, 
in London ; we suppose also by the princi- 
pal booksellers throughout Europe. 
GERMANY. 

It is proper we should notice the appear- 
ance of a Journal destined to the examina- 
tion of history ; and to the explication of 
monuments of Art; its Editor is F. G. 
Welker, at Goettingen. Svo. Besides such 
illustrations of various articles as assume the 
form of essays, and such as furnish figures 
for the plates, this journal comprizes re- 
ports of foreign collections, their principal 
contents, or riches, in the Janguage of pro- 
found antiquaries, with the histories of new 
discoveries, researches, excavations, &c. &c. 
Itis entitled Zeitschrift fur Geschichte, Se. 

Inpies: East. 


There is now publishing at Macao, in 
China, a Dictionary of the Chinese Lan- 
guage ; to consist of Three Parts. 

First, Chinese and English, arranged 
according to the Radicals; next English 
and Chinese ; and lastly, Chinese and Enu- 
glish, arranged Alphabetically. 

The first Part will contain about Twenty 
Numbers and the other two Parts taken 
together, nearly the same, making about 
Forty Numbers in all. These are to be sold 
at Half-a-Guinea, each Number. 
Numbers ar¢ already Published. Several 
years will be required to complete the re- 
mainder. 

Persous who wish to do so, may sub- 
scribe to the First Part only; it will bea 
complete Chinese Dictionary in itself, con- 
taining about forty thousand characters. 
It contains many quotatious from the Chi- 
nese Classics, and other original Works, 
which illustrate the opinions aud usages of 
that people. 


The author of the above Work, the Rev. 
R. Morrison, has directed his attention to 
the collection of materials for it during the 
last ten years. The Honourable the East 
India Company has generously undertaken 
the whole expense of Printing and Paper, 
for an Edition of seven hundred and fifty 
copies, of which six hundred and fifty co- 
pies ave given to the author, to be dis- 
posed of. as a remuneration for the very 
considerable labour which he bas bestowed 
upon it, and which he must continue to 
bestow, should Divine Providence graut 
him life and health, till the whole be com- 
pleted, 

From a misunderstanding on the part of 
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have promised that thewhole should not ex- 
ceed ten guineas. To those who have already 
subscribed on the faith of this, the promise 
will be inviolably adhered to. But, at the 
preseut price, viz. half-a-guinea a number, 
which is very moderate, for a work that 
contains so much of the Chinese character ; 
twenty numbers will amouut toten guineas, 
which is only one half of what the three 
parts are expected to make. The Chinese 
language, which, whether viewed ia it- 
self, its peeuliar structure, or with respect 
to its antiquity, its having been for nearly 
4000 years the language of so large a por- 
tion ofthe human species, and its still being 
the writteu medium, in private and in pub- 
lic life, in 'iterature, in arts, and in govern- 
ment, of the most extensive empire on 
earth ;—viewed in any, or in all of these 
respects, it seems to deserve the altention 
of every inquisitive and curious mind, 


Discovery of a Manuscript of Ulphilas, in 
the Ambrosian Library, at Milan. 


The paper antiently made from the Pa- 
pyrus, was not so plentiful, we have reason 
to believe, as paper is in modern times ; 
but, certainly, parchment, or vellam, was, 
in various periods, of considerable cost, 
and was esteemed worth preserving, even 
after the purpose to which the writing it 
contained, was answered. The owners 
of such parchments employed a process, 
by which they intended to remove the 
writing, whether by washing off the ink, 
or by neutralizing it, so that it no longer 
appeared. On the skin thus reduced to 
an uninscribed state, they wrote afresh, 
such matter as they thought proper. But, 
the lapse of ages has in many instances 
shewn, that the progress of obliteration 
was imperfect ; that the second coat of ink 
would gradually fade, and become Jess legi- 
ble, or less powerful, while the first coat 
of ink lying beneath, would revive, and 
become more distinguishable, in conse- 
quence of the imperfect removal of its par« 
ticles, or of their imperfect neutralization, 

It needs no proofthat the first writing may 
be several hundred years older than the se- 
cond writing ; and that the work thus pre- 
served, or rather regained, being of deeper 
antiquity, is of greater curiosity, An in- 
stance of this, has lately occurred to Sig, 
Angelo Maio, who, as our readers know, 
is one of the Librarians of the Ambrosian 
library. ‘That literato, on examining some 
very old MSS. perceived under the latin text 
which they containéd, another very diifer- 
ent in form, and certainly of much earlier 
origin. This raised his curiosity ; and on 
examination the text concealed by its suc 


Mr. Morrison’s Friends, in England, they 
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cessor proved to be the Maso-Gothie trans- 
lation of the thirteen Epistles of St Paul, 
made by Bishop Ulphilas, in the fourth 
century, the loss of which has been ex- 
ceedingly Jamented among the learned. 

It is true, that the famous Codex Argen- 
feus of Upsala, which contains a cousider- 
able part of the four Gospels, was publish- 
ed in the sevenieeuth century; and that 
two other editions, one se late as 1805, 
were weil received. ‘The learned Kuittel 
also discovered in the library at Wolfen- 
buttel, several fragments of the Epistle to 
the Romans, which he published in 1762. 
But the text found at Milan, far exceeds 
in extent, all that has been hitherto pub- 
lished ; aud opeus a vast field of enquiry, 
as wellon the subject of the Scriptures, as 
on that of the Northern languages and an- 
tiquities. This text fills two large manu- 
script volumes; they are not of tle same 
hand writing ; but are apparently of the 
fifth or sixth century, What is wanting 
in one of these volumes is supplied by the 
other; though they will not form one 
whole. ‘The letters are large and band- 
some, the titles of the Epistles are writ- 
ten on the top of the MS. and notes, in the 
same language, ou the margin. 

An individual of Milan, distinguished by 
his zeal for science, has ordered an exten- 
sive fout of these Ulphilan letters to be 
cast by an expert workman, as well for the 
text as the notes. The learned world, 
may, therefore, expect copies of this truly 
ancient translation; of which Sig. Maio in- 
tends to give a most complete idea in a pre- 
liminary dissertation, 

Beside this discovery, the same indefa- 
tigable enquirer has had the good fortune 
to retrieve about twenty pages of the same 
language, from several other MSS. Among 
them are passages from the Gospels, which 
contribute to perfect the Upsala copy: 
also part of a homily, or commentary ; and 
fragments of a version of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. 

As so great a proportion of the language 
is recovered in these labours of Bishop 
Ulphilas, a new Vocabulary of the Meso- 
Gothic tongue is in contemplation. It is 
well known, that this dialect was that of 
the Goths, who obtained from the Empe- 
ror Valens permission to vetire into his 
dominions, for shelter from the violence 
of the Huns. In consequence, not less than 
two hundred thousand men able to bear 
arms, passed the Dannbe, and established 
themselves in Masia, whence they obtain- 
ed the name of Mzeso-Goths. 

The connexion of this language with the 
languages of the North, incluling the 
Saxon, on which our modern English is 
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founded, enhances the philological value 
and interest of this discovery. 

Italy boasts, that while her southern 
provinces furnish abundant examples for 
the study of the fine arts, her northern 
provinces are opening, new fields to jj. 
terature, by the publication of a number of 
valuable classic works, retrieved from the 
ravages of barbarism, aud the oblivion of 
departed time. 

Our readers will also recollect with plea- 
sure, that Britain is not behind in publish. 
ing valuable MSS. with fac simile types; 
and that our national treasures of learning 
are not neglected. Who knows what the 
library of the British Museum may one day 
furnish ? 


Itinerarium Alexandri, ad Constantium 
Augustum Coustantini M. Filium, edente 
nune primum cum notis Angelo Maio. Ato, 
and 8vo. pp. 100. Milan, 1817. 

The Itinerary of Alexander the Great, 
dedicated to Constantius, son of Constan- 
tine the Great, now first published, with 
notes by Anglo Maio. The history of Alex. 
ander, like that of most military heroes, 
has been so greatly intermingled with fa- 
ble, that we are glad of every assistance 
towards reducing it within the bounds of 
credibility. It is no absurd supposition that 
early iv the fourth century many authentic 
documents, and even original monuments 
of the history of Alexander, were still ex- 
isting ; and were accessible to a writer who 
dedicates his performance to the Emperor 
Constantius, son of Constantine. His agree- 
ment with many things in Arrian, says Sig. 
Maio, proves his veracity ; while he differs 
from that historiau in so many others, that 
he cannot be deemed his abbreviator, or 
copyist. He writes with more modesty 
than Arrian, and rejects those fabulous tra- 
ditions in which various biographers of 
Alexander have involved themselves. The 
work contains an abridgement of the his- 
tory of Alexander, from his birth to his 
death; which the writer does not attribnte 
to poison, but to his excess at the table of 
Medius, where he emptied the cup of Her- 
cules. 

The conclusion of this work is wanting; 
and there is fable in the last chapters, that 
relate the voyage of Alexander to the co- 
lumns of Hercules. 

From the dedication we learn that the 
same author had composed au Itinerary of 
Trajan. 

The second part of this volame consists 
of Julit Valerii res geste Alerandri Mace- 
donis, translate ex Asopo graco prodeunt 
nunc primum’ edente notisque illustrante 
Angelo Maio; Ambrosiant Collegii Doctore. 
4to, and 8vo. pp. 270. Milan, 1817. 
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This is the second part of the same MS. 
as is reported in the foregoing article; be- 
cause they are found in connection, some 
critics have attributed them both to the 
same Julius Valerius, but it should seem 
that the former is the earlier writer, though 
both copies appear to be of the ninth, or 
at least, of the tenth century. 

Julius Valerius was not the same person 
with Asopus, as some have thought, but 
was his translator; and this MS. correctly 
distinguishes the two persons. They are, 
however, whoily unknown. This work 
speaks of the temple of Serapis and the 
tomb of Alexander as then existing. From 
this Sig. Maio concludes that the Greek 
author could not be later than the fourth 
century: he might even be earlier, in the 
opinion of this discoverer, since the style 
of the Latiu translation seems to place Ju- 
lius Valerius in that century. 

Sig. Maio beside the preface has added 
the summaries of the three books which 
compose the work; with remarks on the 
fabulous histories of the exploits of Alex- 
ander; and researches respecting authors 
who might have a knowledge of this Julius 
Valerius. The MS. is aot complete: the 
whole of the first part is wanting, and 
there is a considerable deficiency in the 
second. A succinct analysis of the parts 
wanting is supplied by the editor from ano- 
ther MS. in the Ambrosian library, which 
containsan abridgement of Julius Valerius. 

This work contains so many details res- 
pecting Egypt and Alexandria, that it is 
probable the author composed it in that 
country and city. Sig. Maio inclines to 
believe that the translator Julius Valeri- 
us was, also, of Africa. 

Our readers may recollect, that some 
time ago, offence was taken by Dr. E. D. 
Clarke, at the silence of the Trustees of 
the British Museum, who declined to 
authenticate a very capital Sarcopha- 
gus, (brought from Alexandria by the 
British troops, who had rescued it from 
the grasp of the French,) as the Tomb of 

‘exander. It is possible, that this work 
may contain such details respecting the 
nature, form, and situation of that monu- 
ment, as may contribute to the effectual 
settlement of that question. We have no 
objection to invest a trophy of British va- 
Jour with the most distinguished character ; 
though we object to the pledging of British 
Jearning and veracity to a proposition not 
demonstrated as absolute fact. 

Antient Vases. 

The collection of Etruscan Vases, for- 
merly in the possession of Sig. De Rossi, a 
distinguished man of Letters, at Rome, was 
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some time ago purchased by Sir John Cog- 
hill, Bart. they have been engraved and 
published in folio, at Rome, under the title 
of Peintures Antiques des Vases Grees. 
They are engraved and described by James 
Milliagén. 


Prussia. 

Beschreibung, §c.—Geographical and Sta- 
tistical Description of the district of the 
regeucy of Dusseldorf, according to its 
extent, administration, population, &c, 4to, 
pp. 107. Dusseldorf, i807. 

The Prassian regencies have been di- 
rected to. publish Statistical descriptions 
of their districts, respectively. This of 
Dusseldorf is composed of the Duchies of 
Berg and of Juliers, and of part of the Elec- 
torate of Cologne ; of the Principality of 
Meurs, of the chapters of Essen, and of 
Werden, and of some other lordships, 
forming together an extent of about forty- 
siz geographical square miles. The popu- 
lation of the whole amounts to 575,348 
souls, according to au enumeration taken in 
October, 1816: the military not included. 
The work is closed by an Alphabetical list 
of all the places comprized in the district, 
with their distances from the city of Dus- 
seldorf, 

We apprehend that the publication of 
such works, at this time, is a truly politic 
step; as it not only informs the people 
throughout the dominion, to whom they 
are subject, &c. but, also forms a record 
for future years: and will shew the increase 
or decrease of population, occupation, 
wealth, &c. &c. which are the real sinews 
of national strength and prosperity, 

Saxony. 

Winkellmann’'s Works, published by H- 
Meyer and J. Schutz, approach the con- 
clusion of this Edition: the Seventh Vo- 
lume is already published ; and an eighth 
is expected to conclude the whole. In it 
will be comprised a selection from the cor- 
respondence of Winkellmann, with a detail- 
ed biography of that eminent antiquary and 
critic. 


HINTS, PLANS, and PROCEEDINGS 
OF 


Benevolence. 


—— Homo sum: 
Humanum nikal a me alienum puto. 
Twevts Report of tue Arrican Socig- 
ty, DetivereD, APRIL, 9, 1818. 
This Report of the Institution acquires 
a melancholy interest, from its details of 
the revival of the Slave Trade, and of 
the measures in progress and absolutely 
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requisite to the destruction of that nefa- 
rious traffic. 

As haters of injastice and crueity, and 
fearful of the retribute anger of an offended 
God ; as friends of the oppressed tribes of 
Africa, and longing for their social improve- 
ment and happiness, and anxious to remu- 
nerate their wrougs with the richer bless- 
ings of the Gospel; our Readers, we are 
persuaded, look with an eager eye to the 
termination of the contest which is urged 
with unceasing vigilance and fary, by the 
cupidity ofcruel men, against those injured 
tribes. 

We call their attention, therefore, to 
the Proceedings and Reports of the African 
Institution. They have already learned 
the melancholy fact, that the Church 
Missionary Society has been compelled to 
abandon its benevolent attempts in the 
Rio Pongas, entirely from the influence of 
this revived trade on the infatuated Natives, 
These Reports of the Institution, which 
the Directors would have gladly filled 
with details ofcivilization and improvement 
on the African Shores, are chiefly occupied 
with recording the miseries of the Slave 
Trade, and the measures already adopted, 
and still required, for its ultimate destruc- 
tion. 

There will be no permanent and exten- 
sive good for Africa, till the Slave Trade 
be utterly extinguished ! 

Desirous of giving all the publicity in 
our power to the statements of this 
Report respecting the Slave Trade, we 
shall extract them at large. 

The Directors begin their Report of the 
Proceedings of the last year, by laying 
before the General Meeting, a brief view 
of what has occurred in relation to the 
Foreign Slave Trade. The first article is 
upon the Necessity of the right of Search 
in time of Peace, by which it appears, 
that the Danes and the King of the 
Netherlands have acknowledged this right. 


In reviewing the State of the French 
Slave trade, it appears, that the benevolent 
views of the King have not been properly 
acted upon by individuals, and that a 
very culpable degree of supineness has 
been shewn by that government, in execu- 
ting the conditions of the treaty solemnly 
subscribed to the Portugueze and Span- 
iards, also appear to have been extremely 
active in this horrid traffic, though the 
sincerity of the latter in its intended 
abolition, is argued from their having 
admitted the right of search. 

In America, it appears, that the condition 
of the Free blacks and people of evlour in 
the United States, amounting to 200,000, 
has lately excited the interest and sympa- 
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thy of many leading persons in that 
country, and an extensive Society has 
been formed, of which the Nephew of the 
venerable Washington now Chief Judge 
of the Federal Court, is the president, in 
the Isle of France and Ceylon, the same 
encouraging prospect is held cut, 

The evil effects of the revival of the 
Slave Trade are thus noticed. 

The preceding part of the Report wil} 
have prepared the Meeting to expect very 
discouraging accounts of the state of the 
Slave Trade on the Coast of Africa. The 
report of persons on the spot is, that jt 
has been carried on during the last year 
to a greater extent, and under circum. 
stances of greater inhumanity, than ever, 
The Spanish Flag had, it is true, been the 
only one which could lawfully be engaged 
in the Slave Trade north of the Line: bat 
its protection was easily procurable; and 
the French, Americans, and Portuguese, 
availed themselves largely of it; although, 
as has been already shewn, where the 
French had the protection of their own 
Settlements, they preferred using their 
own flag—one proof, among many others, 
that the French Abolition was regarded 
by those persons as a measure which: they 
did not expect the Government of their 
Country to enforce. 

The late Treaty with Spain will now, it 
is hoped, to a certain degree, stop the 
desolation of Northera Atrica. No flag 
can now lawfully be employed in the 
Slave Trade on the coast north of the 
Line; and the Right of Search, which 
has been obtained, may therefore be expect. 
ed to produce on that coast, especially if 
France and America concur in it, the 
beneficial effect of greatly abridging, if not 
in time extirpating, this traffic. Many 
years, however, must elapse before the 
evils produced by the Revival of the Slave 
Trade on the Windward Coast, which 
has followed the Peace of Paris, can be 
effectually repaired. 

The Native Chiefs and Traders, who 
had begun to be convineed that the 
Abolition was likely to be permanently 
maintained, and that it was therefore 
absolutely necessary to engage heartily in 
schemes of cultivation if they would pre- 
serve their influence, have learnt, from 
more recent events, to distrust all such 
appearances, 

Notwithstanding all that had been 
ssid and done; notwithstanding the Slave 
‘Trade, for seven or eight years, bad either 
been chased from their sbores (from the 
river Senegal and Sierra Leone it bad 
been completely banished), or forced to 
skulk in corners ; they now see the Slave 
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traders again sweeping the whole range 
of coast without molestation—nay, with 
an air of triumph and defiance. It will 
be long, therefore, before they are likely 
again to yield to their former conviction 
respecting the purposes of the European 
Powers. Even if effectual means should 
now be pursued for abolishing the Slave 
Trade, years must probably elapse before 
they will be induced to forego the expecta- 
tion of its revival. 

It would be difficult fully to appreciate 
the deep and lasting injury inflicted on 
Northern Africa, by the transactions of 
the last three years. This injary, too, 
will be the greater, as in the interior of 
that country they cannot be expected to 
discriminate with any accuracy between 
the different Nations of Europe. They 
only know, in general, that the White 
Men, who had ceased to trade in Staves, 
and who they understood would trade no 
more in that commodity, except as smugg- 
lers, liable to be seized and punished, 
have resumed the open, avowed, and 
uncontrouled practice of that traffic. 

This afflicting state of things, it need 
hardly be observed, has discouraged, and 
in many instances completely crushed, 
the efforts to extend agriculture and 
legitimate commerce, which had been 
produced in this quarter of the globe by 
the cessation of the Slave Trade. 

Nor is it merely in the way of natural 
efiect that this result has arisen. The 
Slave Trade of the present day has acquired 
a new character offerocity, The Slave-ships 
come on the coast armed, not merely for 
ordinary purpose of their murderous traffic, 
butin order to resist search; and many 
bloody scenes have, in consequence of 
this determination, been acted of late in 
Africas They appear also to lose no 
opportunity of attacking and destroying 
the legitimate commerce of the Windward 
Coast, and particularly that of Sierra 
Leone, which enjoys the proud pre-emi- 
nence of veing the object of their bitter 
hatred and implacable hostility. 


The trade of this Colony, therefore, 
with the surrounding districts, which had 
tended, more than any other circumstance, 
to give a steady impulse to the industry of 
the neighbouring Natives, has been sub- 
Jected to much outrage and spoliation, 
attended, in some instances, with great 
barbarity of treatment, and even with the 
loss of many lives. 

“A Statement relative to the Outrages, 
committed on the innocent Traffic o 
Africa, by Ships engaged in the Slave 
Trade, drawn up from authentic Docu- 
ments,” is given in the Appendix. 
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The Report proceeds to speak of the 
Progress of Improvement at Sierra Leone. 

In the midst, however, of this general 
gloom and devastation, the Directors turn 
with increasing satisfaction to one spot en 
this line of coast. 

The accounts received from time to 
time of the progress of improvement at 
Sierra Leone, continue to be highly favour- 
able. Letters, dated on the 26th of January 
last, state, that every thing in the Colony, 
and in the country around it, was at that 
time going on well; that the progress of 
the Schools was rapid, and the improvement 
in the manners and respectability of the 
Settlers conspicuous ; that the Captured 
Negroes were also proceeding prosperously; 
that trade was brisk at the Colony; and 
that there was No WAR in the country 
around it. 

On the 3ist of March, 1817, the total 
uumber of Scholars, male and female, 
educated in the different Schoois at Sierra 
Leone, amounted to 1422*, being an 
increase of 185 in the preceding six 
mouths. The Schools were remarkably 
well attended by the pupils generally, 
who appeared eager to reap the benefits 
of the iustruction afforded them; and 
their improvement is stated to have been 
considerable. 

In the Appendix are given Extracts 
from the Sierra-Leone Gazette of January 
3d, 19th, and 17th ; containing Reports of 
the Examinations of the Schools at Free- 
Town, Regent's-Town, and the Christian 
Institution ; with the “ General Return of 
Free Schools,” 

Of the whole population of the Colony, 
avery large proportion consists of Liberated 
Captives, distributed in various villages, 
pursuing the occupations of peaceful in- 
dustry on farms of their own, gradually 
laying aside their native superstitions, and 
eager to avail themselves of all the means 
of instraction within their reach. 


RETROSPECT: 


In looking back to the arduous struggle 
which bas been so long maintained on the 
behalf of our fellow creatures in Africa 
and the West Indies, the Directors cannot 
but acknowledge that some things have 
oceurred of a very painfal description. 
They have, in many instances, been com- 
pelled to witness the disappointment of 
their hopes; and there have been times 


* By a Letter received from the Governor 
of Sierra Leone, dated 6th March last, it 
appears that the grand Total of men, women, 
boys, and girls, thew attending Schvols on the 
Peninsula of Sierra Levue, did not fall short 
of 2000, 
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when, after all the steps which had hitherto 
been taken, the object seemed to be 
almost as remote ss ever But of the 
Cause itself, they have never suffered 
themselves to despair; and they can now, 
with unteigned satisfaction, speak of it, as 
having made a visible and important 
progress. It was not till after many years 
of discussion, that the enormities of the 
Slave Trade were fully acknowledged, 
even in this Country, and the Abolition 
Laws passed. In the course of eleven 
years since that time, the iniquity of the 
traffic has been solemnly declared by all 
the great Powers of Lurope ; some of 
them have entered into Treaties for its 
effectual suppression: a large part of the 
Afrivan Coast has, at length, been rescued 
from its ravages: and, of the two States 
which stil! suffer the ‘Trade to be openly 
carried on, one has pledged itself, within 
the limited period of two years, to a 
complete Abolition, 

On a view of the whole subject, the 
Directors cannnot but indulge a_ hope, 
that a great progress has been made 
toward the entire extermination of this 
unchristian traffic; and when, with this 
hope, they connect the spectacle of im- 
provement exhibited at Sierra Leone, and 
which they trust will be gradually progres- 
sive, it is impossible not to indulge in the 
most pleasing anticipation with respect to 
Africa and her injured race. But it wil! 
still be necessary for the friends of justice 
and humanity, and especially for this 
Institution, to be unceasingly vigilant and 
active. Much yet remains to be accomplish- 
ed; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
importance of carrying ou and completing 
this great work will be felt by every man 
who knows the interests which it involves, 
and the crimes aud cruelties which it is 
intended to extirpate. 


STATE OF THE FUNDS, 

With these feelings, the Directors are 
deeply concerned tu state, that the Funds 
of this Institation are very far from being 
equal to the magnitade of their objects. 
If the Socicty cannot inerease its resources, 
instances of that violation of law and 
justice, which seems to be inseparably 
interwoven with the African Slave Trade, 
mustin many cases be suffered to pass 
with impunity. The evil will to this 
extent be perpetuated and corfirmed. And 
who can tell how far the attainment of 
ourgreat object itself may not be eventually 
retarded by want of energy at the present 
moment, while the voice of Enrcepe is 
inviting us to proceed, and Providence 
seems to smile upon the undertaking ? 

The Donations and Subscriptions of the 
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Year have amounted to 894/. 148. ; while 
the Expenditure has been 10441. 3s. 6d. 


WEST AFRICA. 
SIERKA LEONE, 
AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 

The death of Mr. Mills, one of the 
Missionaries, is related with much regret 
of the prosperous state of the Colony, his 
previous testimony is giving in the follow. 
ing words. 

The state of this Colony is prosperous, 
Great improvements are made around the 
town, and the wilderness is becoming a 
fruitful ficld, The influences of the Holy 
Spirit are felt in some of (he Congregations, 
and much order and regularity prevail, 
Governor Mae Carthy ts greatly beloved, 
and appears much devoted to the promotion 
of the best interests ofthe Colony. Nearly 
500 Re-captared Negroes have been lately 
brought to this place: many of them were 
in a sickly state when they arrived ; but 
they have generally recovered, and are 
employed in useful labours. 

Royal Gazette and Sierra Leone 
Advertiser. 

The establishment of a Newspaper in a 
Colony, is evidence of a considerable 
advance in civilization. An attempt of 
this kind was made some years ago in 
Sierra Leone: but it seemed premature; 
for, after continuing, at uncertain intervals, 
in the years 1808, 1809, and 1810, (first 
under the name of the “ Sierra Leone 
Gazette,” and then under that of the 
* African Heral’,” which was again 
exchanged for its first name) the publication 
was dropped, 

Such Publications, indeed, must, in 
order toacquire permanency, be calculated 
to excite an interest sufficiently general to 
maintain their circulation, when any tempo- 
rary or local circumstances which may 
give birth to them may cease to operate. 
A Weekly Newspaper may, doubtlrss, be 
made the means of great improvement to 
all classes of the inhabitants of Sierra 
Leone; and, at the same time, so interesting 
fo them, as to remunerate the conductors 
for their labour. 

An abstract of the Prospectus will 
sufficiently explain the purpose to the 
Evitor, 

The objects of the Publication are, to 
provide the Colony with a Journal, not 
only tree from just grounds of censure, 
hut especially intended to encourage Virtue 
and Industry among the Colonists and 
our Neighboming Brethren—to offer to 
the poor the best and wisest counsel—to 
give our readers the earliest and most 
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authentic information of all important 
transactions in distant countries, and parti- 
cularly in Great Britain, 

The Editor solicits communications on 
Agriculture, the Commerce of the surround. 
ing country and coast, the nature of the 
Soil, and the best mode of culture of 
Indigenous and Tropical Plans. To the 
advantage likely to be derived by the 
Colony from these points, be will endeavour 
to draw the serious attention of his readers, 
as the certain means of leading to civiliza- 
tion, comfort, and wealth. 

The First Namber was published on 
Saturday the 2d of Aug. 1817. Some 
irregularity took place in the early Num 
bers; but, since the arrival of a Printer 
from this Country, the paper has appeared 
weekly. It warmly advocates the cause 
of Education, and the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade; andis the channel ofcommu- 
nicating the Government Proclamations 
and Orders, with various local information, 
With a watchful attention to a more 
varied and fall selection of articles of 
intelligence and philanthrophy from the 
English Newspapers, and to the exclusion 
of every sentiment that may tend in the 
remotest degree to contaminate the mind, 


this Paper may be rendered a vehicle of 


useful knowledge to those classes in 
the Colony for whom it seems designed. 


CHURCH M ISSIO NARY SOCIETY, 


SIERRA LEONE, 

Superintendence of the Christian Institution. 

Since the death of Mr. Butscher, Mr. 
and Mrs. Garnon have paid the kindest 
attention to the Children at the Christian 
Institution ; and were joined therein by 
Mr. and Mrs. Collier, on their arrival in 
the Colony. This was become the more 
necessary, from Mr. and Mrs, Horton 
having withdrawn themselves from their 
engagements with the Society; so that 
the superintendence and management of 
the Institution depended wholly on the 
kindness and alternate residence there of 
the Chaplains. Mr. and Mrs. Wilhelm 
were to be stationed at the Institution, on 
their arrival from Canoffve. 

Several Schoolmasters and School-mis. 
tresses, with a Superintendent in Holy 
Orders, will proceed to the Colony in the 
close of the year. 


NORTH AMERICA—UNITED STATEs. 
UNITED FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 

Formation and Constitution of the Society. 


_The condition and prospects of the 
ree Blacks in the United States had 
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long impressed the minds of intelligent 
and benevolent men. ‘Toeffect a GRADUAL 
SEPARATION OF THE BLACK POPULATION 
FROM THE WHITE, appeared to be a measure 
pregnant with great advantages, though 
difficult ofexecution. The most promising 
step for the accomplishing of this object 
was thought to be Colonization—the pro- 
viding of some suitable sitaation for the 
Blacks, eith>r in America or in Africa. 

Soon after the commencement of the 
Session of Congress at the close of 1816, 
the expediency of Colonizing Free People 
of Colour became a subject of consideration 
with many Gentlemen of respectability 
from the different States. The Legislature 
of Virginia had recently adopted a Resolu- 
tion, that the Executive of that State 
should correspond with the President of 
the United States, for the purpose of 
obtaining an Asylum for Free Persons of 
Colour, 

Encouraged by these preparatory cir- 
cumstances, a Meeting was held at Wash- 
ington, on the 2st of December, 1816, for 
the purpose of forming a Colonization 
Society; Mr. Henry Clay, of Kentucky, 
in the Chair. The Chairman and other 
Gentlemen having addressed the Meeting, 
with much intelligence and feeling, an 
Association was formed for the purpose in 
question. 

An adjourned Meeting was held, in the 
Hall of the House of the Representatives 
of ihe United States, in Washington, on 
the 28th of the same Month, for the 
adoption of a Constitution. ‘This consists 
of Ten Articles: we subjoin the first 
and second. The others respect the Officers 
and the routine of business. 

Art. I—This Society shall be called. 
“The American Society for Colonizing 
the Free People of Colour of the United 
States.” 

Art. I11.—The object to which its at- 
tention is to be exclusively directed, is 
to promote and execute a plan for colonizing 
(with their consent) the Free People of 
Colour residing in our Country, in Africa, 
or such other place as Congress shall! 
deem most expedient: and the Society 
shall act, to effect this object, in co-opera- 
tion with the general Government, and 
such of the States as may adopt regulations 
upon the subject. 


First Annual Meeting. 

It having been determined, by one of 
the Articles of the Constitution, that an 
Annual Meeting should be held every 
New Year's Day, the First Meeting was 
accordingly held on the Ist of January, 
1817; when the Honourable Bushrood 
Washington, Nephew of the late General 
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Washington, was unanimously elected 
President; and Vice-Presidents, a Board 
of Managers, and proper Officers, were 
appointed. The President and Board of 
Managers were directed to present a 
Memorial to Congress on the subject of 
Colonizing, in Africa or elsewhere, with 
their consent, the Free People of Colour 
of the United States. The Meeting was 
closed by one of the Vice-Presidents, the 
Rev. Robert Finley, praying for the gui- 
dance and blessing of Almighty God. 
Proceedings in the House of Representatives. 
The Memorial was prepared aceording- 
ly, and was presented to the House of 
Representatives on the 14th of January. 
It was read, and ordered to be printed ; 
and was referred to the Committee on the 
Slave Trade. The Committee made a 
Report on the Memorial, on the 11th of 
February, concluding with the following. 
Jeint Resolution, for abolishing the Traffic in 
Slaves, and for the Colonization of the Free 
People of Colour of the United States. 
Resolved, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That the 
President be, and he is hereby authorised 
to consult and negociate with all the 
Governments where Ministers of the United 
States are or shall be accredited, on the 
means of effecting an entire and immediate 
Abolition of the Traffic in Slaves. And, 
also, to enter into a Convention with the 
Government of Great Britain, for receiving 
into the Colony of Sierra Leone, such of 
the Free People of Colour of the United 
States as, with their own consent, shall be 
carried thither; stipulating snch terms as 
shall be most beneficial to the Colonists, 
while it promotes the peaceful interests of 
Great Britain and the United States. 
And should this proj osition not be accept- 
ed, then to obtain from Great Britain and 
the other Maritime Powers, a stipulation, 
or a formal declaration to the same effect, 
guaranteeing a permanent neutrality for 
any Colony of Free People of Colour, 
which, at the expense, and under the 
auspices of the United States, shall be 
established on the African Coast. 
Instruetions of the Board of Managers to 
the Rev. Messrs. Mills and Burgess. 
We subjoin a copy of these Instructions. 
They will be read with pleasure by all 
who know in what spirit undertakings of 
this nature should be adopted. 
To S. J. Mills and Ebenezer Burgess. 
Gentlemen—The Board of Managers 
of the Amesican Society for Colonizing 
the Free People of Colour of the United 
States, have appointed you their Agents 
on a Mission to explore a part of the 
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Western Coast of Africa for the pur 

of ascertaining the best situation which 

can be procured for Colonizing the Free 

People of Colour of the United States, 
You will act in conjunction, as much 

as possible: but, should you be separated 
to forward the objects of the Mission, or 
by a dispensation of Providence, you will 
act as if you had a separate Commission ; 
taking care, in case of acting separately, 
not to let your engagements interfere with 
each other. 

The situation to which you have been 
called, is one of great importance and 
responsibility; and will require from you 
the greatest diligence, skill, and prudence ; 
as the success of the benevolent designs of 
the Society may, in a great measure, 
depend upon your Mission. General In- 
structions will be given with this Commis. 
sion; but very mach must be left to your 
own discretion and prudence, on which 
the Board place the greatest reliance. 
The objects of the Society are of thatenlarg- 
ed benevolence, affecting, as they believe, 
not only the temporal and spiritual interests 
of thousands of our fellow-creatares in 
this country, but in Africa likewise, that 
they calculate upon the cordial aid and 
co-operation of the philanthropists of every 
clime and country, whose assistance you 
may need in the prosecution of your 
design: and they are the more sanguine 
in their calculations for this friendly sup- 
port, from the attention which this class of 
the Human Family have received from the 
most distinguished individuals in Europe, 
aud particularly in Great Britain. 

But, whilst we thus say, Be ye wise 
as serpents, and harmless as doves, and 
recommend you to the benevolent and 
feeling stranger, your principal reliance 
will be on Him, who has made of one blood 
all the nations of the earth, and in whose 
hands are the hearts of all the children of 
men, to turn them as he pleaseth. May 
He be your Protector, and preserve you 
from the arrow that flieth by day, and from 
the pestilence that walketh in darkness, and 
the destruction that wasteth at noon-day! 
May He, who is to receive Egypt as 4 
ransom, and Ethiopia and Seba to himself, 
who hath promised to call his sons from 
far and his daughters from the ends of the 
earth, make for you a way in the sea aud 
the wilderness, and a path in the mighty 
waters, that all may issue to His bonour 
and glory, and the spread of the Redcemers 
Kingdom ! 

Done at the City of Washington, in the 
United States of America, this Fifty Day 
of November, Anno Domini One thousand 
eight hundred and seventeen. 

Wasuinaton, President. 
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Tue Annuat Report or THE 
Hiserntan Soctery 1n Lonpon for 
ESTABLISHING SCHOOLS AND CIRCU- 
rating THE Hoty Scriptures IN 
IreLanp. 1818. 

The Committee have the pleasure to 
observe, that the aspect of the Society's 
concerns in Ireland, continues to be encou- 
raging and gratifying. 

In the last Report, the Committee had 
to remark upon the deficiency of pecuniary 
means to defray the necessary expeuces of 
the Institution. It therefore became their 
duty, by all the means in their power, to 
interest the public in behalf of an [ustitu- 
tion, Which had done so much to merit at- 
tention and support, and whose important 
and active course was impeded by the want 
of pecuniary supplies. This duty they 
have endeavoured to fulfill ; and they have 
reason to be thankful that personal exer- 
tion, by ministers, and other individua!s of 
talents and influence, has been followed by 
public liberality ; and, that the Society bas 
thereby derived considerable advantage. 

But the attention of the Committee has 
not only been given to the supply of past 
deficiencies—to the support of an ascer- 
tained amount of expenditure, and to the 
increase of subscriptions from British ge- 
nerosity.—It has had respect to Ireland ; 
to the system on which the Society's 
Schools were founded; to the variations 
which have since occurred, as to many of 
these establishments ; and to the circum- 
stances under which numerous applications 
arenow made for the formation of addi- 
tional schools, in several counties in that 
part of the kingdom. 

At the commencement of the Society's 
operations, it established and supported 
every School at its sole and exclusive ex- 
pence; and the circumstances which made 
it necessary to do this still exist in nume- 
rous instances ; so that, at the present time, 
many of the schools remain wholly sup 
ported by the Society. The excellence and 
usefulness of the schools, however, soon 
became so evident, that application were 
made for an increase of them, aud an op- 
portunity was thus afforded the Commit- 
tee, of soliciting and obtaining from re- 
spectable and benevolent individuals, the 
subscription of an anuual sum, in aid of the 
Society's payments for the support of such 
Schools. There isso much propriety and 
expediency in a measure of this kind, that 
the Committee have endeavoured to en- 
courage and extend its operation ; and 
the instruction and the conduct of the 
Schools have so generally commended 
themselves, that not only have patrons come 
forward to advance an annual sum in aid of 
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Schools established on their solicitations; 
but parents also, in many instances, have 
subscribed one half-penny per week to the 
masters for each child instructed at the ex- 
pence of the Hibernian Society. It must 
be observed, however, in explanation of 
this statement, that there are in fact, no 
subscriptions to masters or schools exclu- 
sively, all are in aid of the Society, aud are 
strictly accounted for by the masters to the 
Inspectors, at the settlement which is made 
at the end of every quarter. The effect of 
this system on the funds of the Society may 
be seen in the following iustance. During 
the last quarter, 56 new schools have been 
opened: bat the amount which will be 
received as an annual subscription of three 
guineas for a School, and as contributions 
from the parents of the children, in every 
case in which such subscriptions and con- 
tributions could be obtained, will make the 
charge of these 56 Schools to the Society, 
only equal to 34, if the whole expences had 
been defrayed by this Institution. 

A union of sound principle, of appropri- 
ate liberality, and of prospective benefit, 
appears to the Committee to be included 
in these measures; and they have the 
pleasure to report the following gratifying 
results. 

In the last Year In the present Year 
there were | there are 
Schools, Scholars. | Schools. 
347. 27,776, 392. 

Increase since the Jast year 45. 4,740. 

The aspect and exertions of benevolence 
continue also to be directed towards adults, 
as well as children. There are now about 
1250 adults, who are taught to read the 
Holy Scriptures by the agency of this So- 
ciety. 

The other branch of the Society’s con- 
cerns, “ the Circulation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” has partaken of a collateral and very 
considerable increase. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society, with its accustomed 
liberality, has granted to the Hibernian 
Society, 1000 English Bibles, 2000 English, 
and 500 Irish Testaments; and also 200 
Irish Bibles for sale or gratuitous distribu- 
tion: previously to which, there were dis- 
tributed, in the course of the last year, 
1610 Bibles, and 6457 Testaments! When 
it is considered, that the Hibernian Society 
has diffused these treasures of divine and 
saving knowledge, among thirty two thou- 
sand, poor and destitute children, and 
amoug ove thousand two hundred and 
fifty dark and ignorant adults; and in 
a part of the kingdom in which the 
most unwearied efforts are made to ex- 
clude the pure light of heavenly truth, 
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and to perpetuate the darkness and 
errors of superstition, it may be rea- 
sonably and confidently expected that 
by the blessing of God, the most import- 
ant, extensive, and permanent  conse- 
quences will result from this branch of the 
concerns and operations of the Hibernian 
Society 

This last observation naturally connects 
itself with the encouragement which the 
Society gives to the practice of reading the 
Scriptures, among those who perhaps never 
before knew that God hath spoken by Pro- 
phets, by Apostles, and by his dear Son; 
that this word is in their own lauguage, 
and that it is able to make them wise unto 
salvation. correspondent observes, 
« Parties for reading the Scriptures multi- 
ply: in the vicinity of many of our Schools 
there are meetings for acults; many of 
them cannot read, yet they attend on those 
who can with the most earnest attention, 

With great pleasure and gratitude the 
Committee report the assistance which in 
the course of the last year has been reu- 
dered to the Soviety, by the kind and zeal- 
ous exertions of ministers, the liberality of 
indivituals, ond the co-operation of Auxi- 
liary Institutions. 

They fec! themselves particularly indebt- 
ed to the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, by whose 
zealous and successful exertions on behalf 
of the Society in Edinburgh aud Glasgow, 
as well as in London, its debt has been 
considerably reduced, and vs funds mate- 
rially benefitted. They have also pleasure 
in acknowledging the kindness of their 
friends in Scotland, (particularly in Glas 
gow and Edinburgh) by whose continued 
and increased contributions, they have 
been so effectually aided. 

In addition to the Auxiliary Societies 
formed at Reading and Henley, immedi- 
ately after the last Annual Mecting, the 
Committee are happy to announce the es- 
tablishment of one at Ipswich, for the 
County of Suffolk, and another at Liver- 
pool, from which they expect to derive 
considerable accession to their funds. 

It will appear by the statement of the 
accounts of the Society, that the debt to 
the Treasurer is not so large as it wasat the 
time of the last Annual Meeting. The 
Committee are therefore somewhat relieved 
from the anxiety and embarrassment which 
they felt; and they beg to express their 
cordial thanks to those Auxiliary Institu- 
tions, aud benevolent individuals, by whose 
liberality and zeal, an amelioration of the 
funds of the Society has been effected. To 
the stated subscribers, whose pious bene- 
volence has consolidated the interests, and 
supported the continued exertions of the 
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Society, the Committee earnestly recom. 
mend an attentive consideration of the suc- 
cessful and happy results of their well ap- 
plied generosity. It is presumed, that such 
a review will be connected with great per- 
sonal gratification, with fervent gratitude 
to God, and with renewed evdeavours to 
increase the stated and collateral supports 
of an lustitation, which has been so highly 
honoured and soeminently blessed. 

Tue Report anp State or tur 
Society or Frienps or Foreteners 
Distress. 

On comparing a table in this report with 
the previous statements of the Society 
since its establishment, it will be seen that 
the number of Distressed Foreigners 
Relieved, from 1807 to 1814, was....., 1904 
April, 1814 10 1815 1019 
waking in the whole four thousand ant 
ninetecn relieved since the establishment of 
the Institution. 

The increase in the number of Distressed 
Foreigners, who applied to the Society for 
assistance, and were relieved within the 
last year, is chiefly to be accounted for by 
the great events which have taken place 
during that period. Even the happy re- 
turn of peace, justly hailed, at all times, 
as one of the greatest blessings of Divine 
Providence, has unavoidably produced a 
sudden and violent change in the state of 
some branches of trade and industry, the 
effects of which must have pressed with 
peculiar weight upon a very considerable 
number of Foreigners. Many of these 
were altogether thrown out of the occupa- 
tions which they had long usefully exer- 
cised in this country, and, desirous of re- 
turning to their native land for employment 
and subsistence, had not the means of ef- 
fecting it; whilst others, with wives and 
some of them with numerous families, af- 
tera residence of several years in England, 
were, by the temporary suspension of their 
usual means of support, reduced to the 
last degree of wretchedness. So much, 
indeed, had this sudden pressure added to 
the number of those common cases of dis- 
tress which this Institution was, in its ori- 
gin, intended to relieve, that the Board 
could not have granted assistance to s0 
many objects, if they had limited their ex- 
penditure to the actual receipts of the year; 
and they consider it as one of the happiest 
results of that illustrious patronage and 
munificent liberality which the Society had 
experienced in the preceding year, that 
the Board have, by these means, been 
enabled to supply a deficiency which must 
otherwise have compelled them either 
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wholly to withhold, or so to lessen their 
assistance. as to render it ineffectual ina 
variety of cases, the most interesting and 


urgent. 

The Directors have with peculiar satis- 
faction observed the beneficial effects of 
the weekly pensions which forty persons, 
many of them having helpless families, 
have continued to enjoy during the pre- 
ceding year. 

The Directors feel great satisfaction in 
noticing here, a circumstance, forming a 
pleasing novelty among the occurrences of 
a charity, whose usual occupation is the 
conferring of alms. 

About two years since, a Foreign Mer- 
chaut, who had been reduced by misfor- 
tune, to ask some assistance from the So 
ciety, was provided with a small sum, 
without the least expectation of reimburse- 
ment. 

In the month of August last, this gen- 
tleman attended the Board, with the friend 
who had recommended him, and stated, 
that, at the time of bis receiving the gift 
of the Directors, his circumstances were 
such, that the amount, although small, 
was of incalculable service to him; and, 
without it, he might have sunk altogether. 
That since that period he had again pros- 
pered in business, and now begged grate- 
fully to return the donation of the Society, 
with the addition of an annual subscription 
of one guinea. 

This incident speaks for itself. It is one 
of those which alone would manifest the 
inestimable value of this Institation. 

Here follow a number of authenticated 
cases, and an extract from the laws of the 
Society, 

eee 
Scuoots France, 

Elementary Schools upon the principle 
of mutual instruction, (the plan of Bell and 
Lancaster) are multiplying rapidly in the 
bosom of the evangelical churches of 
France. The Committee of the school of 
the English reformed church at Paris, have 
published a report on the state of that 
school to the close of last year. They state 
that it was founded in July, 18i6—that 
it began with 8 scholars, and has increased 
to 200, both sexes included—and that they 
are under the care of separate Committees, 
one of Ladies being appointed to superin- 
tend the females. The principles on which 
the schools are founded are faithfully main- 
tained by daily instructions from the mas- 
ter, aud by the generous care of M. Bellot, 
a member of the Committee, who furnishes 
the monitors with particular instructions 
in their several duties, “ Writing, reading, 
arithmetic, elementary, geography, church 
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music, and the first principles of religion 
are the branches of instruction pursued in 
this school. As the mouitors are the prin- 
cipal spring in this machine, the greatest 
attention is paid to their selection.” The 
report (from which we quote this) enters 
briefly into the whole system of manage- 
ment—strongly urges the formation of ano- 
ther school for both sexes, and the orga- 
nization of a Sunday school for the instruc- 
tion of adults. 

Another Report was delivered, Jan. $1, 
to the members of the Municipal Council 
of the town of St. Hypolite (Gard) by Dr. 
Boisiére, respecting a school of mutual in- 
struction, opeved there in Sept. 1817. It 
coutains 160 scholars, paying and not pay- 
ing. Ofthose who pay, there are 114 of 
the Reformed Church, and 8 Catholics ; 
ofthe free scholars, 30 Catholics and 8 of 
the Reformed. ‘This isa Normal school, 
intended for the education of masters and 
monitors to supply all the uew schools in 
the departments of the Gard and of l'Hera- 
ult. That of Nismes will in a little time 
be composed of 400 male scholars and 300 
female, ‘That of Andure contains 200, At 
Montpellier, at Marsillargues, Cougenies, 
Somimmitres, Vallerargue, Ganges, Sauve, 
La Salle, Alais, Usez, Vigan, similar schools 
are in full action, aud the children are eager 
for instruction. 

At Orthez, a s:hool for chidren of both 
communions was opened with great solem- 
nity in Aug, 1817, iu the great hall of the 
hotel dela Marie, by M. Gabriac (son of 
the President of the Consistory), in the pre- 
seuce of Lieut. Geo. Dessein, the mayor, 
the sub-perfect, and a numerous and bril- 
liant assembly. On this occasion Te Deum 
was sung atthe same time in both churches. 


COTTAGES FOR THE POOR. 


The Earlof St. Vincent has lately caused 
two cottages to be crected on his estate at 
Rochettes in Essex ; they are joined toge- 
ther, and are remarkable for their beauty 
and simplicity. On a plate in the centre 
he has placed the following inscription ;— 

These Cottages were erected 
By Joun of St. Vincent, 
A.D. 1818, 
As an asylum to two industrious families, 
Urian and Evizasetu Pace, 
Joun and Ann Ponp, 
For having brought up their families free of pa- 
rochial assistance, 
A reward due to merit; 
It is to be hoped this will excite emulation, 


We have much pleasure in recording 
this circumstance, and especially as we are 
informed that this is but one of many in- 
stances of his Lordship’s attention to the 
poor. 
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Poetry. 


ELEGY. 
Emma’s Grave. 
Slowly approach yon yew-tree shade, 
*Neath which is grav'd the tender tale 
Of her, within its fring d turf laid, 
Poor Emma, lifeless, cold, and pale ! 
And read the silent record there 
Of one, whose life was chill’d by scorn, 
Was blighted by thy damps, Despair! 
And slighted love, too meekly borne. 
Oh! if some swain, of pity’s mould, 
Has e’re felt tears bedew his eye, 
The while some rustic tongue is told, 
More than the lay could well supply ; 
Then, mem’ry to his gen’rous mind, 
While musing on her hapless lot, 
May trace the scene, when lilies twin’d 
In wreaths, bedeck’d this silent spot. 


Or, further to his fancy trace, _ 

When scented flow’rs, and deadly rue, 
Over her white shroud and heauteous face 

*Twas each young maiden’s task to strew. 
Perchance, more faithfal still, may tell, 

What sighs were breath’d of grief profound, 
When sadly toll’d ber fun’ral knell, 

And struck with awe the hamlet round. 
And, o’er her grave, mark many a print 

Of warbling birds with soft impress, 
Where many a rose of richest tint, 

Has blush’d in nature's loveliness. 
When one, more fair than all beside, 

Nurtur’d by some peculiar care, 
Expanded forth in leafy pride, 

And shed its sweetest fragrance there. 
At fall of eve, this rose I view'd, 

And then the balmy flow’r bloom’d gay ; 
But ah! ere morn, each op’ning bud, 

With dew o’er charg’d, had droop’d away ! 
Like Emma was this short liv’d rose, 

Which met th’ orient morning dew, 
Its leaves of beauty to disclose, 

Then sink in tears beneath the view. 
Oh! could the sun's soft glow alone, 

With genial warmth lostl auty raise, 
This flow’r, in lovely pride bad bluwn, 

And flourish’d still to nature’s praise. 
Its leaves their wonted bloom would wear, 

And plac’d in Emma’s bosom, twine 
More fresh, when water’d by the tear 
Of eyes that speak a love like mine. 


Poetry. 


THE LAST TEAR. 


She had done weeping, but her eye-lash yet 

Lay silken heavy on her lilied cheek, 

And on its fringe a tear, like a lone star 

Shining upon the rich and hyacinth skirts 

O’ the western cloud that veils the April even, 

The veil rose up, and with it rose the star, 

Glittering above the gleam of tender blue, 

That widen’d as the shower clears off from 
Heavy’u. 

Her beauty woke,—a sudden beam ef soul 

Flash'd from her eye, and lit the vestal’s check 

Into one crimson, and exhaled the tear, 


A LADY’S CHOICE. 
Supposed to be written by herself. 
Whene’er to change my present state, 
Kind heav’n shall decree, 
Be this the model of my mate : 
In mind and body free. 


Let honour all his aetions guide, 
Be upright and sincere ; 

Let virtue in his breast reside, 
And lodge sweet Pity there. 


Let him have never been the cause 
Of injur'd virgin’s tears ; 

Or sorrows which, by Nature’s laws, 
The feeling parent bears. 


In learning and in sense complete, 
And wholly free from pride; 

No foppish dress, but plain, and neat, 
Have reason on his side, 


Let him be gen’rous, brave, and kind, 
And then, oh! may I prove, 

The woman suiting to his mind, 
That he cau only love! 


Blest with a partner to my heart, 
While life’s so shortly spann’d, 
Naught shall divide, till death shall part, 
The matrimonial band. 


1810. T.W. K. 


Verses written in the Porch of a Cottage al 
Cheam, Surrey. 


Embosom’d in shrubs and in flowers, 
Whilst all things in beauty appear, 
I cannot enjoy the soft hours, 

The half of my heart is not here. 


My wife, and the friend of my breast 
Tho’ ever attentive and kind, 

Can no longer—it must be confess’d, 
Assuage every pang of the mind. 
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We've prattlers still left at home, 
They ask our affection and care, 
Uncheck’d in our flight can we roam, 
Just like the free tenants of air? 


Though friendship is sacred and dear, 
With the noblest of virtues enroll’d, 
There are feelings that still are as near, 
And innocence gives them their hold. 


Come then to the town let us wend, 

Where good hnmour so often has smiled ; 

But if turning the back on a friend, 

Tis to meet the sweet face of a child, 
MARITUS. 


ASWEET RETURN OF GRATITUDE. 


Lines written by Mr. James Kimg, of Old 
Weston, Huwtingdonshire; and sent to Mr. 
Kuighton bis neighbour, accompanying a 
Box of Sweetmeats, in acknowledgement 
for an important service rendered when bis 
horse and cart were fast stuck in the mise- 
rable roads, between Leighton and that vil- 
lage. 

Ob, have you forgot, 
(Iam sure I have not), 
When I was confia’d in the clay ? 
When my horse and my cart, 
Aud myself to in part, 
Were so fixed in the mud that we no way cou’d 
_ Start, 
So there we were likely to stay ? 


When you saw us in need, 

You were friendly indeed, 

A high sense of whieh I retain :— 

When you sav’d us in thrall, 

You sent Jasper aud Ball, 
Moreover you followed to help us withal, 

And landed us safely again. 


I should be much delighted, 
Could you be requited— 
Could { an equivalent shew : 
As | cannot do this, 
It will not be amiss, 
To beg you accept of the present with this, 
From one so indebted to you. 
SONNET. 
When sickness shews us life’s dim-waxing lamp, 
And Lids us turn our dark’ning eyes above, 
When frieads hang o’er our beds, and wipe the 
damp 
Cold dews of death with the soft band of 
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’Tis good to have and feel that inward power 
Which doth surpass the strong man’s puny 
might. 
Prepared thus, in life’s most fateful hour 
We unappalled stand, and brave its spite ; 
But better still, and cause for praise, to have 
Fair conscience sitting smilingly and calm, 
Fresb-living hopes that look beyoud the grave, 
And are to wounded hearts a present balm; 
And cheerful, wholesome thoughts, which smile 
and bloom 
Above the body’s wreck, like flow’rets o’er a 
tomb. C. FW. 


Hard by there is a secret greenwood nook, 
Happily by faries form’d, for the repose 

And pleasure of their queen :—a silvery brook, 
Reflecting all that overhangs it,—flows 

Musically by, with noise of many springs ; 
The young birds tenant it, and woo, and pair, 

And silent sit to hear the thrush, who sings 
His frequent song of summer-blytheness 

there ;— 

*T will soon be reach’d, if we use willing speed; 
Then let us hence—making so little stir, 
Our light steps shall not rouse the grasskopper, 

I have a song to breath— a book to read— 
And we will pass the hours in such employ 
As shall to our twin hearts give certain joy. 
Cc. F. W. 
PLATONIC LOVE, 
By J. Dunton, 


Since Love hath kindled in our eyes 
A chaste and holy fire, 

It were a sin if thou and I 
Should let this flame expire. 

What though our bodies never meet, 
Love’s fuel’s more divine ; 

The fixt stars by their twinkling greet, 
And yet they never join. 

False meteors, who still change their place, 
Though they seem fair and bright ; 

Yet, when they covert to embrace, 
Fall down and lose their light. 

If thou perceiy’st thy flame decay, 
Come light thy eyes at mine ; 

And when I feel mine fade away, 
I'll take fresh fires at thine. 

Thus, when we shall preserve from waste 
The flames of our desires, 

No vestals shall mainiain more chaste, 
No more immortal fires. 
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The Gatherer. 


No, 


“Tam but a gatherer, and dealer in other 
men’s stuff,” 
Reform in Newgate. 

The effect wrought by the advice and 
admonitions of the Ladies’ Committee, in 
reforming the female inmates of our great 
City prison, is mast strongly shown by the 
following occurrence : 

“ It was a practice of immemorial usage 
for con¥icts, on the night preceding their 
departure for Botany Bay, to pull down 
and to break every thing breakable within 
their part of the prison, and to go off shout- 
ing with the most hardened effrontery. 
When the period approached for a late 
clearance, every one connected with the 
prison dreaded this night of disturbance 
and devastation. 

To the surprise of the oldest turnkey, no 
noise was heard, not a window was inten- 
tionally broken. They took an affection- 
ate jeave of their companions, and expres- 
sed the utmost gratitude to their benefac- 
tors; the next day they entered their con 
veyances without any tumult, and their 
departure, in the tears that were shed, and 
the mournful decorum that was observed, 
resembled a funeral procession ; and so or- 
derly was their behaviour, that it was 
deemed unnecessary to send more than half 
the usual escort.” 

Wholesome Doctrine. 

The celebrated Dr. Darwin was so im- 
pressed with a conviction of the necessity 
of good air, that being very popular in the 
town of Derby, once cn a market day, he 
mounted a tub, and thus addressed the lis- 
tening crowd: “ Ye men of Derby, fellow 
citizens, attend to me! I know you to be 
ingenious and industrious mechanics, By 
your exertions you procure for yourselves 
and families the necessaries of life ; but if 
you lose your health, that power of being 
of use to them must cease. This truth all 
of you know ; but I fear some of you do 
not understaud how health is to be main- 
tained in vigour—this then depends upon 
your breathing an uncontaminated air ; for 
the purity of the air becomes destroyed 
where many are collected together; the 
effluvia from the body also corrupts it. 
Keep open, then, the windows of your 
crowded workshops, and, as soon as you 
rise, open all the windows of your bed- 
rooms. Never sleep in a room without a 
chimney in it, nor block that up. Tnatten- 
tion to this advice, be assured, will bring 
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diseases on yourselves, and engender amoug 
you typhus fever, which is only another 
name for putrid fever, which will carry of 
your wives and children, Let me again 
repeat my serious advice: open your win. 
dows to let in the fresh air, at least once in 
the day.—Remember what I say: 1 speak 
uow without a fee, and can have no other 
interest but your good, in this my advice,’ 


Learned Lumber. 


Amongst the de/iramenta of the learned 
which have amused mankind, the follow. 
ing instance merits conspicuous rank, 
Some years ago, there were several large 
elm trees in the College Garden, behind 
the Ecclesiastical Court, Doctors’ Com. 
mons, in which a number of rooks had 
taken up their abode, forming in appear. 
auce a sort of convocation of aerial Eeclesi- 
astics. A young Gentleman, who lodged 
iv an attic, and was their close neighbour 
frequently entertained himself with thip- 
ning this covey of black game, by means 
of a cross bow. On the opposite side lived 
a curious old civilian, who, observing from 
his study, that the rooks often dropt sense- 
less from their perch, or, as it may be said, 
without using a figure, hopp'd the tuige, 
making no sign, nor any sign being made 
to his vision to account for the phenome. 
non, set his wits to work to consider the 
cause. It was probably during a profitless 
time of peace, and the doctor, having plenty 
of leisure, weighed the matter over and 
over, till he was at length fully satisfied 
that he had made a great ornithological 
discovery, that its promulgation would give 
wings to his fame, and that he was fated 
by means of these rooks to say, 

Volito vivius per ora virdm.” 
His goose-quil and foolscap were quickly 
in requisition, and he actually wrote a trea- 
tise, stating circumstantially what he him- 
self had seen, and in conclusion, giving it 
as the settled couviction of his mind, that 
rooks were subject to epilepsy / 


Treasures Recovered. 


Father G. a Jesuit, expresses himself a 
follows, respecting the treasures of art, Kc. 
which have been brought back from Paris 
to the monastery of St. Peter, at Erfurt:— 
Among the relics are many highly valt- 
able, which may be regarded as diamonds 
of the finest water: as, for example, nine 
of the skulls of the 11,000 virgins, a piece 
of the gown of the virgin Mary, the tun- 
ing hammer belonging to David's harp, 
and many other similar treasures ; in conr 
parison with which the French contrib 
tions, are as nothing.” 
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Premature Sorrow. 

The death of M. Perrier, of the Royal 
Academy of: Sciences, has occasioned a 
strange mistake, The Secretary of the 
Royal Society of Sciences happens to be 


_ also named Perrier. At a recent meeting 


of the latter body, the Chevalier — entered 
with a countenance woe-begone, took his 
place among his brethren, then solemuly 
stood, drew forth a manuscript from his 
pocket, and with a voice of the deepest sor- 
row, began a funeral oration “ upon his 
deceased friend.” What was his surprise, 
when the “ deceased friend” stood up from 
the President's chair, which he filled (the 
panegyrist was so blinded with tears as 
not to observe him sooner), declined the 
honour abuut to be conferred on him, 
thanked his friend ia the warmest terms, 
and proposed, amidst roars of laughter, to 
adjourn the reading of the oration sine die. 


Advantage of Second Thoughts. 


A French cobler had resolved to com- 
mit suicide, and to makc his exit the more 
heroic, prepared the following memorial, 
in writing :—* I follow the lesson of a great 
master, and as Moliere says, 

“ Whien all is lost, and even hope is fled.” 
He had just written thus far, and applied 
the fatal instrument to the carotid artery, 
when suddenly recollecting, he stopped, 
and cried to himself, “ Eh! but is it Mo- 
liere who says so?——I shall make sure—I 
shall be laughed at.” He now got Moliere, 
read a few comedies, and returned to his 
usual occupation of mending shoes. 

The Dead Drop; Howling of Dogs, Se. 

The first is that noise commonly called 
in this country (Scotland) the dead drop, 
which hath some resemblance to a drop of 
water falling on a board ; and these drops 
will follow one another in quick succession, 
often for a time together. —That this noise 
is not imaginary I myself can attest, for | 
have often heard it ; but though it is com- 
monly thought to be a sigu of somebody's 
death, I can by no means believe that ; be- 
cause it very often happens in houses where 
there are no inhabitants, and, I am con- 
vinced is only owing to a decay of the 
wood, aud to be accounted for iu the same 
manner with the noise of the dead watch, 
which is now universally known to be oc- 
casioned by a little insect. Auother very 
terrible prognostication is drawn from the 
howling of dogs: and when this happens 
near the place where any sick person is, 
there is commonly the greatest apprehen- 
sion that be will not recover.—I cannot say 
that these apprehensions are altogether ill 
founded, but there is nothing supernatural 
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in the affair. Dogs will howl at the smell 
of a dead human carcase, and | remember a 
most remarkable instance of a large dog 
brought into a house where a dead persou 
had been opened, in order to discover the 
cause of his death; but the animal no 
sooner entered than he set up the most hi- 
deous howling, jumping upon chairs and 
tables as if seeking earnestly for some- 
thing, to the no small terror aud astonish- 
ment of the women in the house. The 
noise made by dogs, therefore, a short time 
before people in their neighbourhood die, 
is probably owing to some cadaverous 
smell which issues from the diseased bo- 
dies ; though, perhaps, it may not be per- 
ceived by us. Brutes, indeed, are endow- 
ed with a surprising sensibility in this re- 
spect, as appears from the faculty which 
some dogs have of tracing and distinguish- 
ing their masters in a crowd, of finding out 
birds, &c. by the smell, and of knowing a 
person infected with any coftagious ‘dis- 
temper which would prove fatal to them. 
I remember to have read of a farmer who 
had gone to assist auother about some cat- 
tle, who were infected with a disease com- 
mon at that time among them. The man 
was sensible of nothing about himself that 
could do harm to any creature; neverthe- 
less, as soon as he entered a field in which 
his own cattle were feeding, they fell 
bellowing, tossed their heads, snuffed up 
the air, aud run away to the farthest corner 
of the field. 
American Benevolence. 


No sooner had the melanenoly news of 
the two fires at Newfoundland reached 
Boston (N. America), than a subscription 
was immediately raised for their relief, and 
a vessel freighted with provisions for their 
use, Sach was the energy displayed, that 
the ship was loaded in 12 hgars, aud such 
the general feeling of benevolence, that 
even the porters refused any compensation 
for their labour. 

Indulgences revived. 

The doctrine of Papal indulgences and 
pardons, it is well known to be what kin- 
died the spirit of the immortal Luther ; and 
though since his time many attempts have 
been made to refine and subtilize, it still 
hangs like a millstone round the neck of 
Popery, and must eventually sinh it. A 
Scotch paper of credit lately inserted the 
following information ;— 

“In the year 1799. or perhaps 1800, bis 
Majesty's frigate, Southampton (then com- 
mauded by captain, now Rear-Admiral J. 
Harvey, commander-in-chief om the wind- 
ward station) was cruizing off the north- 
end of Aguilla, where she captured a Spa- 
uish tartan, from Europe, bound for the 
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Havannah. On examining her it | FRANKLIN'S WA@GERY ON THE AMERICAN 
appeared that her lading consisted of cases BALD EAGLE. 


of quicksilver, invoiced at 20,000 dollars, 
and of bales of paper, invoiced at $0,000 or 
about £7,500 sterling. As to the value of 
the quicksilver, the captain entertained no 
doubt ; but it was a matter of wonder what 
could be wanted on the Spanish Main with 
so much paper; and, indeed, how even so 
many bales could be so valuable; for the 
patron or master of the tartar spoke of this 
paper iv terms of high admiration. A bale 
of it was accordingly carried on board the 
Southampton for examination, when it was 
found to consist of printed sheets, of the 
size aud appearance of a newspaper, each 
of which was stamped with several black 
seals, with prices attached to each, in the 
style and manner of English stamps. Some 
of these papers were in Spanish, others in 
Latin ; and the whole of them were either 
pardons or indulgences for the various sins, 
not deadly, coutained in the Catholic ru- 
bric. The seals or stamps were these of 
ecclesiastical courts and officials at Rome, 
~ to which were added those of several Spa- 
nish dignitaries, particularly the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo; every seal had its price. 
and the prices varied in proportion to the 
object of each paper, some of the sheets 
being only rated at half a dollar, and 
others as high as seven. The patron ac- 
knowledged that his employers had paid 
the invoice price of those holy goods in 
Europe ; and indeed it appeared by the 
vessel's papers that they were partly con- 
sigued to ecclesiastical establishments, and 
artly sent out for the chance of a market. 
‘he prize was carried into Tortola, where 
the whole of the hales were sold to some 
Dutch speculators from St. Thomas’s, for 
about £200; and those gentlemen made 
the purchase in hopes of Rane of them 
by a smugglin§ trade on the coast of Porto 
Rico, aad also on the Maine, 

We have now before us a document 
somewhat similar. It is a Spanish form of 
Tndulgencies gragted to Sebastia Gaya, of 
the island of Majorca, (in Spavish Dal- 
orca}, A. D. 1818, by Don Francisco Ya- 
nez Bahamoude, Canon of the Metropoli- 
tan Church of Seville, &c. &e. and pro- 
fessed to be fonnded on the Bull of the 
Holy Crusade de ta Santa Crusada) granted 
by the late Pope Pius VI. to animate the 
faithful in defence of his Catholic Majesty, 
Ferdiwand VII. aud iu opposing the French 
infidels who attacked his kingdom. This 
document, being, however, (as we sup- 
pose) printed at Majorca, is so badly exe- 
cuted, as 4a many parts not to be readable, 
and. consequently uvintelligible ; but it is 
ornamented with the arms of his Holiness 

®nd the Inquisition. 


(Extracted from one of Franklin's Letters.) 


“ For my own part, I wish the bald eagle 
had not been chosen as the representative 
of our country: he is a bird of bad moral 
charactery—he does not get his living hon- 
estly ; you may see him perched on some 
dead tree, where, too lazy to fish for him- 
self, he watches the labour of the fishing 
hawk; and when that diligeut bird has at 
length taken a fish, and is bearing it to his 
nest, to the support of his mate and young 
ones, the bald eagle pursues him aud takcs 
it from bim! With all this injustice he is 
never in gocd case, but like those among 
men who live by sbarping and robbing, he 
is generally very pgor, and often very 
lousy. Besides, he is a rank coward: the 
little king bird, not bizger than a sparrow, 
attacks him boldly and drives him out of 
the district. He is, therefore, by no means 
a proper emblem for the brave and houest 
Americans, who have driven all the king 
birds from our country,—thongh exactly 
fit for that order of knights, which the 
Frenck call Chevaliers d’Industrie. 1 am, 
on this account, not displeased that the fi- . 
gure is not kuown as a bald eagle, but 
looks more like a turkey: for, in truth, ihe 
turkey is, in comparison, a much more re- 
spectable bird, and withal, a true ori- 
ginal native of America.—Eagles have 
been found in all countries, but the turkey 
was peculiar to ours; the firs! of these spe- 
cies seen in Europe being brought to France 
by the Jesuits from Canada, and served up 
at the wedding table ot Charles the Niuth. 
He is, besides (though a little vain and 
silly ‘tis true, but not the worse emblem 
for that), a bird of courage, and would not 
hesitate to attack a grenadier of the Bri- 
tish guards, who should presume to invade 
his farm-yard with a red coat on.” 


Extract of another Letter. 


“1 always rejoice to hear of your being 
still employed in experimental researches 
in nature, and of the success you 
with. The rapid progress true science 
makes, occasions my regretting that I was 
born so soon. It is impossible to imagine 
the height to which may be carried in3 
thousand Fam the power of man over 
matter. e may perhaps learn to deprive 
large masses of their gravity, and give 
them absolute levity, for the sake of easy 
transport. Agriculture may diminish its 
labour and double its produce ;—all dis- 
ease may, by sure means, be prevented of 
cured (not excepting even old age), aud 
our lives lengthened at pleasure, eve" 
beyond the antediluvian standard.” 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE 
FROM THE 


BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. 


CALCUTTA. 
INTEREST ON ACCOMMODATION. 

Notice has been given from the Govern- 
ment Bank “ that the Right Honourable 
the Governor in Council has been pleased 
to direct, that the Interest charged for 
accommodation either on Loans or Dis- 
counts to the Public, wi!l be Ten per Cent. 
until farther orders,” 


INSTITUTION OF HINDOO DISPENSARIES. 

We have great pleasure in noticing an 
instance of the liberality and benevolence 
of the oppulent Hindoos of Calcutta, not 
surpassed perhaps by the generosity even 
of London merchants. It is stated that se- 
veral of them have it in contemplation to 
establish in proper situations dispensaries 
for the distribution of medicines to the poor 
gratis. Over these it is proposed that a 
European surgeon shall have the general 
superintendance ; but the details of prepa- 
ring the medicines and of visiting the pa- 
tients at their own houses are to be con- 
ducted by native apprentices, whose pay 
will be in proportion,to their length of ser- 
vice. In this way, besides the immediate 
good effects of the charity, a great advan- 
tage will accrue tothe native population 1 
general, from the opportunity they will 
soon have of recourse to native doctors, 
who will at allevents be much better ins- 
tructed than the general run of those to 
whose skill they are at present under the 
necessity of entrusting their lives. Baboo 
Jy Kish Singh has been the first to patron- 
ize this plan; but many other respectable 
individuals have declared their resolution 
to contribute to its execution as soon as the 


. limits of the expense shall have been ascer- 


tained, 


MADRAS. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS OF THE INSTITU- 
TION OF THE LITERARY SOCIETY. 


A General Meeting tas held of all well- 
wishers of this Jaudable attempt for the 
promotion and establishment of Literature 
and knowledge ia this presideucy ; which 
was most respectably attended, 

The President reminded the Meet- 
ing, that when they had first assembled ia 
that place they had two objects in view : 
the one was, the establishment of a Public 
Library, the other, that of a Literary 
Society ;—and that when they last met, 
their committee satisfied them by the 
calculations they had made, that the first, 
from the want of adequate funds could not 


4 
be realized at preseut, altho’ they gave it 
as their opinion that the second might— 
the Mecting had therefore adopted the one 
which was practicable, and postponed the 
other (without losing sight of it altogethe:,) 
to a future period, when the funds of the 
Society with the aid of the Government, 
might enable them to carry it into effect. 

‘The President then said, that considering 
they were now assembled simply as a 
Literary Society, by which denomination 
he understood a Meeting to collect the 
detached labours of many in the different 
departments of Literature, into a common 
fund, he thought they ought at this their 
first Meeting, to resolve to invite all 
persons including learned Natives, either 
at the Presidency or elsewhere, to favor 
them with communications on all subjects 
connected with Literature (not considering 
themselves as exclusively an Asiatic Society) 
and that, at their Meetings, the written 
essays and observations which might be 
approved of by the committee (whose 
appointment he meant afterwards to recom- 
imend) might be read publicly, and become 
the subject of conversation. It was also 
proposed that specimens of natural and 
artificial curiosities, and remains of antiquity 
might be exhibited at their Meetings, and 
such as were thought worthy to be kept, 
might be formed into a collection. 

‘The President also expressed it to be 
his opinion that although their funds were 
not then sufficient for the formation of a 
regular Library, they might, out of the 
entrance money and annual Subscription, 
procure the best Publications of the day ; 
and that Members might be invited to add 
to these by presenting to the Society 
whatever books they could spare, as well 
as by depositing at the public rooms any 
part of their Library which might not be 
in use, or which on account of absence 
from the Presidency, or other cause, they 
might wish to leave in a safe place of 
custody. 

The President observed that this was 
the outline of the plan which had been 
suggested to him by the friends with 
whom he had comimunicated, and he 
thought that for one so simple in its 
nature, they had better have only the one 
rule proposed by Sir William Jones on a 
similar occasion, aud that was to have no 
rale at ajl. When they came to establish 


a Public Library, that, like all other 
Property, might require regulations to 


protect it, but he thought the affairs of 
such a Society as he conceived this to be, 
might safely be entrusted to their Commit- 
‘ee, unfettered by any restrictions. He 
would therefore leave it to the Committee 
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to decide, on their times of Meeting, what 
e should be read, what books should 

ordered, how their expenditure should 
be managed, and in short how the whole 
affairs ot the Society should be regulated. 

These sentiments were universally ap- 
proved of ; and after deliberate discussion, 
the Meeting determined to execute what 
was practicable ; but also to keep in view 
what was desirable; for this purpose 
among other resolutions, it was resolved, 


That the Gentlemen of the Society be 
invited to make Donations of Books, and 
also to deposit works at the Society's 
rooms for the use of the Members, the 
Society becoming responsible that they be 
restored to the owners, whenever required, 
in the state in which they were sent. 


Various other preliminary business was 
transacted, necessarily previous to more 
active operations. Officers were chosen, 
pro tempore, &c. &e. 

It may be considered as certain, that 
great benefits must result from Literary 
Socicties, in all our distant settlements. 
The intervals of occupation, whether civil, 
and commercial, or military, cannot be bet- 
ter engaged; and when the army returns 
from the field, the opportunity will be 
found extremely favourable to many ef the 
younger classes of officers, who may desire 
to accomplish themselves in studies with 
which they have acquired but an imperfect 


acquaintance. Such attcntion must ensure 
their respectability ; to say nothing of 
their relief from the little exhilarating ap- 
pellation of “ griflins.” 


BOMBAY. 


NEW CHAPEL AT SURAT. 


The government of Bombay, with the 
sanction of the Bishop of Calcutta, has au- 
thorised the immediate construction of a 
chapel at Surat, near the castle. The buil- 
ding is intended to hold about one thousand 
persons ; and is estimated to cost about 
30,000 rupees.—( Bombay Gazette. ) 
IMPROVEMENTS IN ST. THOMAS'S CHURCH. 
_ Christmas-day was observed here in the 
usual manner, aud a very excellent sermov 
was delivered at St. Thomas's church by 
the Archdeacon, to a most respectable con- 
gregation. The collection made after Di- 
vine service for charitable purposes, amoun 
ted to between 5 and 600 rupees. The 
‘church has been entirely new pewed, and 
was just completed for this day. The al- 
teration made in the arrangement of the 
pews is a great improvement, and must be 
generally approved : we have indeed heard 
the breadth of the pews and the introduc- 
tion of chairs into them much criticised, 
but we have vot found many persons who 


do not prefer the new totheold plan. The 
old pews were erected in the year 1718, 
and were very ill adapted to the present 
state of society in this settlement; by 
the new plan a much larger congregation 
is accommodated in a mode more congenial 
to our habits, and the whole is more con- 
veniently arrauged for seeing and hearing 
the minister. 
MURDER: FROM RELIGIOUS ZEAL. 

A charge of murder was tried at the 
last Sessions, which shews to what lengths 
religious animosities are carried by the dif- 
ferent sects of Mahoniedans against each 
other: alas! it is the perversity of the hu- 
man heart, the unrestrained violence of 
human passious, uot the simple dictates of 
religion, Christian or Mohammedan, that 
leads to murder, 


The murder was stated to have taken 
place at Mahim, on the 7th of Moharrem 
last, during the celebration of the festiva} 
of tiassan aud Houssein ; and Seyeid Ibra- 
him, an invalid, stationed at Mahim, dis- 
tinctly swore that the prisoner was the 
man who had given the blow by which the 
deceased received his death. It may be 
proper here to explain, that there are at 
Mahim, two parties, both Mahomedans, 
both of the same sect, both following the 
same leader, Al Shafei; differing in 
no point whatever in respect to their reli- 
gion, yet because one is of a particular pro- 
fession the other claims a superiority. The 
Waja or Weaver tribe, to which the pri- 
sonerbelongs, is considered by the party 
who have attached themselves to the shrine 
of Mucdoom Sieb, the tutelary saint of Ma- 
him, as their inferior, and in consequence 
some little jealousy, not to call it en- 
mity, subsists between them, An alibi 
was set up by his partisans ; and Shaik 
Ibrahim appearing to be either actuated 
by the spirit of party or some other spirit, 
for which Batavia and Columbo are noted, 
the prisoner was acquitted for want of evi- 


dence, 
MAURITIUS. 
NEW ROYAL EXCHANGE. 

On 29th October, 1817, the foundation 
stone of a new building designated as the 
Royal Exchange of Port Louis, was laid 
with great solemnity. The civil and mili- 
tary authorities joined with the clergy, the 
principal merchants and inhabitants, in a 
grand Masonic procession.—All the ships 
in the harbour were decorated with flags. 
When the procession arrived at the scite 
of the building, the band played God Save 
the King; the Grand Chaplain delivered 
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an impressive prayer; the Grand Secre- 
tary read the inscription plate, and placed 
it in the stone prepared for it. The provia- 
cial Grand Master then put in all the coins 
of the latest coinage, and the stone was pla- 
ced by him, repeating a prayer that the 
Grand Architect of the Universe might ena- 
ble us to carry on and finish a work of 
which we have laid the foundation stone, 
and every other work or undertaking that 
may tend to the advantage of the inhabi- 
tants of this island. This prayer finished, 
the brethren gave three cheers, and the 
band played the Masonic anthem ; the 
Grand Wardens then delivered to the 
Grand Master the cornucopia, the wine, 
and the oil, which the Grand Master 

ured upon the stone, praying that the 
ountifal hand of Heaven may ever supply 
this island with abundauce of corn, wine, 
and oil, and all the comforts aud necessa- 
ries of life. The brethren then gave three 
cheers, and the band again played the 
Masonic anthem. 


The President then directed his address 
to the mercantile part of the community, 
and others present; expressing his best 
wishes, and exhorting them to a discharge 
of their various duties. The garrison was 
under arms during the ceremony, which 
concluded with a general salute from the 
artillery. 

CULTIVATION OF CINNAMON. 

There is now every prospect of the cinna- 
mon tree having a fair trial at the Mauri- 
tius. His Exe. Sir R. T. Farquhar, the go- 
vernor of the island, having ascertained 
that he had been led into the same error 
as his predecessors, in supposiug that the 
true spice-yielding cinnamon tree had been 
introduced into the colony, lost no time in 
rectifying so important a mistake, by sen- 
ding to the Botanical Garden at Calcutta, 
for afew plants of the same kind as is cul- 
tivated at Ceylon for exportation, and he 
has the pleasure of announcing to the 
inhabitants of Mauritius, that Capt. Devon, 
of his Majesty’s ship Icarus, has brought 
to this island thirty plants in the highest 
state of healthy vegetation, which have 
been planted with great care in the king's 
gardens at Pamplemousses, and at the go- 
vernor's country residence at Reduit, from 
which places they will be distributed when 
sufficiently large. 


DESTRUCTIVE STORM: METEOROLOGICAL 
REMARKS. 
Port Louis, March 7. 
This ill-fated Island has just experienced 
4 more terrible calamity perhaps that the 
Conflagration of the 25th September 1816. 
~The Tempest that raged in the night of 


the 28th of February and the Ist of this 
Month has spared neither the Town nor 
Country—Every Ship and Vessel in the 
Harbour has either been lost or seriously 
injured—A great number of men have 
perished—Several Houses in Town have 
been thrown down and destroyed—nor 
have the different Establishments in the 
Country suffered less than the Cultivation. 
—A considerable number of Proprictors 
have lost their all; and thernin and devas- 
tation is general. 

The Barometer fell below what was 
ever known-—insomuch that almost every 
one that consulted his own was led to be- 
lieve it was damaged by some accident.—It 
appears that the most violent gusts of 
wind blew from the N. E, bat with 
different degrees of force, for it is still 
observable that various slight buildings in 
the vicinity of the most solidly constructed 
edifices which have been destroyed, have 
escaped unhurt. 

It has been remarked by several persons 
that the rain which fell had a saline taste; 
and that the water of the Caual which 
supplies the Town, was on the succeeding 
day found to be brackish. 


CAPE OF GUOD HOPE. 


Extract of a communication from Lord 
Charles H. Somersct, Governor of the Cape 
of Good Hope, to T. P. Courtenay, Esq. 
Agent for that Settlement, and transmitted 
by him to the Committee for managing the 
affairs of Lloyd's for the information of 
merchants and masters of ships trading to 
the East Indies. 

The river Knysna, so long considered 
impracticable asa port, has by repeated 
surveys made in the course of last year, 
been proved to be easy and safe of access, 
and a most valuable harbour, not only as 
a refuge for ‘shipping when caught in a 
heavy south-east gale upon this dangerons 
coast, but its vicinity abounding in valuable 
timber for ship-building aud other purpo- 


ses. 

The Emu transport brig, in the service | 
of the dock-yard at the Cape of Good 
Hope, was the first vessel thatentered the 
Knysna, but being taken aback in the nar- 
rows, an event which for want of local 
knowledge, her commander did not expect, 
she struck upon an unknown snuken rock, | 
and received so muchinjury that it became 
necessary to run her on shore within the 
eutrance. 

This circumstance unpromising as it ap-— 
peared, has, in the end, led to the ex- 
perience which the harbour offers. The 
Podargus sloop of war was sent to the as- 
sistance of the Emu; but from the recent 
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misfortune which had happened, it was 
not intended that she should go into the ri- 
ver; her commander, however, on sur- 
veying the entrance with the master of the 
sloop, was convinced that there was no 
danger; and accordingly, ran in, took on 
hoard the Emu’s stores, and came out, per- 
fectly satisfied of the excellence of that 


rt. 

The Despatch, a naval transport, draw- 
ing 15 fect water when laden, has beea 
twice into the Knysna for cargoes of tim- 
ber; she is now gone thither a third time 
for a cargo of compass timber, which she is 
to take to England. His Exe. the Gover- 
nor has been pleased to establish a signal 
post, with such signals as are most ob- 
viously necessiry at the preseut ‘moment ; 
also a pilot and boat's crew, for giving di- 
rections and »ssistance to all vessels ap- 
proaching the port, 

It may frequently happen, that although 
the weather may be tavourable for ships 


coming in, it might not be perfectly safe 


or possible for the pilot-boats to go out, 
A signal is provided to indicate this circum- 
stance, and the piloi-boat will then be 
within the bar to give the necessary direc- 
tions for anchoring, &c. , 

It is also the intention of his Exc. to es- 
tablish the merchant code of telegraphic 
signals by Capt. Marryatt, R. N., and com- 
munication will be made by means of it af- 


ter the Ist day of May next. 
CHINA. 


CHRISTIAN RELIGION PERSECUTED. 
News from Pekin, of the 17th Nov., 1817, 
announce that the missions of China, which 
are supplied by the means of St. Lazare, 
had been recently delivered up to a furious 
persecution, About four hundred Chris- 
tians of the capital were arrested and cruel- 
ly tortured. Several had not been able to 
support the persecution, and had abandon- 
ed their faith. The richest christain of the 
city, and even of the province, had not fear- 
ed to abandon his property and his family, 
and to see himself delivered up to a Maho- 
metan asa slave, rather than renounce his 
religion. The persecution ceased all at 
once, and the persecutors appeared to have 
returned to milder sentiments. This per- 
secution has only served to strengthen the 
faith in the truly faithful. The superior of 
the Lazarists, who livesat Paris, Rue de 
Serres, No. 95, has undertaken to send 
out missionaries into these countries, which 
have sogreata need of them. Although 
the knowledge of mathematics be not ne- 
cessary for all missionaries, it will be desi- 
rable that there should be at least two of 
them versed in that science. There have 
always been at Pekin missionaries skilled 


pasturage than tillage. 


in the mathematics.—( From a Paris Pa- 
per, Aug. 6.) 
SUGAR CROPS FAILED: FLOODS. 

We understand that the failure of the 
sugar crop this year, iv the southern pro- 
vinces of China was caused by the very 
great floods that took place in the months 
of July and August. A partial inundation 
very often takes place aiCauton, on the 
spring tides during the S. W. mousoon, 
when the principal street is accessible only 
by means of boats. It is at this time of the 
year that the Freshes run out of the river so 
strong as to affect ships at the distance of 
eight or ten leagues from the Ladrone, rei- 
dering them quite unmanageable, and if it 
was not for the very strong winds that pre- 
dominate at this time of the year, ships 
could notenter this port. The surface of 
the water, is often quite fresh at this dis- 
tance from the Ladrone, ond ships are 
often detained a week or ten days by 
these counter-tides, which the Chinese pi- 
lots aptly term Chou Chou water. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PASSAGE 
OVER THE NEPAUL MOUNTAINS; 
WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE SCENERY. 
Tt was our duty some time ago to obtain 

the best information then extant on the 

nature and properties of the Country of 

Nepaul, considered as the scene of active 

military operations; we now present our 

readers with a description of a part of it, 
as lately passed over by atraveller, clad in 
the garb of peace. It is not only the most 
interesting account of the country, but, it 
may bring the reader more fully acquainted 
with the difficulties experienced by our 
armies, while engaged in hostilities, —with 
the skill of our officers, which surmounted 
these difficulties, and with the advantages 
possessed by the natives, who well knew 
the fortresses and passes of their moun- 
tains. 
December 3d, 1817. 
I have now left behind me the pleasant 
lains of Tirhoot, and have eutered the 
urraee within the Napalese territory, the 

boundary of which is now marked by a 

succession of pillars, and other precautions, 

which must henceforth remove all such 
ground of dispute as originated the late 
war. The Turraee hereabouts is an un- 
interesting tract, flat and bare of trees; 
rice, the principal produce, which denotes 
the nature of the land, and herds of kine, 
scattered over the a indicate more 

he villages are 
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rass hats, and their inhabitants 
a wretched race, three-fourths of whom are 
disfigured with unseemly goitres. It is a 
fine country for sport iv the hot months, 
but at present there is none, the game 
which is driven from it by the rains not 
thinking it yet dry enough to return to. 
Such is the region to the edge of the forest, 
from whence the wild elephants now issuc 
out at night to plunder the ripe rice fields 
in the neighbourhood; réturning into the 
deep cover again before the morning. 

he above picture of the Turraee is not 
certainly of pl features, but one has 
only to look to the north to behold a noble 
sight. There,as one stands upon the plain, 
a barrier of mountains presents itself un- 
equalled probably in loftiness by any on 
the face of the earth, and which, had we 
not the lights of knowledge to instruct us 
otherwise, fancy might suggest to be the 
bound of our terrestrial habitation, such a 
bound as Milton describes to have limited 
Paradise. Somewhat above the level of the 
Turraee, the great forest fringes the base of 
the mountains, a dark gloomy border, and 
no unworthy contrast to the snowy heights 
of the scene. This forest the Napalese 
often denominate their veil, which once in- 
fringed upon by rongh intruders, their 
mountain jealousy receives a deep wound, 
and their security is no longer reckoned in- 
violable.—Above the forest rise the Cher- 
niaghaty hills, whose name expresses their 
comparative insignificance, yet they are as 
high as the generality of hills on the sur- 
face of India, The appearance of these is 
craggy, precipitous, and broken, exhibit- 
ing in themselves a striking variety of ligltt 
and shade, caused by the woods which in 
part cover them, and the whi e cliffs which 
in part shine from the midst. ‘The Cher- 
riaghaties are succeeded by the second 
order in this scale of mountains, which 
comprise those in the sphere of Nepaul, and 
which would be thought stupendous, if 
they were not humiliated by the super- 
eminent Himalayahs. From the plains 
they bear a dark indistinct appearance. 
The whole mountain scene is superbly 
surmounted by the Himalaya ridge, which 
rears its lofty summits in the pure subli 
mity of snow-white brightness. Two or 
three of their peaks stand prominently 
striking for their enormous bulk. The 
general scene is best observed between 
dawn and sun-rise, for misty exhalatious 
hide it during the heat of the day. The 
sun gilds the white tops of the snowy moun 
tains some time before it is visible to the 
inhabitants of the plains, and still lights 
them up at the close of day, when dark- 
ness pervades the nether region. To a tra- 


wretched 


timid character. 
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veller, bound to this assemblage of moun- 
tains, who is not already acquainted with 
their peculiarities from experience, the 
sight has an appalling appearance, acting 
as an incentive to exertion on an enter- 
prising spirit ; but deterring the slothful or 


4th, 

I have be :o making to-day a long march 
of 22 miles, the latter 12 through the 
Great Forest. At its entrance the tracks 
of wild Elephants were very frequent, and 
some also in more advanced parts of it. 
The grass on each side of the road is higher 
than an Elephant, and in its depths the 
largest monsters in nature may dwell con- 
cealed, indeed the largest and most terrible 
beasts have their haunts there, as the ele- 
phant, rbinoceros, goury-gye, buffalo, tiger, 
bear, &c. &c. Its productions afford a 
fine field for botanical research, bat it's 
principal tree is the tall straight saul, a 
noble timber: there is little uwderwood. 
The passage of this Forest has a tendency 
to affect one's spirits with a sort of melan- 
choly, for bere old Silence holds his solemn 
reign, undisturbed, except perhaps by the 
monotonous note of the woodpecker, or by 
the passing breeze, or when echo gives 
back the sound of the passenger's voice; 
add to this the sensation expericnced from 
the knowledge of being in the neighbour- 
hood of wild beasts.—The Forest is stony 
ground, and essentially different from the 
proximate soil of the Turraee. 

On emerging from the Forest, the Cher- 
riagbaty hills open on the view in an ir- 
regular assemblage, clothed with verdant 
woods down to the broad white bed of the 
Bechiakoh torrent, into which we now 
enter. On an elevated bank above this 
bed stand a few huts composing the miser- 
able village of Bechiakoh, with a substau- 
tial Dhurumsalzh, which is an eleemosy- 
nary building for the accommodation of 
travellers : the like are continued at succes- 
sive stagesthe whole way to Nepaul. The 
scenery from the Dhurumsalah would be 
reckoned highly picturesque and striking 
by any one direct from the plains, and un- 
acquainted with that further in advance. 
The inhabitants of this village exhibit in 
their features the first specimen of the bill 


character. 
December 5th. 

Bechiakoh being the entrance of the. 
hills I began there the laudable practice 
pursued by the Mountaineers, of never stir- 
ring without a breakfast; after this im- 
portant precaution they travel the whole 
diy without suffering.—To-day way 
ied me up the ee bed of the Bechiakoh 
Colah (torrent) and over the Cherriaghaty 
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Pass,—The ascent is grand, and the scenery 
the whole way up wild and picturesque ; 
irregular hills well wooded rise on each 
side, and sometimes a high precipiious 
bank stands forth prominently bold, threat 
ening to detach its joose earthy fragments, 
loaded with trees, upon the passenger un- 
derneath. To compare great things with 
small, these broken irregular hills assume 
much the same forms as the ravines of the 
Jumna, Chumbul,&c. some parts tall 
erect firs grow on their sides and heights, 
along with small saul-trees. Near the top 
of the Pass are seen the remains of the 
Stockaded Fort taken up by the Goorkahs, 
and which Gen. Ochterlony turned in such 
a masterly mauner by a route which none 
but an euterprising miod would have at- 
tempted. The top of the Pass, or rather 
the Pass itself, is very high, and wild, and 
narrow, just such a place as one would 
suppose a tiger would choose to pounce 
upon a solitary traveller in. In these parts 
no labour is expended on the formation of 
roads, and two successive rains have washed 
away all traces of our Pioneers’ labours. 
The effect of the scenery at the Pass was 
not a little heightened by our finding a 
traveller's body tyiug across it, so that one 
must needs step over it, to pass at all. After 
a short descent on the Northern side of the 
Pass, the road continues tolerably level 
through a forest of fine saul timber trees to 
Hetounrah.— Hetounrah is a miserable vil- 
lage with a good Dhurumsalah, situated on 
the Raptee, a stream flowing over a rocky 
bottom at the foot of high mountains. Hi- 
therto, but no further, the way is practic- 
able to carriage cattle; beyond, every 
thing must be transported by men. As 
provisions are often not procurable after 
crossing over this boundary, one is sub- 
jected to the inconvenience of carrying a 
stock for several days consumption in case 


of accidents. 
December 6th 


What a misfortune | found it this morn- 
ing at Hetounrah to be trave!ling with an 
equipage, although on the most diminished 
scale, and without even tents. ‘To make 
sure of carriage one way or the otber, | 
wrote to Katmandoo for Hill carriers, and 

engaged the bearers with me from the 
plains to proceed the whole way to Ne- 
paul; but the former, tired of awaiting my 
arrival two days, walked off to Nepaul, and 
the latter were so sick of the small speci- 
men of the hills which they experienced 
in merely crossing the Cherriaghaty, where 
they groaned, aud declared it would be the 
death of them, that they took themselves 
off this morning ; if they thought thet road 
killing, they were certainly wise enough to 
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shrink from the one in advance, which is ten 
times worse. 

At length I was fortunate enough, by 
paying handsomely, to procure carriage 
sufficient to move forward, and | must do 
the Hill carriers the justice to say, that 
when they are engaged, they work capi- 
tally; each carrying at his back what it 
would take two or three Plain bearers to 
transport, and labouring over the severest 
roads the whole day, with admirable pati- 
ence and perseverance. They are a com- 
pact-bodied muscular race. 

The Raptee above Hetounrah pursues its 
course in a contracted channel between 
diverging mountains, high and steep, rude 
with rocky precipices; shagged on their 
sides with woods, and at their bases choak- 
ed with vegetation. It descends with vio- 
leace over a bed strewed with large stones 
and rocks, and with a roaring sound that 
drowns the loudest voice; its water over 
such a bed, where it does uot foam, is of 
sparkling clearness. Among such depths 

of woods and mountains, up the bed of 
such a torrent, ascends the way to Bheem- 
fed, situated at the foot of the Cheesapany 
mountain, a distance of 14 miles. This 
bottom knows scarcely more than half of 
the sun's diurnal course, and long after it 
has set, to a passenger therein, on looking 
up, where a little opening may afford him 
an opportunily, he sees it shining bright 
on the tops of the mountains. The only 
way here is no other than what nature has 
left, or what the frequent track of men 
has made. Wherever the stream encoun- 
ters on either hand a bold projection of the 
hills, it is necessary to cross the water to 
turn it, and this cross work occurs 23 
times ; the rough nature of the bottom, 
and the coldness of the water above knee- 
deep, rendering it a very harassing task. 
This route, execrable at all times, is espe- 
cially so during the rains, as I experienced 
on my way down to the plains, when we 
had to ford each time up to our middles, 
the rapidity, force, aud roar of the torrent 
bearing a proportion with its increased 
depth; add to this the prevalence of the 
owl fever in that confined bottom, at that 
season, when it is reckoned little short of 
certain death to pass the night there; night, 
however, overtook us before we could reach 


_Hetouorah, and we were compelled to pass 


itou a stony spot just clear of the jungle 
and torrent, wet up to the middle by ford- 
ing all day, and above the middle by the 


rain, without shelter, without firing, with-' 


out meal, in total darkuess, the water roar- 
ing dreadfully hoarse at our feet, while the 
thunder rolled and lightning played over- 
head; yet I had never passed a better 
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night, and toil and fatigue acted as effectu- 
ally in compesing us to sleep on such an 
gueouth bed, as the most inviting downy 
couch could have done. To-day, | did not 
reach Bheemfed till some time after dark, 
although I left Hetounrah after breakfast, 
and the greater portion of my people will 
have to bivouack in the jungle for the 


night. 

December 7th. 

A halting day to admit of the junction 
of the rear stragglers. The sun did not 
shine upon Bheemfed till several hours 
after day break, in consequence of the 
height of the intervening mountains ; 
mountains indeed rise on all sides, adorn 
ed with woods, and from this elevated 
situation, although it is only at their feet, 
anoble scene presents itself as one looks 
down the course of the Raptee to the lower 
hills, and beyond them one catches a 
glimpse of the distant plains : the setting 
sin greatly heightened the effect of the 
scenery. 

Imagine the pleasures of a frequented 
Dhurumsalah, as this is, and which may be 
compared to an hotel or caravansery. Du- 
ring the day it is tranquil enough ;- for tra- 
vellers, to whom it is common, are then 
employed on their journies, bat towards 
evening they flock in, to pass the night, 
when the place is crowded. These build- 
ings are generally in the form of a square 
of four sides, enclosing a Court, and consist 
of two stories, the lower one an open ve- 
nodah on pillars, the upper like a four- 
sided gallery, which affords the best accom- 
modations. Above and below there is a 
strange and numerous collection of people, 
consisting generally of Porters with their 
loads, of Pilgrims, of Traders between the 
hills and plains, and of miscellaneous cha- 
racters, such as myself, passing to and fro. 
From this motley assemblage rises a per- 
fect Babel of noises and tongues, from Hil- 
dialects to the Bakha of the southern Hin- 
doo, and the Oordoo of the Mussulman. 
Here, too, the only water, after being con- 
ducted down the neighbouring mountain, 
issues out of the dragon's mouth in the inte- 
nor court, and as it unfortunately flows out 
sparingly, and all this multitude, togeti er 
with the villagers, have to seek their water 
there, a patoes of impatient expectants are 
collected about it, quarrelling for the next 
turn, and raising an uproar in the place ; 
the women’s sharp voices, as usual, predo- 
minating over the baser notes of the men. 
Then as they are all hungry after their 
Journies, particularly from the keen air o! 
the mountains, they all fall to cooking, and 
light as many fires as there are people, so 
that the whole building is enveloped in 


smoke, nearly suffocating one, and causing 
such an acute smarting to the eyes, as 
makes one involuutarily shed tears, After 
a certain time, they all address themselves 
to rest, and then one enjoys a respite from 
the evils of smoke and noise, except that 
vow and then, perhaps, a wretched fellow 
keeps groaning the whole night long, from 
cold, ia a half state between sleeping and 
waking. The Jemadarnee, the head lady 
of the village, has just been to pay me a 
visit, bringing a pot of milk and some eggs 
in one hand, in the other holding some 
lighted pine sticks, for a candle; she left 
me highly pleased by the complimentary 
observations | addressed to her. In return 
for which I shall get a fowl and akid for 


December 8th. 

From Bheemfed the way leads up tothe 
Cheesapany (cold-water) mountain, a steep 
ascent of about 4000 feet. Being experi- 
enced in mountain pedestrianism, | make 
no difficulty of this climbing task, which 
reminds me always of the fable of the bare 
and tortoise, the briskest and fastest in the 
outset, being usually surpassed in the issue, 
by the gradual progress of the more deli- 
berate traveller. Cheesapany, indeed, isa 
severe trial of pedestrian bottom, aud makes 
even the mountaineer pause repeatedly in 
his ascent, and whistle for breath. 

Ou the sides of Cheesapany, grow stately 
pines, bearing their cones, also knotted 
oaks, scattering the ground with acorns, and 
Rhododendra delighting in mountain tops ; 
more humble aspirants | omit. At an ele- 
vated site stands the fort of Cheesagurhee, 
of more fame than importance, and erected 
at greater labour and expence than it de- 
served, for no general, of any intelligence 
would penetrate to Nepaul, by the route of 
the Raptec, which may be better, perhaps, 
than others, for single traveilers, who have 
the natural obstacles alone to surmount, 
but is otherwise for an army which could 
never force its way up against the addi- 
tional opposition of an active evemy, aud 
when ounce turned, Cheesagurhee would 
fall without difficulty. The road leads 
through this fort, by a heavy gate studded 
and strengthened with massy irou Knobs, 
so that no one passes up or down, without 
being subject fo the mspection of the 
guards, wud the customs are here levied 
on all the trade passing to and fro. After 
receiving the civilities of the Governor of 
the Castile, | possed through, and ascend- 
ing, come to the spring of the cold chrystal 
well, from which the mountain derives ite 

ame; soon after | reached the summit of 
the ascent. From hence, asthe sky ts usu- 
ally unclouded at this seasou, I enjoyed 2 


1 dinner to-morrow. 
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superb prospect, ‘To the southward, I 
looked down upon the narrow landing- 
place of Bheemfed, the gloomy depths of 
the Raptee, the heights on either hand of 
it, and onward even to the distant plains ; 
some of the woody summits were cheered 
by the early rays of the sun, others from 
their situation were still in shade, while the 
genial purple tint of morning suffused the 
whole scenery, To the worth, | saw be- 
neath me a smiling dell marked by a tor- 
rent's course, then mountain beyond moun- 
tain, a grand succession; some bare, of va- 
rious hue, brown, biach, or green; others 
adorned with woods: above them rose ma- 
jestic, a glorious range of snow clad peaks, 
brightly conspicuous. That person must 
be cold indeed, cold as the Himalayah 
snows themselves, who could contemplate 
this grand scene with tame sensations. 

Having paused some time to survey this 
prospect which breaks upon the sight all at 
once, on reaching the summit of Chee- 
sapany, I descended a long steep and rough 
descent to the opposite foot of the moun- 
tain. 

National Register : 
FOREIGN. 
America: BRITISH, 
The Two Highlanders. 

There are now, or at least were a 
few years ago, living at the village 
of Three Rivers, Canada, two veaerable 
Highianders, who fought in the opposite 
armies at the battle of Culloden, which 
terminated the Scotch rebellion of 1745-6. 
Their names are Sinclair and Mac- 
donaid. The latter fought under the 
banners of the Pretender, and on the final 
defeat of the unfortunate Charles Edward, 
escaped from Scotland, aud ultimately set- 
tled in Canada, Sinclair fought in the re- 
giment called the Fraser Highlanders, at- 
tached to the Royal forces. This corps 
formed a part of Wolfe’s army, which in- 
vaded Canada, and, on the peace of 1763 
he left the regument aud settled at Three 
Rivers. Both ef them were private soldiers 
at home; but in Canada they acquired 
handsome properties, by hard and honest 
industry, and their children have inter- 
married with the most wealthy and. re- 
spectable inhabitants of the province. They 
are hospitable to all strangers, especially to 
the Scotch; but will not call them by any 
other name than North Britons, as having 
been born siuce the Union with England, 
which they deplore as the extinction of 
their nation. 

They also live on the best terms, and 
never meet without a hearty shake of the 


band,—but daily jeer cach other, the one 
on the signal defeat of “ the rebels” at Cyl. 
loden, and the other on his friend's aban. 
domment of their “legitimate prince,” to 
serve “the recreants.” It is remarkable 
that Macdonald, the soldier of Stuart, 
dresses in the English foshion of last cen. 
tury, and that Sinclair, the soldier of Cum. 
berland, most religiously adheres to the 
costume of a highland laird of the 17th 
century.—They are each about 100 years 
of age, and are very fine specimens of the 
hard features and athletic forms of the 
Highlanders at the days of other years, 
Sinclair especially, with his decorated 
bonnet and ample plaid, seated at the door 
of his neat and hospitable mansion, quaff- 
ing the Indian leaf, is an object of peculiar 
interest to every person who visits the 
beautiful village of the Three Rivers; and. 
when they depart this life, there will be a 
blank in its Society that no addition can 
fill to equal advantage.— New York Paper, 
Unitep Srates. 


An article from New York, of the 
20th of July, says—* An express arti 
ved in town last night to announce the 
appearance, at five o'clock yesterday after- 
noon, off Rockaway Beach, of the sea ser- 
pent and her two young ones. Several 
persons were bathing in the surf at the 
time, who were so much alarmed that they 
literally flew over the saud till they reached 
a place of safety. From the numerous 
large shoals of fish which of late have been 
hovering on the Rockaway shore, it is 
probable the monsters of the deep will 
remain some time about that place, and 
will be seen by many New Yorkers, who 
have heretofore disbelieved all the Glou- | 
cester and Cape Aan Stories.” 

A Dh settled. 

A farmer, in the county of Philadel- 
phia, claimed of the executor of a 
person deceased, a large tree, which he 
alleged he had purchased of the tes- 
tator in his lifetime. The executor 
was not satisfied that the claim was a just 
one; and for two years this tree was 4 
fruitful object of dispute. At length. the 
claimant became importunate, and was pe- 
remptorily refused by the executor. 

“ So high at last the contest rose, 

“ From words they almost came to blows; 
and having expended much wind and many 
words, they separated, with a firm resolu- 
tion on the part of the claimant, at all haz- 
ards, to take the tree vi et armis, aud 4 
day was fixed upon to take, and convert 
the same to his own use, Bat, on the day 
previous to that fixed upon for cutting the 
tree, it was struck w itblightning, and Jite- 
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nily shivered io splinters, even to the 
France. 

Antique Fragments. 

There have recently been discovered at 
Snulosse, on the premises of M. Leucois 
wyeral shafts of columns, and some capitais 
eriched with the leaves of the acantbus, 
and several long bricks, flat, and edged like 
those which cover the heat-conductors at 
Nisium. The pedestals of the columns, of 
vlich some were erect, and others over- 
tired, were from 16 to 24 inches in di 
ameter, and rather more than three 
fetin height. ‘The capttals were only for 
those columns of 16 inches diameter. The 
proprietor, who discovered these interest- 
ing remains in sinkiwg the foundation of a 
sable, and who observed in other parts of 
the trench fragment: of wall, pavement, 
ke has the precaution to conduct the 
work so as to continue bis antiquarian re- 
arches, Without in the least injuring the 
uilding. 


Montpelier Medical Oath. 


The Medical School of Montpelier has 
ben celebrated for many ages past, It is, 
perhaps, the most ancient of any in Europe, 
ad is said to have been founded by the 
Arabs, about the end of the 10th century ; 
they having fixed upon this spot on ac- 
cout of the abundance of plants that were 
fund in the neighbourhood, which were 
supposed to contain valuable medicinal 
arkoy They say, there is a gown of 
abelais’ here, which every Bachelor of 
Medicine is obliged to put on when he is 
mdean M. D.; and which, like the Irish- 
man's knife, continues to be the same. 
although it has had six new handles and 
four new blades. So in this instance they 
have only had the body and the sleeves re- 
newed, yet always call itthe same. ‘There 
is, however, ove curious circumstance that 
takes place here, and that is the Oath, 
which every Student is obliged to swear tu 
dbserve upon receiving the doctrinal box. 
vet, aud which they repeat in full assembly, 
as to be heard by all present. Tlie fol- 
loving is an exact translation of if, and i? 
‘ll medical men would adhere to it, their 
patients would uot be the worse off':—* I, 
A.B. before the statue of Hippocrates, in 
the presence of the professors of this school, 
aud of my dear fellow Students, do swear, 
inthe name of the Sapreme Being, to be 
fiithiul to the laws of honour and probity 
in the practice of medicine. [ will give my 
gratuitous attendance to the indigent, and 
will never require a fee beyond my labour. 
Admitted into the interior of families, my 
‘yes shall see nothing that passes,—my 


tongue shall preserve the secrets that are 
intrusted to me,—and, my conduct shall 
never tend to corrupt morals or favour 
crime. Respectful and grateful towards 
my masters, I will bestow upon their 


children the lessons which [ bave received” 


irom their fathers. May mankind grant 
me their esteem, if | am faithful to my 
oath ; and may L be covered with the op- 
probrium and contempt of wy brethren if L 
break it.” 

Roman Remains. 

A few days ago a peasant of Courcelles 
(Coje @Or, in France) Jabouring in a 
field on the back of Mont Afrique, discov- 
ered several tombs facing the east. They 
contained human bones; and the enamel 
of the teeth was very liti!e altered. Ata 
little distance from the tombs they found 
two medals, the one consular, the other of 
the Emperor Domitian, and a plate ef ecop- 
per chased aad piated, which appeared to 
have been a part of armour.— the top of 
this mountain was long the cantoument of 
Roman legions ; and there yet may be seen 
part of an entrenchment, kuown by the 
name of Caesar's Camp. 

There have been |ately discovered at 
Auch, iv the department of Gers, some 
vestiges of the ancieut Romwn coiled 
Flesaberis and Cymbenis, which are 
tioned in the Commentaries of Caesar. 


Germany. 
The Germin Roman Catholics. 

On the deatii of the fate Prince Primate, 
who was also Bishop of Constance, the 
Baron Von Weeseuberg, his eners! Vicar 
in the diocese of Coustance, was nominated 
to succeed hit. ‘The Pop. refused tu con- 
firm the nomination, but the Greud Duke 
of Baden, his Sovercign, matniains him in 
his situation, inv defiance of the Pope's au- 
thority ; and, in so doing, he is supported 
by all the Sovereigns of Germany. 

The Grand Duke of Baden contends, 
that as Sovereign he is entitled fo nominate 

othe vacant diocese, aud that sncb nomi- 

wotion ought to be heid good iil! it Le as- 
oy competent judges tm partibus, 
that an improper person has been chosen. 
fu this case, after the most rigorous inquiry, 
he has found the Barow Von Wessenberg's 
qvatificativas of the highest kind, and his 
couduct to have always been most exem- 
plary; aud the refusal on the part of the 
Pope is therefore +1 arbitrary act, to which 
no (lefereuce ough: to be paid. 

The whole case is tnid before the public 
in a memorial from the Court of Baden; 
accompanied by a number of very curious 
documents. 

It appears that the Baron Von Wessen- 
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berg, in his cupacity of Grand Vicar of 
Coustance, sanctioned by the Prince Pri 

mate and the Chapter, has been the author 
of many important reforms in the church, 
that have long given great umbrage to the 
Court of Rome. 

Among bis other reforms, it appears that 
he absolved Monks from the oaths of celi- 
bacy, quoting the well-kuown language of 
the Apostie Paul on the subjcct—that 
he caused the service to be translated 
into, and celebrated in, the mother tongue 
—that he dispensed with the use of the 
Breviary—that he altered a uumber of 
inconvenient forms with respect to bap- 
tism, &c.—that he appointed stated exami- 
nations of the Clergy—that he abolished 
all but a few festivals, and prohibited all 
ringing of bells on the days and eves of 
those abolished ; that he, with the consent 
of the civil authority, converted monaste- 
ries, &c. into places of education and 
hospitals, formed a new and more commo 
dions division of parishes, and distributed 
the livingsinto classes, which were bestowed 
according to merit, and in which all 
extremes were avoided ; that he discouraged 
pilgrimages, &c. It appears also that he 
protected a professor who had distinguished 
himself by his skill in liberal learning, 
after a mandate had been issued against 
him by the Pope, on the ground that he 
had ascertained the accusations in the 
mandate to be unfounded. 

The Bishop is supported by all the 
clergy of his extensive diocese, and indeed 
by nearly all the clergy of Catholic Ger- 
many. Among the Lay Catholics there is 
but one opinion concerning bim. 

GREENLAND. 
' Dispatches from the Polar Expedition: 

At length the Official Dispatches from 
the ships employed on the Discovery, of 
the North-west Passage have been received, 
and we understand are most satisfactory. 
They are dated July 28th, at which time 
the Isabella and the Alexander were in lat. 
75. 30. N. long. 60. 30. W. well over to 
the American coast, the weather serene and 
perfectly clear. The variation of the com- 
pass, by accurate observations repeatedly 
made on board both ships, was 89. and 
the dip. 84. $0, which led them to conclude 
that they were approaching very nearly to 
the Magnetic Pole. [It had been perfectly 
calm, and the sea as smooth as glass for 
three or four days, and the current drifted 
them to the South eastward, which raised 
their hopes of au open passage round the 
point of America, from which quarter, it 
appeared to proceed. All the way up the 
middle of Davis’s Strait they skirted an 
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unbroken field of ice on the left, but as 
they proceeded it became thinner ang 
apparently rotten, and they were sanguine 
that the moment the breeze sprang up the 
ice to the westward would open them a 
passage, and allow them to reach the 
northern shores of America. The utmost 
harmony prevailed among the Officers and 
every one of the ship’s company, and all 
were in perfect health. Such is the sab. 
stance of the accounts which we have been 
abletolearn. ‘There are abundance of pri- 
vate letters to the friends and relations of 
those who have embarked in this most im- 
portant and interesting enterprize, 
Itaty. 
Eruption of Vesuvius. 

Signor Monticelli has communicated to 
the Royal Academy of Naples the following 
account of the eruption of this celebrated 
mountain : 

“ This eruption of Mount Vesuvius 
began on the 22d, and terminated on the 
26th of December last. On the 23d I was 
at Resina, and on the 24th at Torre del 
Annunciata ; so that I had an opportunity 
of observing the two currents of lava, one 
of which ran towards the plain of Pedimen- 
tina, the other towards Mauro. On the 
24th, I remarked that the small conical 
hillock which stood near the centre of the 
edge of the crater had disappeared; it 
seemed swallowed up by the same ignivo- 
mous aperture which raised it in 1816. 
The other smaller hillock apon the western 
ridge of the crater had also falleu iv, and 
was swallowed up by a very large rent 
upon that side of the volcano. Instead of 
these hillocks I found the recent lava 
curiously disposed, in the manner of a 
wall, fortifying, as it were, the ancient 
crater upon the east and west sides; 
convex and very irregular upon the north 
and south. Of this wall some parts are 
quite even and regular, looking exactly 
like our terraces: the whole was extremely 
hot, and apparently incandescent in the 
interior, as seen through some of the holes 
and fissures. 

“ On the 26th of December, while we 
were observing the progress of the torrent 
from a small wood of oaks near the 
Prince's Casino, we were suddenly surprised 
and alarmed by the motion of the ground 
we were standing upon, and, immediately 
afterwards, thiee small jets of flame made 
their appearance at a few feet only from 
us; we therefore hurried away to a place 
of safety, expecting a repetition of the 
same phenomenon, but we only observed 
jets of smoke here and there in the wood. 

“ Whilst observing Vesuvius on the 
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ath of December, I remarked lava flowing 
fom five apertures, which augmented the 
current that formerly issued from the 
uth side of the cone previous to the 
destruction of Torre del Greco, and in 
which were small apertures emitting flame, 
aid rapidly appearing and disappearing in 
succession. The light was very intense 
and splendid. On the north of the great 
fssure of the crater above alluded to, the 
recent lava had the aspect of basaltic 
columns. 

“ On the 27th of December, a cavern 
near Mauro was covered with a white 
incrnstration of salt, sublimed from below ; 
its quantity was so considerable that 50 or 
60 people made a profitable occupation of 
collecting it. Various other sublimates 
were deposited upon the lava, but in much 
suailer quantity; their colours chiefly yel- 
low, red, and green.” 


Prussia. 
Singular Will. 

Professor Bur Jack in his report, respecting 
the Anatomical Institution of Konigsberg, 
nentions the following singular will: “ From 
the 19th of November, 1817, tothe 19th 
of March, 1818, 26 human bodies have 
been dissected here. Among them I must 
mention that of M, Kanter, late a teacher 
of music at Konigsbarg. This well-informed 
and scientific man, even in his last will 
expressed his wish to promote the welfare 
of society. He bequeathed his landed 
property to some establishments for public 
education, and His Bopy to the Anatomical 
Institution. On the 23d of December the 
funeral procession proceeded to the house 
ofthe Anatomical Institution, where the 
friends of the deceased, who followed in 
18 carriages, delivered the body to me. 
ln conformity with the will ofthe deceased, 
othe 30th of December, Dr. Fon Baer 
delivered, in the presence of a number of 
professors, physicians and students, a lecture 
ou broken loca and ruptures, with demon- 
strations from the body. 

What it is asked is there in this prac- 
ice more revolting than the royal prac- 
lise of embalming? at the same time it 
vould most effectually prevent the too well- 
grounded terror of being inhumed alive— 
ot tosay, that it might in some cases even 
preserve life, by discovering that the vital 
unctions are not extinct; and the reward 
0 be anticipated by recovery would more 
han couuterbalance any temptation to the 
ontrary, even where there was a defect of 
moral principle. 

Add to this, that philanthropists who 
have devoted their very souls to the public 
food, by the offer of their bodies also, 
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would still contribute, even after death, to 
the interest buth of humanity and science ; 
and in cases of a mysterious nature, where 
the disorder has been doubtful, we consider 
it as an imperious duty to permit examina- 
tion, and as respects themselves good policy, 
if they wish their bones to rest finally in 
the tomb. 
Russia. 


The Arctic Regions. 


A great number of persons visit the Ru- 
rik, which is at anchor in the Neva, at 
Petersburgh, opposite the hotel of the 
Chancellor Count Romanzoff. During its 
perilous voyage round the world, the crew 
lost but one man, M., de Kotzebue, who 
directed his researches particularly to the 
North, reached a very high latitude. He 
met with an enormous isle or mountain of 
ice, the aspect of which filled every body 
on board with wonder. It was partially 
covered with earth, trees, and other vege- 
table productions, and with rivulets, con- 
fined by banks formed of the concretion of 
the earthy matter. The crew disemvarked 
upon this floating shore, and found :em- 
nants of mammoths in a state of putrefac- 
tion. It is probable they were preserved 
for ages in a state of congelation, until 
the mass of ice which covered them, being 
detached by some great shock, was dis- 
solved as it approached a warmer latitude. 


Saxony. 
Hydrophobia. 


The plant Alisma Plantago, (Linnus) 
which is successfully employed as a cure 
for hydrophobia, grows in water, either in 
marshes, lakes, or ponds. It has a capil- 
lary root resembling that of an onion. The 
plant continues under water until the 
month of June, at the commencement of 
which, or even during the month of May, 
a stalk appears, with a round green root 
resembling that of asparagus. ‘This stalk, 
shoots from beneath the water, sometimes 
with and sometimes Without leaves, It is 
divided into several sprigs without leaves, 
at the extremity of each of which is a 
small trefoil flower, of a pale red colour, 
which afterwards contains the seed. This 
plant is in blossom during the whole of the 
summer season. The latter end of August 
is the fittest time to gatherit. Itis made 
use of in the following manner :—One 
large root, or two or three small ones, are 
first well washed and dried in the shade. 
They are then reduced to powder, and 
strewed upon bread and butter, and in this 
way administered to the patient. On the 
second, or at most, the third trial, this re- 
medy will destroy the virus of the madness, 
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symptoms of hydrophia have already ap- 
peared. This root operates with equal ef- 
ficacy on dogs which have been bitten, as 
well as on mad dogs. During an interval 
of 25 years, this specific has constantly been 
found an infallible preservative against 
madness. It has cured individuals, in 
whom this disease had acquired so decided 
a character, that they attacked and bit all 
who came uear them, and no symptoms of 
relapse were ever observable. Numerous 
cures have been effected, particularly in the 
government of Tula. 


Mr. F. V. Turgeneff has lately sent from 
Moscow, for gratuitous distribution, 600 
copies of an engraving and description of 
this plant. 


TURKEY. 
Persecution. 


The city of Aleppo, the capital of Syria, 
has lately become the theatre of a very 
violent religions persecution. ‘The Schis- 
matic Greek Bishop of that city (follower 
of the oriental rites), had obtained, through 
the medium of the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, an edict from the Grand Seignior, in 
virtue of which 14Catholics and priests were 
exiled,and the united Greeks (Catholics of 
the Greek Ritual) were commanded to ac- 
knowledge the Schismatic priests as their 
pastors: A great many of the Catholics 
refused obedience to their order; the pri- 
sons were filled with the refractory, and 11 
innocent people were assassinated. Many 
of the richer individuals of the tribe fled 
into the mountains of Libania, and the 
whole, with a few exceptions, remained 
stedfast to their faith. The Consuls of 
France and Anstria interceded in vain; 
the Pacha replied, that be must execute 
the orders of his Sovereign. According, 
however, to ulterior accounts, the Pacha 
had been induced to suspend the execu- 
tion of his orders, and had published a Ji- 
lam, or jadicial sentence, by which he bad 
declared, that he coald not recognize ac- 
cording to the precepts of the Koray, any 
superiority in one Christian profession 
over anuther, throughout the States of the 
Porte, and that he therefore restored per- 
sonal and religious liberty to the Catholics, 
and invited all who had tied for conscience 
sake, to return. This sentence had, it 
seems, been transmitted to Constantinople, 
but nobody dared to submit it to the eyes 
of the Sultan, because it is in open contra- 
Decree. The 
number of Catholics at Aleppo, against 
whom the persecutiun had been raised, is 
about 12,000.. 
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THE KING, 

Windsor Castle, July 4.—His Majesty has 
been very tranquil through the last month, 
and continues to enjoy good bodily health ; 
but his Majesty’s disorder is undiminished, 

Windsor Castle, Aug. 1— His Majesty 
has continued to enjoy good bodily health 
throughout the last month, and has bees iy 
a tranquil and cheerful state of spirits; but 
his Majesty’s disorder is unabated.” 

Windsor Castle, Sept. 5.— His Majesty 
has been exceedingly quiet and comfortable 
through the last month, but without any alte. 
ration in the state of his Majesty’s health.” 

THE QUEEN. 

Her Majesty has beeu gradually relaps- 
ing for some time past, aud daring the lay 
month has experienced a recurrence of all 
the most distressing symptoms of her com. 
plaint to such an alarming extent, that 
few hopes are entertained of her recovery, 
A regular daily bulletin is now issued, that 
of Sept. 24 is as follows :— 

Kew, Sept, 24 —‘‘ The Queen has not had 
a good night, There is no material alteration 
in the symptoms of her Majesty’s complaint.” 

Claremont, 

The ission so kindly given by his 
Royal Highness Prince Leopold to the 
public, to visit the house, park, and gar- 
dens of Claremont, during his absence ov 
the Continent, continues to induce the is- 
flux of immense crowds from all parts o! 
the country to the village of Esher, from 
whence to the park gate it is but a shirt 
walk. The house, situated nearly in the 
centre of the park, stands on an eminence, 
with an elegant portico in front, to which 
you ascend by a flight of stone steps. On 
reaching the entrance, you are received 
by several pages in waiting, who, introduce 
ou to the first of a suite of four rooms, 
urnished in a style of great ueatness and 
tasteful elegance, but exhibiting nothing 
of that magnificence which might be sup- 
posed to belong to a Royal residence. The 
first room is a parlour on the right of the 
hall, in which there are many cabinets and 
tablets of curious workmanship; the walls 
are adorned principally with portraits, 
the most conspicuous of which are full 
length portraits of Prince Leopold and ber 
Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte, 
which are situated opposite to each other 
atthe ends of the room. ‘There are also 
this room her Jate Royal Highnesss 
harp and piano. Mention is made of some 
| music of her own copyiug having been i 
the first instance open tovinspection ; but 
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this is no longer to be seen. We under- 
stand the exectition of these copies is most 
exquisite. Each piece is accompanied by 
a drawiug, also the work of her Royal 
Highness, illustrative of the character of 
the performance, whether serious or gay; 
and this generally consists of the human 
figure, represented in some situation ap- 
propriate to the idea meant to be conveyed. 
From this chamber you pass into the dining 
room, of which the furniture is extremely 
pin; over the chimney piece is a full 
length portrait of his Majesty. You next 
come to the library ; this rooin is fitted up 
with bookcases containing some of the 
best works of antient and modern litera- 
ture. There are several pedestals, on 
which are placed specimens of sculpture, 
aud a great many casts aud busts. Among 
tbe latter the bust of the Princess Charlotte 
is most prominent. The walls are adorned 
with eagravings of persous who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in modern time, 
and at one end of the room stands a full 
length portrait of the Duchess of Bruus- 
wick. Rennie again to the hall, you 
are lastly usliered into asecond parlour, or 
withdrawing room, the furniture, bang- 
ings, and walls of which are of a bright 
yellow. There are here also some excel- 
leut portraits, the most attractive of which 
is a half-length likeness of the sister of 
Prince Leopold, which is characterized not 
only by great beauty, but by a sweetness 
of expression which is most easily to be 
conceived than described. 

Here ends the inspection of the house. 
There ave four other rooms on the same 
floor, but these are not open to public in- 
spection ; they consist of the bed-room, in 
which her Royal Highness breathed her 
last; her dressing room, and that of the 
Prince, and a breakfast room. In the hall 
there is a handsome billiard table. Each 
oom is attended by a female servant, who 
will give every information the visitors ma 
require. The whole household are atti 
in deep mourning. 

From the mansion you are directed to 
the pleasure grounds. You proceed to the 
back of the house, from whence there is a 
pleasing vista, between two rows of luxu- 
tiant trees, whose bows sweep the sloping 
lawn. The lawn terminates with a rural 
cottage, intended as a music room, in front 
of which is a pond, bearing on its silver 
surface various aquatie birds. From this 
you are led by a circuitous path to what is 
called the Mount: this is a hill of consi 
derable elevation, clothed with shrubs and 
overhanging trees. On the summit is a 
building called Claremont, from whence 
the estate takes its title, as appears from an 


inscription on its front, bearing these 
words, “And Claremont be the name, 
1715.” This edifice was, no doubt, erected 
by the original proprietor of the place, on 
account of the beautiful prospects which 
it commanded from its site. The view 
from its summit is extremely fine, and ex- 
tends over the greater part of the county 
of Surrey. 

You are next conducted to the New 
Conservatory, which is not quite com- 
pleted, but forms a very pleasing object. 
From this you proceed, by circuitous paths - 
through the bosom of a wood toa small 
and elegant gothic mausoleum, commenced 
in the life time of the Princess, aud since 
finished ander the direction of her afflicted 
husband. From this spot you are led 
through paths bordered by evergreens, un- 
til yousuddenly burst upon an extensive cir- 
cular lake, surrounded by wood, having in 
its centre an island covered with foliage, 
through which it would seem, the rays of 
the sun can scarcely ever penetrate. In 
making the circuit of this lake, your at- 
tention is directed to a little cottage, which 
is the peculiar work of the Princess her- 
self; it bears all the characteristics of rus- 
ticity, but at the same time fills the mind 
with an idea of perfect comfort. In 
this cottage resides a woman, 80 years of 
age, called Dame Bewley. who was a 
favourite object of her Royal Highness’s 
bounty. 

From Dame Bewley's you pursue your 
course by the side of the lake through a 
wild, but artificial scene of hanging rocks, 
and thence through various Jawns and 
shrubberies, until you once more emerge 
in front of the mansion. You finally in- 
spect the kitchen-garden and green-houses, 
which are only interesting from the recol- 
lection of her under whose direction they 
have arrived at their present state of per- 
fection. The whole excursion occupies 
about two hours, and although the plea- 
sure to be derived may truly be said to be 
of a melancholy description, yet it is a 
pleasure which we would rather seek than 
avoid. The fond recollection of her who 
has endeared these scenes to the British 
heart, as well as the principle upon which 
that fonduess is founded, must, to all who 
are capable of a refined sentiment, render 
a visit to Claremont a gratification of no 
ordiuary kind. _ 

Discovery of an ancient cemetery in St. 

te grand. 

As the workmen employed in clearing 
away the ground in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
which is to form the site of the new 
Post-office, were a day ortwo agoremoving 
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the foundatiens of some of the old houses 
which stood in the rear of St. Leonard’s, 
Foster-lane, they discovered the, roofs of 
some ancieut vaults. This circumstance 
attracted atteution, and care was very 
properly taken to clear away the rubbish, 
so as to afford an opportunity of examining 
these vestiges of ancient architecture. As 
soon as the rubbish on the particular spot 
was removed, three vaults were discovered, 
each communicating with the other by a 
narrow passage or gallery ; they are built 
chiefly of large square bricks, intermixed 
with stone aud some flint, and the interstices 
filled up with a yellow chalky earth. 
They are rather spacious, the height being 
nearly nive feet, the depth about eighteen, 
and breadth abont six or seven. They 
appear to have been each originally divided 
into two compartments. In the back part 
of one of the vaults was found a large 
quantity of human bones, thrown promiscu- 
ously together, as if collected from different 
graves.. In one of them is a stone coffin, 
six feet eight inches in length, made in the 
shape of the ancient coffins, square at the 
head, and inclining in a tapering form 
towards the feet—a place is rather rudely 
shaped for the head of the body to rest 
upon, and the remaius of a skull and some 
decayed bones in the cavity. Adjoining, 
and in the same line with these arches, is 
a vaulted roof, supported by small and 
short stone shafts or pillars, from which 
spring semicircular arches, intersecting each 
other at equi-distant points, and represent- 
ing to the eye the skeleton of a structure, at 
’ once simple, durable, and beautiful, The 
subdivisions of the intercolumniation were 
evidently open when built, andso arranged 
as to admit a communication with other 
parts of a building. The floor of these 
vaults is about twenty feet below the level 
ofthe payment in Newgate-street, the loose 
ground on the same level bears all the 
appearance of having been once a cemetery, 
from the fragmeuts and calcined parts of 
Bones intermixed with soft earth, which 
“Bre observable in the vicinity. 

St. Martin’s-le-Grand was origivally a 
College, founded in the year 700, by 
Wythred, King of Kent, and according to 
Dugdale, in his Monasticon Anglicanum, 
rebar't and endowed by a noble Saxon, 
and his brother Edwardus, for a Dean and 
Secular Canons and Priests, and was 
dedicated to St. Martin. The epithet 
le-Grand was afterwards added, on account 
of the great aud extraordinary privileges, 
particularly the dangerous one of Sanctuary, 
granted to it by different monarchs, William 
the Conqueror confirmed the endowments 
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lands given by the founders, to which he 
added all the moor land without Cripple. 
gate, and exonerated its Canons from all 
interference or exaction of any Bishops, 
Archdeacons, or their Ministers. He likewise 
granted them sve and toc, toll and team, 
aud a long et cetere of Saxon liberties in 
the most ample degree. His charter, sanc- 
tioned by John and Peter, two of the Pope's 
Legates, concludes thus :—* If any person 
whatever shall presume to alter any thing 
hereby granted, let him perish with Judas 
the Traitor.” 

Henry the Third had the weakness to 
confirm these mischievous charters, and to 
extend them in cases of debt, felouy, and 
treason—the indulgence granted was so 
obnoxious to the peaceable citizens, cn 
account of the protection afforded to the 
lowest surt of rogues, ruffians, thieves, 
felons, and murderers, that they were 
frequently compelled to apply to the Go- 
vernment forsecurity against the sanctuary, 
Anciently when this College was in a 
flourishing state, a curfew bell was rung 
here at eight o'clock every evening, and at 
St. Mary-le-Bow, St Giles, Cripplegate, 
and at Allhallows, Barking, to warn people 
to keep within doors, Edward the First, 
in consequence of the maty mischiefs, 
murders, robberies, and beating down 
persons by certain Hectors, walking armed 
in the night, commanded that none should 
be so hardy as to be found wandering in 
the streets, after the bell had sounded in 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The College was 
surrendered to King Edward the Sixth, in 
1548, and soon after the church was pulled 
down, and many tenements erected on its 
site. 

Such is the historical account of the 
ancient sanctuary or edifice, of which 
these vaults appear to have been a part. 
The vaults in which the bones are found 
do not seem to be of very ancient date—The 
fine arched vault, supported by columns, 
which we have described, is evidently not 
of earlier date than the reign of Henry III. 
At that period the heavy form of the 
Saxon architecture gave place to a pure 
taste, and the broad circular arch and 
massive column gave place to the pointed 
arch and slender pillar. The remains 
which we have described are in the pure 
style of this reformed taste before its 
simplicity was compelled by fashion to 
yield to the indiscriminate patch-work carv- 
ing that we find in the tracery and foliage of 
the architecture at the close of the reign of 
Henry III. and in subsequent times. The 
antiquary, whose research is bounded by 
the discovery of the sacred dust of 4 


mouldering heap, may perhaps derive ample 
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satisfaction from the vaults containing the 
bones of the dead; but the artist and 
lover of taste will, we imagine, feel his 
attention alone drawn to the architectural 
fragment we have alluded to. 


There are, we believe, very extensive 
vaults under parts of Newgate-street, many 
of them used as cellars by the inhabitants, 
and walled up for their particular conve- 
nience. It would perhaps be worth inquiry 
to ascertain their extent, particularly as 
we have heard, that they appear to be 
connected with these rains. The investiga- 
tion might lead to some curious discoveries 
respecting the antique buildings of the 
metropolis, the description of many of 
which rests on conjecture and fable. 


Birds Songless and Flowers Scentless. 


The following is a curious extract from 
Cobbett’s “ Year's Residence in the United 
States of America.” —‘ There are two 
things which I have not’ yet mentioned, 
and which are almost wholly wanting 
here—the singing-birds and the flowers, 
Here are many birds in summer, and some 
of very beautiful plumage. There are some 
wild flowers, and some English flowers in 
the best gardens, But, generally speak- 
ing, they are birds without song, and 
flowers without smell. The linnet (more 
than a thousand of which I bave heard 
warbling upon one scrubbed oak on the 
sand hills in Surrey), the sky-lark, the 
goldfinch, the woodlark, the nightingale, 
the boll-finch, the black-bird, the thrash, 
and all the rest of the singing tribe, are 
wanting in these beautiful woods and or- 
chards of garlands. When these latter 
have dropped their bloom, all is gone in 
the flowery way. No shepherd’s rose, no 
honeysuckie, none of that ‘endless variety 
of beanties that decorate the hedges and 
the meadows in England. No daisies, no 
primroses, wo blue-bells, no daffodils, 
which, as if it were not enough for them 
to charm the sight and the smeli, must 
have names too to delight the ear. All 
these are wanting in America.” 


PARLIAMEMTPARY HISTORY. 
“HOUSE OF LORDS, 

March $.—Ina Committee on the Indem- 
nity Bill, Lord Holland eailed for explana- 
tion on several points. The present Bill 
did not admit that any illegal arrests had 
takeo place: where, then, was the necessity 
of indemnity upon that subject? It was 
proposed that the object was to prevent 
the disclosure of evidence; then to that 
purpose the Bill should be limited. There 
was nothing in the Bijl to shew that it was 
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connected with the Habeas Corpus Suspers 
sion Acts. It contained a clause wot in 
any preceding Indemnity Bill, which was 
for indemnifying magistrates for illegal 
discharges. This ought to be well considers 
ed: and he wished to be in’ormed, Isf. 
Whether a person discharged by authority 
of the Secretary, a msgistrafe, withont any 
bill of indictmeat against him having been 
thrown out by a grand jury, or acquittel 
on trial, or iy a-nolo prosequi, can be held 
to be discharged according to law. 2d. 
Would a discharge by the Secretary of 
State prevent the person from being again 
arrested ou the same charge? 3d. Could 
a person discharged by the Secretary of 
State insert in bis declaration, on bringing 
an action, that there was au end of the 
suit agaiust ins? 

The Lord Chancellor did not think a 
man discharged in the way mentioned 
could be said to. be discharged according 
to law; but the cases alluded to by the 
Noble Lord were just such as ‘reqhired 
indemnity for the magistrates, who might 
have discharged men afier arrests for crimes 
which they might not have been able to 
have proved against them. He contended 
that it, was always the practice of the 
Court of King’s Bench to liberate state 
prisoners on recognizance.—The House 
then went into a Committee. 

The Lord Chancellorand Lord Redesdale 
proposed to consider the preamble first, as 
being closely connected with the euacting 
clauses. 

This course was opposed by Lords 
Lauderdale, Carnarvon, and G enville, 
and the preamble, as usual, we: po.iponed. 

Lord Lauderdale moved to substitute 
the 4th March instead of Ist Jan. 1817, as 
the period from which the indemnity 
should operate, that the Bill might not 
have a retrospective effect prior to the 
passing of the Habeas Corpus Suspeusion. 

Lord Liverpool said, it would be found 
very uecessary to give the present Act 
soine retrospective force, for on the very 
first day of the Session, a gross outrage 
had been committed ov the sacred person 
of the Regent; and it was subsequent to 
that day, that circumstances did render it 
necessary to apply for the powers of the 
Act. To shew, however, that be was not 
desirous to press this point to a great 
leugth, he was willing that the Ist of 
January should be altered to the 26th, the 
day before Parliament met. 

On the clause indemuifying magistrates 
for imperfect discharges grauted to those 
who had been apprehended, being read, 
Lord “Holland suggested that there should 
bea clause providing that the parties so 
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discharged should be deemed to have been 
sufficieutly discharged, the same as if by 
due course of law. 

Lord Liverpool and the Lord Chancellor 
expressed their readiness to concur in 
sach a clause, properly drawn up. 

Several other amendments ou the clauses 
were negatived. 

The preamble being then taken into 
consideration, Lord Lauderdale moved 
three amendments, turuing the Report of 
the Secret Committee into ridicule ; which 
were of course all negatived. 

On the motion of Earl Carnarvon, a 
return was ordered of the persous imprisoned 
under the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. 

Marck 4.—The Habeas Corpus Bill was 

rted, anda new clause, proposed by 
the Lord Chancellor, was agreed to. It 
extends the indemnity for arrests in Ireland 
only to eases in which the arrests had 
been made for offeutes charged to have 
been committed iu Ragland. 

March 5.—The Lord Chancellor read a 
letter from the Marquis of Hastings, ex- 
pressing his high sense of the thanks 
voted to him by the House for his conduct 
in the Nepaulese war—The letter was 
ordered to be entered on the Journals. 

On the question for the third reading of 
the Indemnity Bill, Lord Auckland said 
he could only agree to throw the shield of 

anliamentary protection over persons who 
had infringed the law from an over-eager- 
nees to preserve the peace apd constitation 
of the country ; bat ke could net consent 
to give the indemnity to spies who had 
themselves been the fomenters of treason, 
and to deprive any innocent man of redress 
who might have been injured by their 
nefarious arts, He wished the Bul, therefore, 
to be divided inte two; and with that 
view moved that it shoutd be recommitted. 
. Lord King supported the motion. He 
would protect magistrates who bad ex- 
ceeded. their powers, but not indemnify 
Oliver avd others... 

Bathurst. opposed, _ sotion, 
and contended that the daty of 
Parliament to protect those by whose 
information Government had been enabled 
to defeat the machinations of the disaf- 
fected. 

Lord Grosvenor protested against the 
whole sysiens of Ministers, asttnding to 
prodace in this Country that state of 
things which bad occasioned all the hor- 
sors of the French Revolution. If the 
House would allow him, he would bring 
respectable persons to state on oath at the 
bar, that Oliver and other spies had endea- 
voyred throughont the country to foment 
apd encourage insurrection, disaffection, 


and treason. The Suspension Act was in- 
tended to operate not against the rich, but 
against the lower orders of the people. 
That was the mode practised by all des- 
potic Governments. The Noble tit then 
reprobated the prosecution of Hone under 
the cloak of religion; and expressed his 
alarm at the maintenauce of so large a 
standing army in time of peace.” There 
were from fifty to sixty (housand yeomenry 
cavalry in Eugland and tretaud ; and was 
not that body sufficient to preserve the 
peace of the country ? 

The Bishop of Excter and Lord Rolle 
said, that Hone's parodies had been circu- 
lated gratis im the Western parts of the 
country, 

Lord Grosvenor condemned the paro- 
dies; but the means of suppressing them 
taken by Ministers were productive of a 
wider circulation of them. 

The Lord Chancellor supported the Bill; 
said he was more afraid of the rich than he 
was of the poor; and applauded the law 
officers for prosecuting parodies, the object 
of which was to overturn the Church, ‘the 
Crown, and the Constitution, ’ 

The Marquis of Lansdowne was for re- 
committing the Bill, which, in its present 
state, was at variance with that maxim of 
old Euglish law, that persons bringing 
charges against individuals were perform- 
ing a public duty, and should never be suf- 
fered to shrink from the open avowal of 
their charges, 

Lord Westmoreland contended that the 
Bill naturally sprang out of the Reports of 
the Secret Committee, to the truth of 
which the House had assented. 

Lord Carnarvon said, he should enter 
his protest against the Bill, which tended 
to inflict a deeper wound on the Constitu- 
tion than could have been effected by all 
the tomultuous meetings, even if the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act had uot been suspended. 
—The motion was then negatived by 93 
to 27, proxies included; after which the 
Bill was read a third time and passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


March 3.—Mr. Bennett presented a 
petition from Jonathan Buckley of Warring- 
ton in Lancashire ; and another from Samuel 
Billing, of Warrington. Mr. B. wished to 
know whether, Mr. Hone having been 
acquitted, it was intended to prosecute 
these men for publishing copies of his 
parodies, or whether they were to be 
discharged from their recognizances. 

The Attorney-general observed, that 
whether he should proceed against them 
would be a matter of future consideration ; 
but it did not follow that because one 
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person prosecuted for what was termed a 
libel had beew «cequitted, that others should 
escape with impanity. Iu the case of 
Hone, it probably had creat weight with 
the jury, that he had evdeavoured to stop 
ile circulation of the parodies. 

Mr. Littleton expressed his detestation 
of the parodies in question, but put it to 
the feelings of the Attorney-geueral whether 
the petitioners should be proceeded against, 
alter all the hardships they had already 
endured. The great cause of Hone’s acquit- 
tal might have been av aversion to state 
prosecutions, on account of the measures 
ander which the people had been smarting 
(hear, hear,) and from the manner in 
which other state prosecutions has been 
conducted, 

Mr. Brougham conceived that the juries 
acquitted Hone, because the prosecutions 
against him were political prosecutions 
under the cloak of religion; and because 
they were aware, that had his parodies 
been ten times more blasphemous than 
they were, they would not have been 
prosecuted had they been on the right 
side. When the present Ministersentered 
upon Office, parodies were in the course of 
publication, not by a few obscure indivi- 
duals, or by a few dozen copies at a time, 
but circulated in great numbers under the 
special protection of those very persous 
who had carried on the prosecutions. 
Had they prosecuted those parodies? No. 
Because they were against their own 
political adversaries, and to serve their 
own political ends. 

Lord Castlereagh protested against the 
doctrine, that juries should pry into the 
motive of prosecutions. If, however, he 
could remember the parodies to which the 
Hou. and Learned Gentleman had alluded, 
they were not sent amongst the lower 
orders, nor published with that intention, 
but had been introduced iu a higher kind 
of literary publication, 

Mr. Wilberforce thought the Attorney- 
general would have violated his duty, had 
ke refrained from prosecuting from a 
consideration of improper motives being 
ascribed to him, though it might have 
heen as well, if it could be possible, to 
lave come to the prosecution of the 
parodies without any political feeling. 

Lord Cochrane said, the convenient 
handle of religion had been laid hold of 
for the purpose of oppressing individuals 
who attempted to expose the conduct of 
his Majesty's Ministers in the manner 
which appeared to them most effectual. 

Sir E. Brydges obtained leave to bring 
r a Bill to alter and amend the Copyright 

ct, 


Mr. Arbuthnot brought up the Report 
of the Committee of Supply. A long 
discussion arose on an Amendment, moved 
by Sir W. Burroughs, to reduce the army 
to 103,640 meu. It was vegatived, on a 
division, by 51 to 27, and the Report was 
agreed to. 

March 4.—The House having gone into 
a Committee of Supply, Mr. Vansittart 
moved for granting 500,000/, in the way of 
supply for civil service, independent of the 
Civil List accounts. 

Mr. Tierney objected to voting such a 
sum in the lump before the Estimates had 
been considered, Mr. Vausittart then pro- 
posed 250,000/.; which was agreed to. 


Mr. Arbuthnot moved for grants for the. 
customary miscellaneous services, ail of 
which, after discussion, were agreed to, 
with the exception of 4,805/. for Aliens ; 
the motion for which was withdrawn, in 
consequence of some observations from 
Sir M. W. Ridley. ‘ 

Mr. Vansittart moved for 725,6814 to 
be applied to the improvement of fortifica- 
tions inthe Low Countries He informed 
the House that the French Government 
had made no delay in the payment of the 
charges it was to bear. 

Mr. Warre suggested some doubts as 
to the construction of the Treaty with the 
Netherlands. 

Mr. Vansittart and Lord Castlereagh 
said, the whole charge under that Treaty 
was not to exceed 3,000,000l. of which 
2,000,000/. were to be expended in the 


The motion was then agreed to, and 
the House was resumed. 

Mr. Brougham complained that noreturn 
had been made to an order for an account 
of the pensions or places held by the late 
Commissioners of the Income-tax; and 
moved for the appointment of a Committee 


the destruction of all office-copies of 
returns, made by individuals and corporate 


of the Property-tax. 


Mr. Vansittart said, the return alluded 
to would be found at the Vote-office. No 
pers respecting the Property-tax had 
oe preserved but what were necessary 
for collecting arrears. He hoped, therefore, 
that the House, Qpon taking these cireum- 
stances into their consideration, would 
see no necessity for the appointment of a 
Committee. He distinctly disavowed any. 
intention of ever proposing a Property-tax 
in time of peace. 
A motion by Lord A. Hamilton, “ for a 


copy of any notice issued by the Bank in 
2U2 


erection and improvement of fortifications. 


to inquire what steps have been taken for 


bodies, of property liable to the operation — 
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1817, respecting the payment of their 
notes, the amount payable to which they 
became lieble in consequence of such 
notice, and the amourt which they actually 
paid,” was negatived on a division, by 34 
to li. 

Mr. Tierney entered at large into the 
concerns of the Bank, and complained 
that at the moment when reductions were 
expectd, they had inereased their issue 
aud thus created an insuperable bar to 
the resumption of cash payments. He 
moved for a return of the total weekly 
amount of Bank notes and Bank post-bills 
in circulation, from the 3d Feb. to the Sd 
March 1818, distinguishing those issued 
for a less som than 5/. 

Mr. Vansittart had no objection to the 
motion ; but did not think the present a 
fit period for entering into the consideration 
of the general opinion. 

Mr. Manning defended the condact of 
the Bank Directors. 

Mr. Grenfell said, that the extent to 
which gambling in the funds was carried 
on at the present moment was without 
precedent or parallel, This arose from 
uncertainty as to the continuance of the 
Restriction Act, and from the concealment 
of the finanical plans for the year, for 
which he saw no adequate reason. 

Mr. Vanstittart denied that any thing 
had ever fallen from him that could 
encourage gambling in the funds; and 
would treat any insinuation to the contrary 
with contempt. 

Mr. Tierney said, if he should find in 
April next, that the Bank were. still 
proceeding in their present career, he 
Should move certain resolutions declaratory 
of the opinion of Parliament, for the 
purpose of giving that security to the 
property of the Country which he conceived 
it would, under such circumstances, re- 
quire. 

Mr. Grenfell, disclaimed the imputation 

any corrupt practices to Mr. Vansittart, 
of whose personal purity no man had a 
higher opinion than he had. 

e motion was then agreed to. 

March 5 —Ov the motion of Mr. Broug- 
ham, a Select Committee was appointed 
for inquiring into the state of Education 
among the lower orders. 

The petitions of several persons appre- 
herided last year in Mauchestér, and other 
parts of Lancashire, having been entered 
as read, Mr. Phillips urged the justice of 
going into an inquiry as ‘to the truth of 
their allegations respecting the active ex- 
ertions of spics aud informers, to goad the 
people into insurrection. He stated, in 
justice to Sir John Byng, that he (Sir John) 
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had never, in his life, had a spy or informer 
in his service or employ; that no man of 
any such character was ever in any car- 
riage belonging to him, and that he had 
never bad any communication with any 
such person, directly or indirectly, up to 
the 28th March; that was, up to time 
when the people in Manchester had been 
arrested) It had been the intention of 
one of the spies to accuse a reformer with 
having burnt his house; but suspicion 
arose that he had been himself the iucen- 
diary. It was supposed, when his house 
had been burnt, it was the intention to have 
that circumstance stated in the green bag; 
but was suspected, therefore the state- 
ment was withheld. He concluded with 
proposing a resolutivn to the effect—“That 
the House, taking into cousideration the 
Report of the Secret Committee of the 
80th of June, and also that of the Secret 
Committee of the Lords communicated to 
the House on the 23d of June last, so far 
as related to their statement, that persons 
said to he employed in detecting conspi- 
racies, might haye had the effect of encou- 
raging them ; aud having heard the alle- 
gations of certain petitions on the same 
subject, were of opinion that it was their 
duty to investigate the nature and extent 
of the same.” 

Mr. Robinson opposed the motion. He 
asked, what had become of the assertions, 
that Government bad employed Dewhurst 
and Lomax as spies? and that the former 
had been riding with Sir J. Byng in a gig? 
Such a man as Dewhurst was totally un- 
kuown to Government or the Magistrates ; 
and as to Lomax, whatever he had done 
was in the character of a conspirator, and 
not of a spy; for his letter of the 17th of 
March to Lord Sidmouth, offering infor- 
mation, had never been answered. Mr. 
Robinson then entered into various state- 
ments in the petitions, which he shewed 
to be false or contradictory; and con- 
tended, from the geueral bad character of 
several of the petitioners, that they were 
not eutitled to credit, 

Mr. F. Douglas said, that the agency of 
spies at Manchester was proved by 26 pe- 
tifioners, whose characters were unim- 
peachable. He warmly reprobated the 
employment of such a man as Oliver, and 
the wicked artifices by which be inflamed 
the discontents of the populace. 

Mr. Blackburne vindicated the conduct 
of the Manchester Magistrates. 

Mr. Courtenay opposed the motion, 
which, he said, was mainly designed to 
catch the vote of Mr. Wilberforce. Oliver, 
he asserted, had come forward, in the first 
instance, as a voluntary informer. 
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Lord Lascelles highly praised the con- 
duct of Sir John Byng; aud regarded all 
that had been said about Oliver as idle talk 
and clamour. 

Lord Milton thought that Ministers 
should agree to the motion, from regard to 
consistency, having stated, in their own 
Reports, that the spies had overacted their 
parts. He believed that Ministers op- 
posed the inquiry, because they vere afraid 
to have the subject inquired into; and be- 
cause they felt that, if probed to the bot- 
tom, the result would be, to discover the 
facility and improvideuce with which they 
had listened to every tale-bearer, who was 
seekiug to curry favour. The great danger 
of such a policy was, that it went to estab- 
lish a system.of espionage, which must fi- 
nally produce universal suspicion aud jea- 
lousy, and wholly alienate the affections of 
the people from the Government. 

Lord Stanley feared that Ministers had 
shewn a blameable negligence in giving 
too easy credit to representations, which, 
considering from what sources they were 
derived, it was natural to suppose were 
highly coloured. 

Mr. Bennet stated that the spy who went 
by the name of Dewhurst, was Michael 
Hall, a returued transport, who, after get- 
ting the people into a net, suddenly dis- 
appeared. [He was prepared to support all 
the statements he had formerly made re- 
specting the conduct of Oliver, not by sus- 
picions or polluted evidence, but on the 
testimony of men in no way connected 
with the acts of the conspirators. He dared 
His Majesty's Ministers to the inquiry; 
and if they did not face it, there would be 
but one verdict in the country—that their 
guilt alove prevented them. With regard 
to the assertion that no man had been ar- 
rested on the oath of Oliver, he should be 
glad to learn all the circumstances which 
— the meeting at Thornhill Lees. 

e was already apprised of his having 
called in person upon individeals at Birm- 
ingham, Tewkesbury, ard Liverpool, in- 
viting them to attend that meeting. He 
had in his possession a copy, in Oliver's 
hand-writing, of a note of invitation of the 
same import. He had also the written 
memoranda of a conversation between him 

and another person at Liverpool, in which 
he insisted that it was useless to look for 
relief either to the Lords or Commons: 
that the people must depend on their phy- 
sical force alone, and that a great crash 
might be soon expected. (hear.) The 
person to whom this language was ad- 


Thornhill Lees. Had he been examined 
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pursued by his Majesty's Ministers was, 
first to pack a Committee, then to garble, 
and finally to suppress evidence. What 
was the period when Ministers chose to 
seod down Oliver as a pretended Lon- 
don delegate to the country? Precisely 
the moment when Mr. Parker, the 
Sheifield Magistrate, wrote to Lord Sid- 
mouth, that the greatest danger he dread- 
ed Was the arrival of deputies from Lon- 
don. This wes the manner in which the 
distemper wi.s treated; a blister was ap- 
plied to the sore place, and the effects that 
followed might have been easily foreseen. 
He implored the House to recollect, that 
as soon as Oliver was withdrawn, tranquil- 
lity was restored as by a charm, and that 
from one end of the country to the other, 
there was oue universal desire of investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. B. Bathurst opposed the motion, 
and asserted that Oliver had been an ac- 
complice, but represented himself to Go- 
vernment io have fallen into what he fear- 
ed was a dangerous society—one formed 
for the purpose of secreting persons charg- 
ed with treasonabie practices. It was 
deemed necessary to encourage him to af- 
ford information ; and be was sent down to 
the North with Mitchell, who was a prin- 
cipal conspirator, and against whom a 
warrant had been previously issued. Sir 
John had borne testimony to the character 
of Oliver in a public newspaper. Go- 
vernment kuew nothing of his private cha- 
racter previous to his journey in company 
with Mitchel); but they had reason to be- 
lieve, that he had ever since conducted 
himself as a respectable individual. 

Mr. W. Smith said, if any inquiry were 
gone into, it wonld be proved by most re- 
spectable witnesses that Oliver, though a 
person well calculated for the purpose for 
which he had been employed, being pos- 
sessed of talents and plausibility, was 
wholly destitute of truth and principle ; 
that be had been guilty of a series of frauds 
upon his employers for a great number of 
years, 

Mr. Tierney argued at great length in 
support of the motion. ‘The question was, 
whether the House should give its sanction 
to a system which had no parallel in the 
history of Great Britain —the regular orga- 
nization of spies iuto an effective body for 
the worst purposes. If Lomax was not a 
spy, why was he discharged when his 
companions were detained? The identity 
of Dewhurst with Michael Hall could be 
proved. In defence o! the spy Wadding- 
ton, uot a word had been said. Oliver 
went down from |ondon to assure the dis- 
contented that 70,000 men would rise at 
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the waving of bis hand; and thns the 
North and the South at once blaze with a 
co-operating flame. Was it possible to 
imagine a blacker villain than a man 
who with such a lie in his mouth, se- 
duced the wavering and entrapped the 
unwary? The subordinate spies were 
numerable, and though their information 
came refined through the strainers of Con- 
stables and Movyistrates, (for every Magis- 
irate, and every Constable, had his little 
corps of spies and informers), yet the sys- 
tem was all one: it was an open and 
avowed adoption of the odious method of 
espionage, and not a wit preferable to the 
French police 

Mr. Wilberforce did not see any benefit 
that could result from the inquiry moved 
for; if his Hon. Friend behind him (Mr. 
Bennet), or any Hon. Gentleman, wonld 
pledge himself to bring forward any cre- 
dible witness, who would prove that Oli- 
ver, Or any other person, had instigated 
others to commit treason, he, for one, 
would give his vote for an instruction to 
the Attorney General to prosecute such a 
wretch. The system of espionage he exe 
crated ; and he considered it as not one of 
the least evils resulting from it, that those 
who, from circumstances, might be able to 
furnish information, and who would be 
willing to do it from motives of pure pa- 
triotism, might nevertheless be deterred 
from rendering such an essential service, 
lest they might be suspected of vile and 
mercenary motives; while, on the other 
hand, the hired spy, from anxiety to 
please his employer, and to do himself 
credit, would irritate instead of appease 
discontent, and would make .a pilot if he 
did not find one. 

‘Lord A. Hamilion supported the mo- 
tion, which, after a reply from Mr. Phil- 
lips, was negatived by 162 to 69. 

The Report of the Committee of Supply 
was bronghbt up. 

Lord Castlereagh gave some explana- 
tion relative to the vote for fortifications 
in the Netherlands; and the Report was 
agreed to. 

POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, Sept. 28, 1818. 

Wuoever undertakes too much will ac- 
complish nothing. We see this adage daily 
verified in common life; and it is no Jess 
applicable to Politics. A wise Statesman 
diligently consults his means, and by ac- 
curate estimate of his powers compared 
with his object, he moderates his. wishes, 
or at least controuls his expectations. All 
Europe is, at this moment, indulging an- 
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ticipations of what nest be the course 
pursued, and the determinations which 
must be adopted, ut a Meeting of Great 
Powers. But, the Great Powers are not 
bound—cannot be bound—to undertake 
all that business which Europe has plauncd 
out for them. 

Instead of an intended interview of a 
couple of months, at most, that would take 
them seven years; and after all, by under 
taking too much, they would perform uo- 
thing. Have the Sovereigus undertaken 
to redress all grievances, aud sctile all 
differences, iu all countries?—A_ certain 
object occasions their meeting; but, no- 
body has a right to complain should other 
objects be laid aside. Nobody bas a right 
to complain of disappointment, when no 
assurances have been given in relation to 
this, or the other difficulty, whether of in- 
stitution, or of correction. ’ 

The disposition to see more than can be 
seen, to pry into matters as yet in embrio, 
if so much as conceived, will prove an 
abundant source of disappointment to Spe- 
culative Politicians; and much will be the 
obloquy thrown on this Statesman, and 
the other, because they have let such, and 
such, MosT IMPORTANT matlers remain un- 
settled:—as if Ministers could think on 
the good of their Country !—No, no, they 
think only of personal aggrandizement,— 
of counting the ayes and the noes! of ma- 
naging the ous andtheins. Such a golden 
‘oeatowty ! and yet nothing done! 

e therefore, express our conviction that 
such and such objects, however prominent 
in the professed opinion of certain worthy 
wights, are nyt among the matters jn- 
tended to be introduced and settled. If, 
therefore, it should eventually prove that 
they are omitted, vo charge of fallacy can 
be justly alledged : and no disappointment 
ought to be felt. 

f the reader supposes that the foregoing 
hint applies only to the great writers! who 
most felicitiously enlighten Europe and 
mankind on the subject of Polities, he is 
mistaken : it extends even to Ministers. of 
Crowned Heads; nor are Crowned Heads 
themselves excluded. 

There are crowned heads who expect 
too much. There are crowned heads, who 
having themselves undertaken too much, 
have accomplished nothing. Zhey must 
be disappointed ; or we shall be mistaken : 
they may be treated with politeness, but 
that they will receive what will satisfy 
them, as effectual service, we do not say. 
There are many ways in politics of post- 
poning difficult questions, till they settle 
themselves; and a more reasonable excuse 
than the severities of the winter season »p- 
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proaching, needs not to be devised, for re- 
witting consideration to a happier oppor- 
tunity. 

We are of opinion, nevertheless, that 
the seeds of events are sown; which, when 
they ripen, will much affect the genera- 
tions living. We have hinted at the pro- 
gress of knowledge, as au efficient cause 
of no trifling changes: it does proceed; 
and it will proceed. We have hinted at the 
principle of Represeniative Legislature : 
it does proceed ; and it will proceed, Per- 
haps we do not think it is perfectly ander- 
stood; but, a little expertence will! remove 
that dazzle which has prevented an accu- 
rate estimate of its powers: there is a 
glare in Politics, as well as in Philosophy ; 
but in neither is it advantageous. 

The Grand Duke of Baden has given a 
Representative Constitation to bis Duchy: 
it will, probably, come under our notice 
more fully, hereafter. its immediate effect 
will be, the institution of comparisons be- 
tween this effort, and the condition of 
other countries, in which many a sigh has 
been heaved in behalf of the bles#ug. In 
fact, we have our doubts whether the 
publication of it at this moment, has not 
some reference to a thought of the kind; 
and that this will form au article of con- 
versation at the Congress,—we do not say, 
of debate, is more than simply credible. 

The principle of direct despotism is cer- 
tainly giving way; and happy should we 
be to indulge the persuasion that a superior, 
a more peaceful, a more equitable species 
of uational power were taking ifs place. 
We are vot amoug those who jook for per- 
fection: we Cesire improvement; but, to 
be beyond censure, is uot the lot of huma- 
nity. 

We have seen what a Representative Go- 
vernment can do when instigated by am- 
bition, in the instance of the United States 
of North America: that this will pass on- 
punished, is not our opinion: indeed, we 
consider it as an act of injustice, deli- 
berately executed on a systematic plan :— 
what, then, can be expected ? 

The French seized Egypt, to ameliorate 
the condition of the Mamelukes: the 
French seized Spain, to improve the in- 
stitutions, &c. &c. of the Peninsula; the 
French seized Portugal, parce que J'ai ma 
sw a moi; and America has acted on 

rench maxims; she has seized the Flo- 
ridas, parce que J'ai ma politique a moi. 
But, unless our judgment fail us, the pro- 
tection extended by America to Frenchmen 
and French principles, will meet its due 
recompence from the same quarter: the 
Frenchmen who have seized on a portion 


of American territory, and hold it because 


they can, will hereafter prove thorns in the 
sides of their quondam patrous; to them 
will resort the desperate aud the dis- 
contented: America may extirpate the 
ludians; but these she cannot extirpate. 

By this example, among others, we are 
compe led to withhold our sanction from 
some of the commendations bestowed by 
the over-weening on Representative Go- 
vernmeuts. Those who describe Repre- 
sentation as the Universal Panacea, the 
curefor aucvevils and errors in government, 
are mistaken. We shal! be bappy to report 
its increase, because it may do much ; but, 
none acquainted with the past aud the 
present History of the World, will believe 
it can do every thing. We shall be glad 
to see it increase in Europe; because Eu- 
rope is an enlightened quarter of the globe: 
2nd that very state, or condition of ov | 
eulightened, wil) prove salutary, aud aff 
all the security that can be afforded, against 
the abuse of Represeutative power. 

But, if ever the time should retarn— 
avert it, Heaven! that knowleiige shonld 
be disregarded, should become debilitate, 
should be pashed froin its office of guide 
and conductor, then will Representative 
Government be found a very feeble bar- 
rier against assuming despotism, in its very 
worst shape ; and evils, personal and na- 
tional, will involve all ranks, even those 
which might fancy themselves the most 
secure. ‘I'here are snares and toils not 
less fatal in their nature, tian darts, or 
arrows, or shot. 

Commerce is now so interwoven with 
Politics, that scarcely can one be sepa- 
rated from the other. Russia lays a heavy 
transit duty on English cloths sent through 
her dominions to Persia, &c.; bata much 
lighter on Prussian cloths is lately an- 
nounced. This is not merely commer- 
cial. On the other hand, Persia is desi- 
rous of enlarging and strengthening her in- 
tercourse with Eugland, and is sending an 
Ambassador to England, to reside here, 
with a view to know what is passing in 
the courtsof Europe ; among which, cer- 
tainly, Rassiais conspicuous, Russia has 
lately acknowledged a treaty of peace, 
concluded three or four years ago with 
Persia: it is not published at this moment 
without cause: nor Will it persaade allits 
readers that peace only was in contempla- 
tion, then and now. 

The Russian embassy in Persia is ex- 
tremely brilliant, and extremely polite ; 
would even be happy to perfect, by means 
of Russian officers, what Eaglish officers 
have left impeifect in the discipline of the 
Persian army. So greata civility certainly 
deserved thanks; aud thanks, we delicve 
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it bas received. The ambassador coming, 
it is understood, is the same as was herea 
few years ago. He was then thought a 
man of ability; but whether his tote- 
ity were equa!, or more than equal, we 
ave notheard. To bis own master, alone, 
is he responsible ; nor was he bound to be 
pleased with the institations, or the man- 
ners of England ; of which be was, to say 
the least, a very incompetent jadge, 

After the crescent had coudescended to 
depute a representativeto England in the 
person of the Turkish Ambassador, we 
cannot be surprised at the step taken by 
the much more tolerant Persian ; nev, we 
should bui little increase our wonder, at 


the news of a ficet of Chinese Jucks, hav-: 


ing arrived at their moorings in the river, 

having on board “ tributes” from the Court 

of Pekin, and Representatives from * the 

Ce'estial Empire."— W ho can foresee, ex- 

cept hypothetically, what it may be the 

duty of our pages to fecord, a few years 
nee? 

Our readers will perceive, that these ob- 
servations conceru India, where the Pin- 
darrees, though truly formid«ble, have 
found themseives over-matched. The war 
they courted hes ended in their discomfi- 
ture. Meanwhile the British interests in 
Ceyton, on which we have more than once 
reported, are greatly streightened. The 
interior has revolied: the British force 
was found teo weak: succours were soli 
cited from Madras, which bas spared 2,000 
troops. On the wisdom of this we give 
no opinion ; for, some say, half of them 
were drawn from: a disinet not very fa- 
mons for iis loyalty. —But, then, the army 
in the field is immense. 

The commercial intercourse with India 
increases : and, consequently, the duties 
on India articles sold, proportionately aug 
ment the national income, which report 
affirms, promises to be so efficient for the 
year, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will. want veither loan, nor vote of credit. 
Notwithstancing this report, the Stocks 
continue very heavy ; Omnium is at a dis- 
count of more than four per cent, Consols, 
Jooking rather downward than upward. 
The French funds continue to decline; 
probably, {rom the causes we have binted 
at, formerly ;—we see no other cause ;— 
Ahough it mast be acknowledged a state of 
suspense, is but one remove from a state 
of apprehension. 

Austria has plans under consideration 
for re-establishing ber finances by taking 
her paper at an average of 300 for 100. 
Surely the paper system bas been earried 
far enough in Anstria. Spain has endea- 
voured to diminish the loss on her paper 


from 84 per cent. to 75 percent. Surely 
the paper system has been catried fay 
enough in Spain. The Spanish armament, 
to be sent ageinst the colonies, languishes 
in its ports for want of money; and the 
soldiers in some places plunder the maga- 
zines, the townsmen, and the villagers, be- 
cause they are starving ;—and pay they 
have not had, for months, some say, for 
years past. 

Under these circumstances, ean it be 
wondered at that the powersin general, are 
doing their utmost to promote, and even to 
force commerce ? Every state in Europe, is 
intent on this: every head stadies it; 
every arm is in exertion to grasp and se- 
care it. Itis the order of the day. Nor 
iu Europe alone; for we have lately been 
editied by a solemn address to the. black 
population of Hayti, in which-the duty 
of strenuous cultivation, was set forth at 
large ; while the singular felicities of the 
people of Hayti, were energetically de- 
scribed con amore. We do iiot yet see 
the ultimatum of the black empire ; but, 
we are sorry and shocked to Jearn, that the 
slave trade still continues; and some of 
the American papers boast of a brisk mar- 
ket for the vile commodity. 

What can be done? Is it fair to reproach 
those nations which endure it? To taunt 
them with—it is no wonder things go ill 
with you; you have not effectually abolished 
the Slave Trade?—How can you expect to 
berespected among poteutates, while you are 
degraded by this immoral trathe? It would 
uot be fair: the acts of individuals are not 
always in foro conscientia, the act of the 
uation, or of the national officers. We 
see the difficulties of the case; and we 
wish:—but our political information, and 
kuowledge of facts, restrain our wishes. 

Whatever be the issue of present specu- 
lations, and whatever empires and king- 
doms rise or fall, we trust that our own 
little island will always maintain its station 
and respectability among the most honour- 
able. We have seen its powers tried to 
the utmost, but they have sustained the 
conflict with firmness and even renown, 
No true friend to his country would wish to 
see them again in that operation. May our 
country now stand as nobly forward in the 
exercise of sound discretion and judgment, 
as formerly in heroism and valour, May 
it now flourish by the Arts of Peace; and 
the olive be permanently substitated for 
the laurel, to the infinite benefit of «the 
Sacred Isles of the West,” and of the world 
at large. 

There is no great abundance of Home 
News of a political deseription stirring. 
Even the disposition to insurrection among 
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the working classes—commonly called to | terial for eXportation is gain to individuals; 
turn out, gradually fades away. It had | and the gain of individuals is gain to the 
not proved profitable to those who begun | community to which they belong. In the 
it; nor will it to those who attempt to | case of Britain, whatever employs her ma- 


continue it. 


chinery, yields a profit to the proprietors 


Report speak with considerable dubiety | of that machinery; and were it supposeable 
of the New Parliament, and the balance of | —which it is not—that the profit were only 
parties: they are as yet too little settled to | equal to the rate of interest, it is clear, 


be calculated on: it wodld be inyudicious 


that it employs beneficially such a portion 


to publish what we have heard; there is | of the owner's property, as he otherwise 


great difference between conjecture, pos- 
sibility, probability, and reality ,-~which 
are the four degrees of political comparison. 

Her Majesty, the Queen, though ex- 
tremely reduced, and in what would be ge- 
nerally thought the last stage of decaying 
nature, yet experiences occasional intervals 
of less pain and suffering than at other 
times. Notwithstanding these flattering 
symptoms, there is no second opinion on 
the probable termination of a disorder so 
long protracted. 
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STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee House, Sept. 21, 1818. 


Commerce is the art of supplying ove 
nation, people, or country, with the su- 
perfluities of another; and to be really be- 
neficial, should take off superfluities only. 
But in the present state of the world, it 
may be questioned whether anation which 
receives as many superfluities as it exports, 
in quantity, quality, and value, does really 
gain any accession of wealth, by such in- 
terchange. Our readers know that this 
has been doubted ; they know too, that the 
doubt is not to be solved by merely super- 
ficial appearances. 

Another question, not less applicable to 
ourselves, may be proposed—whether a 
country which purposely manufactures vast 
quantities of goods—greatly exceeding its 
own consumption, can te said to export 
superfluities only ?. And with this connects 
the already stated enquiry, Does such a 
country augment its real wealth? Io the 
first place, much of these manufactures 
consists of raw materials obtained from 
abroad, and their cost must be deducted ; 
secondly, all such materials are liable to 
great waste; and to great expences: to the 
cost of transit, inwards and outwards, to 
public imposts, duties, &c. &c. 

These imposts and duties are gain to the 
nation, unless the nation be obliged to pay’ 
with one hand, in support and protection 
of commerce, as much as she receives with 
the other hand. But the employment of 
her population in preparing the raw ma- 


might find useless—not to say burdeusome. 
ould equal profit accrue if the requi- 
site operations were performed by boman 
labour? Certainly not; and here is the 
great advantage enjoyed by Britain in 
comparison with other countries. They 
may perform certain manipulations cheaper 
than Britain can perform them, because 
human labour is somewhat less costly ; but 
unless they perform the whole process 
cheaper in all its parts, their competition 
is imperfect. The price of the article 
in its state for delivery guides the estimate 
of profit and loss. We say, in its state for 
delivery; (not in its unfinished state) be- 
cause it is now notorious, that a great part 
of our exports consist of materials advanced 
only to a certain point of progress: but not 
absolutely finished. 

Thus the benefit is mutual; Britain gets 
paid for labour up to a certain state—i. e. 
so far as it has been exerted: foreign coun- 
tries obtain the use of British machinery 
on the payment of a smal! premium, and 
while it is below that which those coun- 
tries must pay to similar machinery of their 
own, if they had it, Britain need fear no 
fatal rivalship ; or indeed any powerful in- 
terference with her operations, besides that 
of petulance and prejudice, which clothe 
themselves in the garb of patriotism. But 
if ever the premium demanded by Britain 
should be generally thought, or should 
really be, unreasonable, then farewell to 
the mutuality of the intercourse; foreigners 
will pursue their own interesi elsewhere, 

It is not, then, so much to the labour of 
hands, as to the employment of capital in 
the purchase of skill and ingenuity, that 
this country is beholden for its present mer- 
cantile influence. Neither is it so much to 
haud labour that the machinery owes its 
existence, as tothe machinery that hand 
I:bour owes its employment and demand. 
What was the demand for labour before 
machines became so numerous as they are 
at present ?—Not one tenth part of what 
it now is. What would have been the de- 
mand, in all probability, for hand labour, 
had not machinery been introduced? It 
would have borne no proportion to what is 
now in daily request. 

We do not undertake to judge between 
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the masters and their operative workmen ; 
but, we know, aud are sure, that there are 
many expences which press heavily on 
greet establishments, of which the inferiors 

now nothing. The very cousideration of 
interest paid for £20,000 or £30,000 is 
ouerous beyond the couceplion of such un- 
informed minds; and in many instances 
this sam ought to be atleast doubled, when 
all branches of the concern are taken into 
the account. Now this, with all other 
outgoings must Be Paip, and losses of va- 
rious kinds must be liquidated, before a 
single penny of profit can be realized by 
the principals of any manufactory what 
ever. 

There is no rule more benevolent, or 
perhaps more binding, in well understood 
society, then that which is presented by 
Holy Writ: “do unto others what you 
would have them do unto you.” Let the 
masters place themselves in the condition 
of the men, and consider what they would 
deem just and equal, without the smallest 
reference to power, or ability of overbear- 
ing. Let the workmen place themselves 
in the situation of the masters and feel, if 
it be possible they can feel, the anxieties 
attending the hazard of a vast capital; the 
cares attending every operation, the pres- 
sures and anticipations inseparable from 
engagements on a great scale, and let them 
estimate the remuneration for sach suffer- 
ings, justly, honestly, and liberally, 

e have no reason to believe that such 
‘rational views of the matter have induced 
the insurgent workmen at, and near Man- 
chester, to return to their looms. It is un- 
derstood, that they find themselves unable 
to obtain their purposes; and hopeless po- 
verty to be no small evil. Poverty, with 
certain employment, is one thing: Poverty 
wwithout either labour or prospects, is ano- 
ther thing. Every man has a right to do 
the best he can for himself; but combina- 
tion—conspiracy has a different origin, 
is condncted on a different plan, and medi- 
tates different ends. Conspiracy so exten- 
sive as that lately existing, and still latent, 
is a public crime: the conspirators would 
willingly have engaged all the workmen 
in Britain on their behalf: they failed; 
they have been disappointed; they have, 
therefore, returned to their work; but 
they have not returned to their duty. 

It passes for certain, that in some places 
—and in some trades—the whole mass of 
workmen that quitted labour, has been dis- 
charged, and an entirely new set engaged in 
their stead; while elsewhere, the ringiead- 
ers only have been marked, and have been 
refused re-admission. We hope, however, 
that tbe. worst is over for the present, 
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though our intelligence leads us to fear that 
the spirit of Luddism, ws by uo means eu- 
tirely daid. When our rivals have beat us 
out of the market—when it is too late 
then will the premonitions of the Payo- 
rama be recollected with bitter self reflec. 
tion. 

The most remarkable events in the Spe- 
culative department, bave lately occurred 
among the dealers in Hops; an article that 
bed got up to a prodigious price; for it 
was nothing uncommon to hear five and 
twenty, or (some say) thirty pounds de- 
manded a few. weeks back, for the same 
as may now be bought for ten pounds, for 
eight pounds, or for less money. ‘This de- 
cline in price has been fatal to several con- 
siderable dealers; and will spread further, 
It is said, that one of them, lately Gazetted, 
was offered a bonus of £30,000 for what he 
held in hand, and in speculation: he 
wanted more!—more! He is deceived; 
and with him nota few: they must now 
abide the consequences. 

Hops should be au ingredient in beer; 
that they have not been toofreely employed 
of late, has been a general suspicion, which 
we should be sorry to credit, to its full ex- 
tent. Another ingredient should be Barley, 
in the shape of Malt. This article is rising, 
aud seems likely to rise: the Foreign sup- 
ply, it is said, does not bear malting like 
our own home growth; and the quality 
proper for the purpose, is not in very am- 
ple supply. While this may be taken as 
an honour due to our Agriculturists ; it is 
for the time being an inconvenience to the 
Brewery, and some detriment to the public. 

Spirits have experienced some Huctua- 
tion. Rum has felt the influence of an in- 
creased demand, with a resolute determi- 
nation of the holders to obtain a certain 
price. This Price they have obtained, for the 
most part; and in consequence, the lower 
descriptions, which had suffered most de- 
pression, have now experienced the great- 
est difference in their favour ;—2d, $d. and 
perhaps, more, per gallon. The superior 
flavours which bad given way but little, 
have not risen in proportion. 

The prespect, or rather certainty of an 
excellent vintage in France, has thrown a 
strong shade over the market for Branvy: 
that article is dull in demand, dull in sale; 
and is likely tocontinue so. It is remarked, 
also, that the prime, and generally most 
approved description, has suffered the most, 
on this occasion. It has both lowered in 
price, and there is, really, very little busi- 
ness doing in it. Geneva has found its 
level, and keeps it ; it has not lately been 
affected by much variation, whether for 
better, or for worse. 
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Provisions have lately supplied a consi- 
derable demand for Government, which 
has contracted at once for the supply of a 
whole year's consumption for 21,000 sea- 
men. The quantity was 20,000 tierces of 
Beef and Pork: the prices were, for India 
Beef and Pork, £8. 10s. Od. per tierce ; 
Navy Beef and Pork £5 10s. Od. per barrel. 

This price is considered as being very 
low ; the contract was taken by two houses; 
one taking 13,000 tierces; the other tak- 
ing 7,000. The demand for prime Pork 


continues brisk and extensive: Bacon is 


steady: Burrer exceedingly heavy; but 
not cheaper. 

The Corron market has been. waiting 
for the result of an extensive sale at the 
India House ; the quantity nearly 35,000 
bags. This greatsupply naturally engaged 
the attention—not to say anxiety—of all 
dealers in the article. About 21,000 bags 
were disposed of; the prices fair, on. the 
whole : the ordinary qualities were mostly 
the favourites. The trade have taken the 
greater part ; though, doubtless, some spe- 
culation has been intermingied, on the 
occasion. 

It will not be expected, that, in the face 
of this important supply, the sales by pri- 
vate contract should be considerable: the 
fact is, that both at Liverpoo! and Lon- 
don this sale has engaged general atteu- 
tion. Those holders who were under a 
necessity for making sales have given the 
turn in favour of the buyer: those who 
could hold the quantity they had on hand, 
have declined submitting to any depres- 
sion ; well knowing that ‘ere long, there 
will be fresh enquiries made, and theo, 
their stock will be acceptable. Of course, 
the general price cannot be considered as 
declining. 

There is another cause rising into opera- 
tion, that will ensure a full price to Cot- 
ton, if it can be realized. The high price 
of Woot, with the difficulty of obtaining 
a proper supply, his induced some of our 
ingenious manufacturers in the Woollen 
line, (Carpet-Weavers, for instance) to 
turn their thoughts towards Cotton ; and 
there actually are iu the loom, at this time, 
several efforts making towards a combina- 
tion of these two. substances. That thev 
have been combined in various articles, is 
well kaown; but how far they will stand 
the wear, and justify the durability, ex- 
pected from a carpet, must be left to the 
decision of experience. 

Suear may be included among those 
articles, which leave a profit behind them 
in the shape of payment for that portiou 
of labour which has been directed to their 
refinement, their improvement, or their 


preparation for a state of still greater per- 
fection. The Refined Market for Sugar 
has lately been brisk; and as the season 
approaches that will close the Baltic, time- 
bargains, to be delivered speedily,—say 
within a week or two, are effected on ad- 
vantageous terms; and this is likely to 
continue for a while; till the purpose is 
answered, and the season has put its Veto 
on further intercourse with foreign parts. 


Iu the mean while the market for Mus- 
covadoes is far from lively: the chief enqui- 
ries have been afier such good working 
sugars as might answer the Refiner’s pur- 
pose; such as were unsuitabie for that 
process, were liltle regarded. Hence two 
descriptions of prices may be quoted: Su- 
gars of a strong grain, and proper for ma- 
nufacture, are certainly somewhat higher ; 
and Lumps are not only higher, but com- 
mand the market; while weaker sorts 
must be reported at a shade of diflerence 
against the seller. Foreign sugars are in 
some request; and they mostly follow the 
difference already pointed out. Molasses 
rather lowering in price, 


Corvee has been heavy; and still con- 
tiaues so. There is a langour over the 
market, that checks the disposition to. do 
business, witbout producing those decisive 
effects, which wouid certainly accompany 
a price. Many prices are merely nomi- 
nal; no real business having Leena effected; 
others, are a trifle ander ihe currency, im 
hopes of meeting with attention, Some 
expect this languid state of things to con- 
tinue: others presuase that it will be suc- 
ceeded by a more lively demand: perhaps, 
both are right; at present purchases may 
be made al the very lowest rate, if not 
something under; yet probably, before 
the season closes, the prices may take a 
turp, aud again experience improvement. 

Oin continues to rise gradually, yet 
steadily, in defiance of the increased dis- 
position to substitute gas, to which almost 
all our sireets, aud a great portion of our 
shops bear wiiness So far as the parish 
contracts are concerned, there seems to be 
a general inciination to encourage the ges 
works ; yet, we aie told that ihe most su- 
perior kind of gas is that obtaimed from 
oil, and from the refuse of oleaginous mat- 
ters, in various forms derived from the sea. 
There is no reason, al present, to suppose 
that this contributes to advance the price 
of oil; that, no doubt, depends on the 
proportion between buyers aud _ sellers, 
wiih the supply arrived or expected.  Itis 
understood, that the reports from the Da- 
vis's Straits fishery are favourable; byt 
they have bad no effect on the market 
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Southern Oil also advances; and Sperma- 
ceti is really scarce; it therefore obtains 
high prices. 

SKINS.—By public sale— 

6,000 Cape Sierp, chiefly 25s. per doz, 
1,000 do Goat 28s. 9d. a-43s. per doz. 

4,000 German Goat, withdrawn. 

5,700 Salted HairSeal, 2s, Id.a 2s, 2d. per skin. 

470 Cape.Hides, 441, a 7d, 

392 .West India Hides, 5d. a 73d. 

Navat Srores are vot iv request. Tar 
has lately been imported in great quanti- 
ties; but, the sales have been trifling, and 
the prices nominal, as yet. Turpentine, 
no purchasers. 

Hemp and Frax are rather looking up- 
wards. Tattow coniivues to fluctuate; 
almost day by day: it is perhaps, scarcely 
possible to mark a fixed price for the Ar 
ticle. 

*Tonacco, though not brisk, maintains 

its price; considerable orders being ex- 
cted from the Continent; where the 
markets are taking a turn in favour of this 
commodity. 
AVERAGE OF CORN. 

Per Quarter for England and ii ales. 
Wheat Sis. 11d. Oats Sos 10d. 
Rye £8). Beaus 74s. 7d. 
Barley 56s. 110. Peas 6Ys. 8d. 

AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Essrx.—In consequence of the recent 
fine rains aud the extreme milduess of the 
weather, the pastures are covered with ver- 
dure, more than we many times experi- 
ence in the mouth of May. ‘The old clo- 
ver layers also are making fresh shoots, 
so that on the whole, there is every appear- 
ance of a Jarge aftermath, and the turnips 
are improved beyond expectation. The 
sowing Winter Tarcs is now very preva- 
lent, and the plants of Rye intended for 
spring feed, are already above the ground, 
and looking very promising. The defici- 
ency of tillage ou the fallows, during seve- 
ral of the summer mouths, is now making 
up by the vigilauce of the farmer. All lean 
Stock continues to advance, and good horses 
are extravagantly dear. 


Bankrupts and Certificates in the order of 
their dates, with their Attornies. 
BANKRUPTS, Aug. 29. 
Griffith J. Bristol, victualler. Sods. Bourdillon 
and Co. Bread street. 

Hyne R. Dartmouth, merchant. Sol. Pasmore, 
Warnford court. 

Lane J. E. Evesham, Worcester, jeweller. Sol, 
Cheek, Evesham. 

Massal A. Gwyme’s buildings, City road, mer- 
chant. Sol. Cuppage, Broad street. 

Varley Thomas, Slaithwaite, York, woollen cord 
manufacturer. Sol. Battye, C lane. 


CERTIFACATES, Sept. 19. 

F. Brown, Croydon, grocer. S. Cook and 
Co. Little Alie street, Goodman’s fields, uphel. 
ders, T. Hornsby, Cornhill, Lottery office keep- 
er, S. Shrubsole, Teynham, Kent, merchant. 
B. Smith, Leeds, hosier. B. Tucker, Bristol, 
dand ch. 

BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED, Sept, 1. 
S. Abbott, New court, St. Swithen’s lane, mer- 
chant. 
R. Lee, Great Winchester street, underwriter. 
A. Prout, Truro, grocer. 
BANKRUPTS, 

Cook W. Chapel street, New road, grocer. Sols, 
Fielder and Co, Duke street, Grosvenor sq. 
Davidson W. Little Saint Thomas Apostle, sta- 

tioner, Sol, James, Bucklersbury. 
Mackennal J: W. K. Old South’ Sea House, 

merchant. Sol. Richardson, Clement's lane. 
Saunders E. Feversham, Kent, grocer. Sols. 

Noy and Co. Bell court, Mincing lane. 
Stephens T. Torkington, Chester, dand ch. Sols, 
Longdill and Co Gray's inn. 

Story T. South Blyth, Northumberland, ship 
owner. Sol. Flexney, Gray’s inn square. 

Thomas R. Northumberland court, Strand. Sol. 
Taylor, Featherstone buildings. 


CERTIFICATES, Sept. 22. 

J. Blurton, Old Bond street, coach maker. 
S. Cook and Co. Little Alie street, Goodman's 
fields, Upholders. J. Harley, Gosport, soap- 
manufacturer. B. Southall, Laysters, Hereford, 
farmer. 

BANKRUPTS, Sept. 5, 

Cowper W. Bell court, Wallbrook, paper mer- 
chant. Sol. Hodgson, Dyer’s court, Alder- 
manbury. 

Dawson J. Burnham Westgate, Norfolk, book- 
seller. Sols, Alexander and Co. New inn, 
Felton R. Lawrence Pountney lane, hop mer- 

chant, Sols. Gregson and Co. Angely court, 

Throgmorton street. 

Head J. S. Liverpool, merchant. Sol. Cope, 
Wilson street, Gray’s inn lane. 

Morton W, Worksop, Nottingham, porter mer- 
chant. Sols. Wiglesworth and Co. Gray’s inn. 

CERTIFICATES, Sept, 26. 

M. Baron, Coleford, Gloucester, scrivener. 
J. Buckley, Lawrence jane, warehouseman. G. 
Horne, Threadneedle street, merchant. T* In- 
gleby, Birmingham, common carrier. J. Prich- 
ard, Church lane, St, Mary, Whitechapel, 
cooper. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, Sept. 8. 

J. Hald, Chester, butcher. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
J. Frost, St. Albans, linen draper. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Boyle R. Upper Thames street, merchant. Sols, 
Alliston and Co. Freeman’s court, Cornhill. 
Cooper H. D. Back street, Horselydown, hop 
merchant, So/ Mangnall, Aldermanbuty. 
Howard J. Bradford, Wilts, clothier. Sols. 

Adlington and Co. Bedford row. 

Rhodes W. East Smithfield, baker. Sod. Palmer, 
Gray’s inn square. 

Workman J. Ousby, Cumberland, cattle dea- 
ler. Sol Birkett, Cloak lane. 

Worthington R. Preston, Lancaster, grocer. 
Sol. Ellis, Chancery lane. 
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CERTIFICATES, Sept, 29. 

A. Brewer, Bath, d and ch. T. Pickstock, 
Shrewsbury, mercer. R. Richards, Shrewsbury, 
butcher. C, Smith, Bristol, boot and shoe ma- 
nufacturer. J. Watkins and Co. Aldermanbury, 
warehousemen. 

BANKRUPTS, Sepf. 12. 
Carpenter H.and Co. Alresford, Hants, brewer: 

Sols. Jenkins and Co. New inn. 

Roberts G. Marton, Cherbury, Salop, maltster. 
an Bigg, Southampton buildings, Chancery 
ane. 

Ryde W. Cannon street, grocer. Svls. Tilson 
and Co. Coleman street. 

Warburton J. Timperley, Chester, distiller. 

Sols. Co. Gray’s inn square. 
Wilshaw J. Manchester, shoe maker, Sol. 

Windle, John street, Bedford row. 

CERTIFICATES, Oct. 3. 


T. Hornsby, Kingston-upon-Hull, grocer. 
R. Holt, Lymm, Chester, draper. W. Nevison, 
North Shields, draper. C. Patterson, Great 
Sutton street, Clerkenwell, woollen factor. J 
Raper, Middleham, York, wine merchant. R. 
Trenham, Newton, York, machine maker. 8S 
A. Wheeler, Birmingham, merchant. J. Wick- 
steed, Shrewsbury, starch maker. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED, Sepf, 15. 
W. Abbott, Honey lane market, butcher. 
J. Ramsey, Cadogan place, Sloane street, mer- 
chant. 
BANKRUPTS. 


Ball G. R. Exeter, perfumer Sol; Bruton, Broad 
street 

Damm J. Warnford court, merchant. Sol. 
Poole, Adam’s court, Old Broad street. 

Moody J. York Mews, Paddington street, Mary- 
le-bone, livery stablekeeper Sols. Jones and 
Co, Great Mary-le-bone street, 

Norton Charles, Birmingham, builder. So/s 
Swine and Co, Frederick’s place, Old Jewry. 

Roach W. Bristol, vietualler. Sols. Vizard and 
Co. Lincoln's inn fields. 

Rumford W. Bartholomew: lane, Royal Ex- 
change, stock broker. Sol. Leigh, Wood- 
street, Cheapside. 

Simons S. Hilperton, Wilts, hawker. Sol. Ben- 
nett, Doctor’s Commons. 

Thorne W. H. Strutton Ground, Westminster, 
oilman. Sol. Brendon, Cursitor street. 

Trustrum J. King street, Goswell street, buil- 
der. Sols. Les and Co. Three Crown square, 
Southwark. 

Warington N. High street, Southwark, hop 
merchant. Sol, Whitton, King’s road. 

West R. E. St. Margaret’s hill, Southwark, hop 
merchant. Sols. Clutton and Co. High street, 
Southwark. 

CERTIFICATES, Oct. 6. 


J. Bickford, Landulph, Cornwall, miller. T. 
Lewis, Birmingham, brass founder. J, Rogers, 
Cambridge, Cooper. W. Vandersteen and Co. 
Widegate street, Bishopsgate, silk manufac- 
turers. S. Welsman, Ottery St. Mary, Devon- 
shire, builder. 

BANKRUPTS, Sept. 19. 
Bolt J. and Co. Bath, grocers. Sol, Highmoor, 

Scot’s yard. 
Bragg J. Birmingham, tye maker. So/. Windle, 

John street, ‘ord iow. 
Brown W. College hill, merchant, Sol. Price, 
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Buck C. borough of Southwark, seed merchant. 
= and Co Three Crown square, South- 
wark. 

Gafney M. Manchester, cotton broker. Sols. 

Longdill and Co. Gray's inn 

Jordan W. Barnwood, Gloucester, corn dealer. 

Sol. King, Serjeant’s ing. 

Mead J. Stone, Bucks, wheelwright. Sols. 

Rose and Co. Gray’s inn square. 

Moat T. Cheapside, broker. Sols. Taylor and 

Co. New Basinghal! street, 

Voight C. H. Cheapside, factor, Sols. Bell and 

Co. Bow church yard. 

CERTIFICATES, Oct. 10. 

T. Baell, North Shields, mason, W. G. Dey, 

Doncaster, broker. T. Eld, Haughton, Staf- 

fordshire, tanner. J. Kingsell, Blackwall, gla- 

zier W. Lippeatt, Kernicott, Somersetshire, 
tallow chandler. J. Luckett, Witney, linen 
draper. E. Lyne, Plymouth, merchant. T. Pat- 
terson, Stockport, linen draper. G. Peacock, 

Aldersgate street, baker. D. Pickard, Liverpool, 

coach maker, W_ Roads, Oxford, grocer. 

Selden, Liverpool, merchant, J. Sherry, Rom- 

sey, Southampton, hatter, S Smith, Berwick- 

upon-Tweed, mealman. T. Trexer, Albion 
buildings, Aldersgate street, silk manufacturer. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, Sept, 22, 
J. Harcourt, Chard, Somersetshire, banker. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Carriage T. Horsford, Norfolk, grocer, Sol. 
Sagger, Crosby square. 

Coffin J. W. Plymouth Dock, merchant. Sols. 
Crowder and Co. Frederick’s place, Old 
Jewry. 

Furnival D. Liverpool, grocer. Sols. Leece and 
Co. Stratham’s buildings, Lord street, Liver 


ool. 

tities N. Manchester, baker. Sols. Appleby 
and Co. Gray’s inn square. 

Prosser W. Birmingham, builder. Sols. Hicks 
and Co. Barilett’s buildings. 

Shane J. E. Fleet street, shoe maker. Sol, 
Woodward, Watling street, Cheapside. 

Warmington J. and Co. Gracechurch street, 
draper. Sol. Sharp, Essex court, Temple. 

Watkins W. Norton, Worcester, corn factor. 
Sol. Pugh, Bernard street, Russel square. 


CERTIFICATES, Oct, 13. 


S. Hobbs, Bath, grocer. C, Robinson, Spald- 
ing, Lincolnshire, dand ch, 
BANKRUPTS, Sept. 26. 


Belt W. A. Great Driffield, Yorkshire, currier. 
Sol. Spence, Threadneedle street. 

Cross T. Bath, butcher. Sols.. Nethersole and 
Co, Essex street, Strand. 

Cumbers F. King street, Westminster, coack 
master. Sol. Duncombe, Lyon’s inn. 

Dyson W.and J. and Co. Sheffield, manufactu- 
rers of scissars, Sol. Duncan, Gray’s inn. 

Dussard P, Welbeck street, Cavendish square, 
milliner. Sol. Lawledge, Grays inn lane. 

Evans G. and Co. High street, Southwark, hop 
merchants. Sol. James, Bucklersbury 

Moreton C. Croydon, stable keeper. Sols. Row- 
land and Co. Lincoln’s inn fields. 


CERTIFICATES, Oct 17. 

J. P. Kennell, Church street, Westminster, 
army and navy agents. J. Frith and Co. Dews- 
bury, Yorks, clothiers. R. Cole, Great Yar- 
mouth, linen draper. G, Oakley and Co. Old 
Bond street. J. Lent, Lugwardine, Hereford- 
shire, farmer. 
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PRICES CURRENT, Sepf. 21, 1828. Fire-Office Shares, &. oe 21. 
Canals. 
Chesterficic .... Div. 5/..... 109 
£. Coventry .. . Div. 940 — 
American pot-ash, perewt 0 Croydon 

Ditto pearl. Crinan 2 2 
Barilla 1 Ellesmere and Chester(D. 21) 65 — 
Brandy, Cogniac, bond.gal. 0 Grand Junction ...(Div. 6L).. 223 — 
Camphire, refined....!b. 0 Grand Surry . 

Ditto unrefined - Ditto (optional) Loan Div. 51. 100 — 
Cochineal, fine black, Huddersfield 12 — 

Ditto, East India .... Keanett and Avon 22 10 
Coffee, fine boud....cwt. Leeds and Liverpool Lol. 255 

Ditto ordivary ...... Lancaster Div. 11. 
Cotton Wool, Surinam,|b. Oxford ,,.... Div.311. 

Ditto Jamaica.. Peakforest 65 61 

Ditto Smyrna .. Stratford & Avon.......... 

Ditto East-India Thames and Medway ...... 
Currants,Zant....cwt.. Docks. 

Elephants’ Teeth ......22 Commercial .... Div. 31. 10s, 64 
Scrivelloes 25 East lndia........Div. 71... 160 
Flax, Riga........ ton 0 London ...... Div. 3l..... 78 

Ditto Petersburgh .. 0 West India .... Div 10/ 196 
Galls, Torkey.... cwt-- 11 Insurance Companies. 
Geneva, Holl. bond. gal. 0 Albion,..... 5%sh..£50 pd. 50 — 

Gum Arabic, Turkey, cwt. 9 50 Spd. 
Hemp, Riga ...... ton 47 61, 

Ditto Petersburgh ....46 Hope-+++++++50 Spd ++ 
Indigo Caraccas .. |b. 0 Imperial -+++500 50pd. - 

Ditto East India .... 0 London Fire +-+++.seeeeees 
Briish bars -- ton, 11 London Ship 

DittotSwedish c.c n.p. 21 Royal Exchange--Div. 10 .. 

Ditto Swed: 2nd sort 18 Rock-+ «+ ++50..2pe 
Lead in pigs...... fod 0 Union Fire Life -- 1001. 20 pd. 

Ditto red---++- ton Water Works, 

Ditto white......ton 38 Grand Junction..............53 10 
Logwood-++++++s+- ton 8 London Bridge.... Div. 31. 108.52 10 
Madder, Duich crop, ewt. ; Manchester and Salford .......38 — 
Mahogany.........-ft. Portsmouth and Farlington 501, 8 7 
Oil, Lucea--24 gal. jar 18 Ditto (New) 501... Div.6---+--33 — 

Ditto Florence, chest 2 South London-+ +. — 

Ditto West Middlesex — 

Ditto spermaceti--ton 0 Bridges. 

Pitch, Stockholm -- cwt. 0 Southwark ++ GL 
Raisins, bloom .... ewt. 0 
Rice, Carolina bond-.-. 0 Ditto Old Annuities 60 all pa ‘2 — 
Rum, Jamaica bond gal. 0 Ditto New do 40 sh. all pd. -..29 — 

Ditto Leeward Islaud--0 Vauxhall Bonds, 97 pd....... 98 — 
Saltpetre, East India, ewt, 2 Literary Institutions. 
Silk, thrown, Italian, lb. 2 London, 75g8.....c0.sce0000..50 — 
Silk,---raw,..-Ditto-.. 1 Russel, 25gs. 
Tallow, Russia, white .. 0 Surry, 30g8, — 

Ditto » yellow-- 3 Mines. 

Tar, Stockholm....bar. 1 British Copper Comp. 100 sh.--— — 
Beeralstone Lead and Silver... ..23 10 
Great Hewas,.....15 pd......23 — 
Roads. 
Highgate Archway -- 
Miscellaneous. 

Auction 

Five per cent. City Bouds 

Chelsea--10 sh. Div. Div, 12 --— — 
Lon. Commer. Sale Rooms 100p 34 — 
Lon. Flour Comp. 14 pd....... 1 19 
East Loudon-- 1001. sh.,.......— — 
Gas Light aud Coke Company 
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Tin in blocks 
Tobacco, Maryland, tb, 0 
Ditto Vi: a 0 
Wax, Guinea- 
Whale-fins (Green!) tun 65 
Wine: 
Red Port, bond pipe -- 40 
Ditto Lishon 38 
Ditto Madeira -------++ 60 
Ditto Mountain------. 28 
Ditto Caleavella ------ 0 
Ditto Sherry «---+-butt 30 
Ditto Claret QD 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


eles ryness 
= 24 by Leslie’s 
= 
Aug. 21 | 58 | 65 | 55 | 30,06 [56 Pair 
22 | 55 | 66 | 54 914457 Fair 
23 53 66 | 6u -22158 Fair 
24 61 | 60 | 61 317156 Fait 
25 | 61 | 70 | 60 Fair 
26 | 60 | 67 | 60 39758 Fair 
27 | 60 | 63 | 60 377| O Rain 
28) 61 | 67 | G1 162 Fair 
29 | 62 | 76 | 62 | 30,01 /66 Fair 
30 | 60 | 75 | 59 | 29,9361 Fair 
31 | 58 | 69 | 63 399 |78 Fair 
Sept. 67/73 | 60] 55/56 Fair 
| 70 | 64 999 Fair 
3 | 60 | 70 | 66 99 Fair 
4| 65 | 75 | 6O | 30,01 /64 Fair 
5 | 60 | 60 | 58 | 29,90] 0 Rain 
6 | 58 | 66 | 58 86/47 Showry 
57] | 90/52 Fair 
8/56/64 90/47 F&Thn. 
9 | 50 |} 60 | 49 364/49 Cloudy 
10 | 50 | 58 | 50 Fair 
11} 51459 /50| 92/49 Fair 
12 | 50 | 57 | 51 396 |47 Fair 
13 | 52 60 | 55! 30,08 \49 Fair 


14 | 54 65 | 56 316/45 Fair 

15 | 55 | 65 | 58 | 29,96/46 CL& Rn. 
16 | 56 | 66 | 48 67 48 Showry 
17 | 46 | 59 | 50 | 30,12 ( Fair 


0 Rain 
19 | 60 | 64 | 60 | 29,82) O Sm. Rn. 
,59 39 Stormy 


London Premiums of Insurance. 


Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, &c. 12s. 6d,to 15s. 9d 
Africa, 2gs. 

Amelia Island, Ogs. to Ogs. 

American States, 40s. 

Belfast, Cork, Dublin, 15s, to 20s. 
Brazils, 2gs. 

Hamburgh, &c. 15s. 9d. 

Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto, 20s. to 25s. 
Canada, 2gs. to 3gs. 

Cape of Good Hope, 2gs. to 23gs. 
Contantinople, Smyrna, &c. 2gs. 
East-India (Co. ships) 3gs. 

——— out and home, 6s. 

France, 12s. 6d. 

Gibraltar, 25s. 

Gottenburgh, 15s. 9d. to 20s. 

Greenland, out and home, 3ge. 

Holland 12s. 6d. 

Honduras, &c. 29s. 

Jamaica, 35s. 

Leeward Islands, 25s. 

Madeira, 20s. to 30s. 

Malta, Italian States, &c, 30s. 

Malaga, 30s. 

Newfoundland, 13gs. 

Portsmouth, Falmouth, Plymouth, 15s, 94. 
River Plate, 2gs. 

Southern Fishery, out and home, l0gs. 
Ssockholm, Petersburgh, Riga, &c. 20. to 95s. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

PRICE OF BREAD. 
The Peck Loaf to weigh i7\b. Goz. ....4s. 4d 
The Half ditto ditto 8 11 ......2 2 
The Quar. ditto ditto 4 5 ......1 7 
The half ditto ditto 2 22......0 63 


POTATOES, 

Kiduey...... Ox Nobles... 7 00 
Champions... 7 Apple...... 7 00 
ONIONS, per Bushel, 2s Od to 6d 
MEAT. 

Smithfield, per stone of 8b. to sink the Offal. 
Beef | mut. | veal. | pork | lam. 


1818. s. 
Aug, 28... 4 815 0 
Sept. 4 .. 4 AE 6 
.. 4 8)5 6 
18 ..5 0 


SUGAR. 
Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 lbs... 110s 
Fine or Canary, 24 to 30 Ibs. ........ 122s 
Loaves, fine....... ERAS 
Powder, ordinary, 9 to 116s 


COTTON TWIST. 
Setp.19. Mule Ist quality,No. 40 3s. 2d. 
No. 120 9d, 
2d quality, No. 40 2s. 9d. 
Discount—22+ per cent. 


COALS, delivered at 13s. per chald. advance, 
Sunderland. Newcastle. 

Aug. 25. .. 36s 9d to 38 0 | 37s Od to 44 6 

Sept. 2... 398 0 39 6 | 38s 6d 45 0 

9. .. 005 0 426( 38s 6d 466 

16. .. 398 0 45 0| 38s Od 456 


LEATHER. 
Butts, 50 to 56lb. 23 | Calf Skins 30 to 
Dressing Hides .. 22 45Ib. per doz. 36 
Crop hides for cut. 22 | Ditto 50 te 70... 
Flat Ordinary .. 16 | Seals, Large.... 100 
Soap; yellow, 112s.; mottled 124s.; curd 128 
CANDLES; per doz. Ils. 6d. ; moulds 12s, 0d, 


5 6 
5 
5 0}6 
6 


Course of Exchange. 


Bilboa 38 | Palermo, peroz 129d. 
Amsterdam, 37-6 | Leghora 504 
Dittoat sight 37.2] Genoa 46% 
Rotterdam 11-11! Venice, 25-50 
Hamb.us. 23} 34-10 } Naples 422 
Altona us.2 34-11 | Lisbon 
Paris, 3d.d. 24-70 | Oporto 575 
Ditto, 2 us. 24-90 | Rio Janeiro 67 
Madrid 384 | Dublin 
Cadiz Cork 
Agio Bank of Holland, 2 per cent. 


HAY and STRAW.—ar smiTHFIELD. 


Hay. Straw. Clover. 

2. 8. d. 8. d. 2. 
Aug.28.. 8 8 215 9 0 
Sept4. .. 88 0} 2150: g9 0 
8 8 O 30060; 90 0 
1g.. 8 8 @ 2900! 900 
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Commercial Chronicle. 


t, 


to 2ist September, 1818, 


1818.2 

Aug. 
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26) — 
27/2723, 
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South Sea 
Stock. 


17p 


IRISH FUNDS. 


Prices of the 
FRENCH FUNDS, 


Guvernment Ve- 
beuture 3 per ct. 
Stock, 34 per ct. 


Government 


Government De- 
Grand Canal 


benture 4 per ct 


Government 
Stock, 5 per ct 


Treasury Bills. 


Grand Canal 


Irish Bank 


| | Stock 


| 


— 


Loan, 6 per et. 


Loan, 4 per ct. 


Grane Canal 
Loan 6per cent. 


City Lubha 
| Bonds. 

Royal Canal 
j Omnium. 


From Aug. 19, to 
Sept 19. 


5 per 
Cent. 


Bank 


Actions 


AMERICAN FUNDS. 


IN LONDON. 
Aug. 28 Sept. 1 


AT NEW YORK. 
July 20.— Aug. 9. 


Bank Shares 
7 per cent. ........ 
ld 6 per cent. ...... 
New 6 per cent. ... 
per cent 


1034 103! 1032 


127 
107 
par 
103 
68 


By J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 


7 Daily Price of STOCKS, from 22nd Augusy 
q a = = iSSISS 
76t 758 953105 | — 292 =| —| —— | —| 86 | 752 
7° 52 754 5 | — |1042) — 202 — 224] 86} 20p 755 
764 2 (254 — 902 —— (2925 | 841 | 752 
76: 76} 5%) — 208 — | — | 84 70; 
76} 53 758 2| 952105 | — 20. 7-16 — 226 | — | 76 
281272 | 763 6 (752 42) 953/105 | — gut — 81 | 7! 
29/270 | 742 54 32 1044] — 902 —-| — 80a | 743 
Sept. 
4 1/2693 733 48 74, 935/1033) — 20 1 16) — |—| 78 | 74; 
2 — 742 743 33, 94/1033] — 20 1 16) — 20p | 745 
3} — | 742 51 (73 104 | — 203 — | 742 
4) — | 742 54 74 1042] — 20 3.16 — |—|73 |! 9p 755 
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